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PAY ONLY 1¢ FOR BIG 25¢ TUBE 
‘ . : of he NE Listerine Tooth Paste 
WHEN YOU BUY ANOTHER AT REGULAR PRICE 


pose of letting you discover for yourself the 
proved NEW Listerine Tooth Paste with 
nake this big 1¢-sale bargain 
ug counters. The supply is 
ed—act qu y. If after giving the NEW 
e Tooth Paste a thorough trial, you.are 
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At all drug counters NOW! 


Offer good only while dealer’s supply lasts 
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At last a dentifrice energized by saliva! Cleans, brightens, and 

polishes teeth as never before! Because it reaches decay-ridden 

“blind spots” that ordinary pastes, powders, and even water 
seldom enter. 


Your tooth paste is undoubtedly a good 
one, but after you use the NEW Listerine 
Tooth Paste, super-charged with Luster- 
Foam, you will understand why it is 
superseding older types in the favor of 
thousands, every day. 


Luster-Foam (C,, H.; 0, S Na), works a 
miracle in your mouth and on your teeth 
+++ you can actually feel it work. Not a 
soap, yet it has penetrating power far 
beyond that of soap. 


The moment saliva touches it, Luster- 
Foam generates tiny aromatic bubbles of 
detergent energy (20,000 to the square 
inch), which instantly surround and whisk 
away surface deposits that dull the teeth. 
Then, Luster-Foam’s energy breaks up 
decay-fostering deposits in the saliva 
before they have a chance to glue them- 


IT’S NEW! 


selves to the teeth. 


AREAS NEVER REACHED BEFORE 

Next, Luster-Foam surges into and 
cleanses as never before, remote spots 
which ordinary pastes and powders, even 
water, may never reach . . . the 60 
“blind spots” between the teeth and 
at the gum line where germs breed and 
decay acids form . . . the countless tiny 
cracks and fissures on teeth surfaces 
which catch and hold food, mucin, and 
discolorations. 


Lay aside your present tooth paste and 
try this extra-safe, master-cleansing, 
luster-giving dentifrice that brings new 
dental health and beauty. And now is the 
time to try it while the Big 1 cent sale 
is on at all drug counters. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


“PARDON US, SALLY ! 


WE ALL HAVE DATES WITH ANOTHER GIRL —” 


You can’t offend with underarm odor and still win out with men 


HE’S DOOMED to unpopularity right 
from the start—the girl with under- 
arm odor! When there’s a dance, she'll 
probably stay at home. Men will be in- 
troduced to her—but it’s the other. girl 
that they'll take out. Why should they 
want to be near a girl who isn’t really 
sweet? 

Of course, no girl would knowingly 
let underarm odor spoil her charm. Yet 
any girl can offend this way if she 
depends on a bath alone to keep 
her fresh. 

For a bath removes only past 
perspiration, it can’t prevent odor 
to come. That’s why underarms al- 
ways need Mum’s sure care. Mum 
prevents all risk of offending — 
Mum makes odor impossible. 

It’s a smart girl—and a popular 
\one—who takes the simple pre- 
caution of using Mum after every 


bath and before every date. Just a quick 
touch of Mum under each arm and 
you're sure of your charm—sure you ll 
never offend those you want for friends. 
And Mum has all the things you like in 
a deodorant— 


MUM IS QUICK! Even when you're 
in a hurry there’s always time for Mum. 


MUM MAKES Y 


ial 


JUST A BATH 
ALONE CAN'T 
KEEP ME FRESH, 
SO 1 ALWAYS 


OUR BATH LAST ALL EVENING LONG 


ee HAPPY “%e/ 
BILLPROPOSED! } 


AND AMI GLAD 
NOW-FOR MUM! 


Half a minute is all you need, to be free 
from any danger of underarm odor. 


MUM IS HARMLESS TO FABRIC! 
Even your most delicate dress is safe 
with Mum! If you ever forget Mum, 
apply it even after you're dressed. The 
textile Approval Seal of the American 
Institute of Laundering, held by Mum, 


means that Mum is completely harmless 
to any kind of fabric. 


MUM IS SAFE! Mum actually soothes 
the skin. You can use it immediately 
after underarm shaving. 


MUM IS SURE! Mum's dependable 
protection lasts for a full day or evening. 
Without stopping perspiration, Mum 
stops every trace of underarm odor. 
With Mum you're sure you're sweet— 
the kind of girl men like to be near! 


SANITARY NAPKINS NEED 
MUM. Don’t risk embarrassing odors! 
Thousands of women use Mum for sant- 
tary napkins. They know it’s gentle, sure! 


Mum 


takes the odor 
out of perspiration 
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Films like "Crime School,” 'Parneil'’ and 
Robin Hood" prove the cart's still be- 
fore the production horse in Hollywood 


BY RUTH WATERBURY 


S I came out of the preview of “Crime 
School” one of the executives of War- 
ner Brothers fell into step with me. 

“Like it?” he asked. 

“Like it?” I raved. “I think it’s terrific. I 
like it much better than ‘Robin Hood.’ ” 

“You and me both,” said the executive. 

A little later I happened to be talking to one 
of the studio’s office boys. ‘“ ‘Robin Hood’ is a 
swell show, isn’t it?” he said. “But did you see 
‘Crime School?’ That’s the killer.” 

“IT liked it better than ‘Robin Hood’,” I re- 
peated. 

“Oh sure,” the boy said. ‘“ ‘Robin Hood’ is a 
darb but this—well, this is about us, you know, 
just folks.” 


“RoBIN HOOD” really is swell. It has excite- 
ment and color and movement and action. It 
is played with amusement and flourish. You 
will have a wonderful time at it. I promise you. 
But it cost two million dollars to produce. I 
don’t know what “Crime School” cost, but Tll 
wager not over $200,000 and if it isn’t quite 
“about all of us,” as the office boy said, it is 
about today and today’s problems. The acting 
of the six boys in the leading roles is so electri- 
fying in its uncompromising realism as to be 
almost unbe>rable. 

These two pictures, utterly different in cost, 
treatment and theme, yet coming from the same 
studio, represent the extremes of today’s pic- 
tures—and the chief factor, I believe, that is 
upsetting the movie business and keeping a lot 
of people like you and me from getting as much 
pleasure from movies as we used to. 

For I tell you they’ve still got the cart before 
the horse in Hollywood, and “Robin Hood” and 
“Crime School” are two perfect examples to 
prove it. 

I’m sure that almost all of Photoplay’s read- 
ers, being interested as you are in the things 
that go on in the movie business, must have 
read about the recent advertisement in a Hol- 
lywood trade paper. It was paid for by Inde- 
pendent Motion Picture Theater Owners pro- 
testing against certain stars. Specifically the 
stars named were Marlene Dietrich, Kay Fran- 
cis, Katharine Hepburn, Garbo, Mae West, Ed- 
ward Arnold, Joan Crawford. 

The theater men said that these stars were 


getting too much money, that they didn’t bring 
us into the box office. They wanted more of 
Myrna Loy, Gary Cooper and Sonja Henie and 
less of the others. 


Now, generally, I feel stars earn every dollar 
of their terrific salaries and it is seldom that a 
studio gets stuck with a bad contract. Para- 
mount recently bought off Dietrich on whom 
they had taken a terrific loss. Currently RKO 
and Miss Hepburn parted company. They 
weren’t worth to their companies what they 
were being paid. For myself, I can get along 
without either of those two. Yet Dietrich is a 
great personality and Hepburn is—or most cer- 
tainly was—a great actress. But in all the 
storm and strife that blew up after that ad ap- 
peared I did not once see anyone point out that 
each of the stars mentioned, as varied as they 
are in type, had yet had one thing in common 
about their roles. They all play people whom 
the average movie-goer could never imagine 
himself being. 

It is a known fact that poor people are almost 
always more generous than rich. The reason 
undoubtedly is because poor people know what 
it is to be cold and hungry and friendless and 
how much a little thing like a five-cent cup of 
coffee helps when you’re down on your luck. 
Most of us face daily a dozen problems made up 
of things that may, nonetheless, mean the dif- 
ference between life and death, between happi- 
ness or misery. 

How can we put ourselves into the place of 
Dietrich, who, swathed in fur from neck to 
ankle, suffers over whether she shall deceive 
her husband or her lover? Mae West amused 
us at first, but we couldn’t keep on indefinitely 
imagining ourselves back in the ’90’s flirting 
with crooked politicians. A lot of us didn’t 
know whether those ’90’s meant 1890 or 1790 
and we cared less. And Miss Francis is really 
somehow too removed from us in her eternal 
velvet evening gowns. Garbo took up playing 
long-dead, unknown queens and courtesans. 
Edward Arnold has played few modern roles 
since his stardom, nor Hepburn either, and Miss 
Crawford’s excursion back into American His- 
tory in “The Gorgeous Hussy” was anything 
but exciting. What I mean when I say they 

(Continued on page 85) 


Clark Gable knew what to do when 
his "'Parnell'' costume réle put him 
on the spot with the box office. 
Errol Flynn may have to follow his 
example after "Robin Hood," or else— 


LUA ae. my standby at college 


says Andrea Leeds-—stil! is now that |'m in 
pictures. It's so important tor daintiness 


A COLLEGE moying picture won this dainty star 
a long-term contract with Samuel Goldwyn! 

Not very long ago, Andrea had to stretch pennies. “T 
Luxed all my own things at college—even sweaters,” 
she says. “It saved a lot on upkeep. And when I used 
to visit my family in Mexico, I’d take Lux along with 
me. It saved my stockings and lingerie from ruin!” 


Smart young girls have discovered how easy it is to 
keep personal things dainty the way famous movie stars 
do—with Lux. Gentle Lux removes every trace of per- 
spiration odor, yet keeps colors and fabrics new looking 
longer. Lux has no harmful alkali—eliminates cake- 
soap rubbing. Anything safe in water is safe in Lux! 


Andrea feels it’s part of her job always to “‘look like 
a million dollars” any time of day. “So I stick 
to Lux,” she says. “It's wonderful for 
colors! Everything of mine safe in 
water alone gets Luxed.” 


{wo 


z dat 


Leading Hollywood Studios specify Lux 
in their wardrobe departments, to keep cos- 
tumes and all washable properties fresh and 

sparkling. It insures daintiness—saves dollars 
on upkeep, their wardrobe directors tell you. 


Rudy Vallee is back in film form again. 
Broadcaster and crooner supreme, he 
once more displays the third talent in 
his repertory—fine acting. The proof? 
That gay round of rhythm, romance and 
revelry — "Gold Diggers in Paris" 


y% ADVENTURES OF ROBIN HOOD, THE—Warners 


The universal appeal of the reckless courage and chivalry of the 
philosopher-bandit of Sherwood Forest brought to the screen again 
(in Technicolor this time) by Errol (what a man) Flynn. You will 
happily enjoy Olivia de Havilland as Maid Marian, Alan Hale as 
Litlle John, Eugene Pallette as Friar Tuck, Claude Rains as Prince 
John and a host of others. Magnificent entertainment. (June) 


% BARONESS AND THE BUTLER, THE—20th Century-Fox 


A confused political satire built around a domestic’s attempts to 
get elected to Parliament in Hungary. He succeeds and the havoc 
it creates in his social relationships is amusingly outlined by Bill 
Powell, Annabella, Henry Stephenson and Joseph Schildkraut. The 
actors are much better than the story material. (May) 


BATTLE OF BROADWAY, THE—20th Century-Fox 


A new team of gusty enemies, Victor McLaglen and Brian Don- 
levy, take over where Quirt and Flagg of yesteryear left off. The 
boys are Legionnaires attending the convention in New York City. 
Anything can happen, and does. Raymond Walburn aids in the 
comedy and Louise Hovick adds some snap too. (June) 


BELOVED BRAT, THE—Warners 


A sadly unconvincing story of a spoiled, rebellious child’s trans- 
formation into a cherub through the kindness of a reform school 
superintendent. Bonita Granville, Dolores Costello and Natalie 
Moorhead are in the cast, but the picture isa yawn. (May) 


% BIG BROADCAST OF 1938, THE—Paramount 


Offering a diversity of entertainment, this elaborate vaudeville 
brings back W. C. Fields to the screen after a two years’ absence. 
Kirsten Flagstad, the famous Wagnerian, sings Briinnhilde’s 
“Battle Cry,’ Tito Guizar warbles Spanish ballads, Martha Raye 
and Ben Blue clown; Bob Hope and Shirley Ross duet, but the 
whole show belongs to Fields! (May) 


¥% BLOCKADE—Wanger-United Artists 


One of the most forceful pictures in the present Spanish Civil 
War cycle, this isa velvety mixture of romance and high adventure, 
superbly produced, superbly directed byWilliam Dieterle (of ‘‘Zola’’). 
Madeleine Carroll and Henry Fonda are the lovers. (July) 


% BLUEBEARD’S EIGHTH WIFE—Paramount 


Claudette Colbert and Gary Cooper in a reckless, highly amusing 
comedy of no manners, directed by Ernest Lubitsch with his usual 
gay skill. Cooper, believe it or not, has had seven wives before he 
meets the penniless daughter of a nobleman, who thereupon be- 
comes the eighth and leads him a merry chase. David Niven and 
E. E. Horton are able coplayers. Celluloid sex at its best. (May) 


% BRINGING UP BABY—RKO-Radio 


This chronicles the chase of a young heiress after a shy collector 
of bones for a museum, and their problem in hiding a baby panther 
on a Connecticut farm. Katie Hepburn and Cary Grant give their 
respective réles their best; May Robson as the eccentric aunt, 
Charley Ruggles as a big caus hunter, and above all, the leopard 
and Asta of “‘Thin Man” fame, make this a magnificently funny 
picture. (May) 


BULLDOG DRUMMOND’S PERIL—Paramount 


This time it’s diamonds that lead to a killing and subsequently to 
John Howard’s rushing off from his wedding to Louise Campbell to 


Consult This Movie Shopping Guide and 
Save Your Time, Money and Disposition 
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trail Porter Hall. John Barrymore is the unco-operative inspector; 
Reginald Denny is Howard's man Friday. The players have had 
the same réles so long they’re perfect. (June) 


CALL OF THE YUKON—Republic 


Love and adventure in the far North with doggies and humans 
sharing in the drama. Richard Arlen is the rough and ready 
trapper; Beverly Roberts, the novelist in search of local Arctic 
color. Waiter, pass the aspirin! (July) 


% COCOANUT GROVE—Paramount 


This is a sort of musical comedy depicting the trials of a band 
leader (Fred MacMurray) who is down and thinks he’s out. Of 
course he isn't—the members of Harry Owen’s Royal Hawaiian 
Orchestra see to that, also Harriet Hilliard. (July) 


* INDICATES PICTURE WAS ONE OF THE 
BEST OF THE MONTH WHEN REVIEWED 


COLLEGE SWING—Paramount 


Those combustible comedians, Burns and Allen, Martha Raye, 
E. E. Horton and Ben Blue get together in this rah rah goulash 
which has some snatches of humor and some good loud hummable 
tunes but doesn’t quite jell into a top-notch picture. (July) 


CONDEMNED WOMEN—RKO-Radio 


Though grim and pretty dreary, there’s much interest and excite- 
ment in this picture which tells of the plight of women convicts who 
need help rather than punishment. Sally Eilers is the outstanding 
prisoner; Louis Hayward the forward-looking psychiatrist in love 
with her. A new slant on a social problem. (June) 


% CRIME SCHOOL—Warners 


Those ‘‘Dead End”’ boys are here again, and you'd better go to 
see them, as they lift a somewhat grim social-problem picture to 
fascinating entertainment. From slums to reformatory is the 
theme, with Humphrey Bogart as the understanding Police Com- 
missioner. Very important. (July) 


% DOCTOR RHYTHM—Paramount 


Bing Crosby, Bea Lillie (funnier than ever), Mary Carlisle, Andy 
Devine, Rufe Davis and Fred Keating give you their best in this 
picturization of O. Henry’s ‘‘The Badge of Policeman O’Roon,” 
and it’s all mirth and a yard wide. Bing, a surgeon mistaken for a 
cop, thereupon turns guardian to a goofy heiress. A success. (July) 


FIRST HUNDRED YEARS, THE—M-G-M 


This frothy domestic comedy revolves around a quarrei between 
newlyweds Bob Montgomery and Virginia Bruce over the question 
of their respective careers. Their attempts to bluff each other are 
confused by Binnie Barnes, who makes a run for Bob, and Warren 
William, who tries to play catch with Virginia. Very gay. (June) 


FOOLS FOR SCANDAL—Warners 


Only the bright presence of Carole Lombard saves this witless 
comedy from disaster. The action shuffles a cinema queen into a 
situation with a penniless Frenchman (Fernand Gravet), who then 
becomes a chef in her household. Ralph Bellamy is her wooden- 
headed lover, Allen Jenkins and Marie Wilson stooge. Just charge 
it up to the California flood! (June) 


% FOUR MEN AND A PRAYER—20th Century-Fox 


A striking drama directed with skill by John (‘‘The Hurricane’’) 
Ford, this tells of four brothers who set out to clear the name of their 
father, an English general in India. They uncover plenty of chi- 
canery among the munitioneers. Loretta Young is the heroine, and 
newcomer Richard Greene, David Niven, George Saunders, Bill 
Henry and Alan Hale contribute to your enjoyment. (July) 


% GIRL OF THE GOLDEN WEST, THE—M-G-M 


In a vague version of David Belasco’s old-time favorite, Nelson 
Eddy emerges as a Wild West Robin Hood, Jeanette MacDonald as 
the owner of a saloon (yes indeedy). Walter Pidgeon is the sheriff 
out after Nelson for hate, Jeanette for love. The lusty days of 
padres and Indians are beautifully photographed in Technicolor, 
and the duets of the two principals offer you a prize package. (June) 


GO CHASE YOURSELF—RKO-Radio 


It’s Joe Penner again—sans duck, getting himself into tremen- 
dous trouble by winning a trailer and being mistaken for a bank 
robber. Lucille Ball, as Joe’s wife, does nicely. (July) 


GOODBYE BROADWAY—Universal 


Everybody is very nice and performs excellently, but this is a 
tired, slow story of a pair of outmoded vaudevillians who buy a 
small- town hotel. Alice Brady and Charles Winninger are bright 
spots in a desert of dullness. (June) 


HAWAII CALLS—RKO-Radio 


The reedy, sweet voice of small Bobby Breen dominates this 
saccharine travelogue to the Islands. A San Francisco wharf waif, 
Bobbie stows away, outwits his police pursuers and aids Warren 
Hull in foiling a navy spy plot. Sourpuss Ned Sparks is amusing 
and you will like ‘‘Down Where the Trade Winds Blow."” (May) 


HER JUNGLE LOVE—Paramount 


Alligators, apes and aviators adventure around in this latest 
meandering of Dorothy Lamour into the comic strip field. The 
aviators are Ray Milland and Lynne Overman, the ape belongs to 
Dorothy, whom they find in a jungle isle in the Pacific. The alli- 
gators have fun trying to eat everything in sight. (May) 


ISLAND IN THE SKY—20th Century-Fox 


A night club atop a skyscraper is the locale for this murder mys- 
tery. Michael Whalen, prosecuting attorney, and Gloria Stuart, his 
fiancee, do the snooping with earnestness and charm. Robert 
Kellard is the accused youth; Paul Kelly, his convict father. (June) 


% JEZEBEL—Warners 


Bette Davis’ best performance—in one of the best pictures of 
the year. Beating the gun on ‘‘Gone With the Wind,’ Director 
William Wyler has moulded a brilliant, shocking story of a Louisiana 
flirt’s consuming passion for one of her Southern kinsmen. The 
yellow fever epidemic of 1853 is absorbing background. Miss 
Davis, Henry Fonda, George Brent and Richard Cromwell con- 
tribute glittering performances. (May) 


% JOSETTE—20th Century-Fox 


Don Ameche and Robert Young attempt to free their papa 
from the clutches of a gold-digging night-club singer whom they 
think is Simone Simon. When Simone turns out to be all sweetness 
and light, both boys fall flat on their faces. Nutty but very nice. 
(July) ‘ 
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Cagney meets O’Brien for the first time 


since “Ceiling Zero.”... And the stage 
hit that tickled the nation slaphappy 
for over two years, now floods the 
screen in a deluge of joyous laughter! 


STAGE PLAY PRODUCED BY GEORGE ABBOTT 


“CAGNEY.” 


WITH : 


PENNA SOWN ®PH BELLAMY 


FRANK MCHUGH -» DICK FORAN 
Directed by LLOYD BACON 


SCREEN PLAY BY BELLA AND SAMUEL SPEWACK 


MAKE A DATE FOR “BOY MEETS GIRL" AT YOUR FAVORITE THEATRE 
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“*. AND THINK HOW SMART IT WILL BE 
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WITH MY FALL STREET FROCKS?” 


You invest in the future, as well as the present, when you buy 
FEDERAL Silver Fox. Charming over your summer evening dresses, 
it is superb over wool frocks and suits when cold weather arrives. 
FEDERAL Fox is beautifully silvered; the skins are large and supple. 
with a luxuriously thick mane. Clever women buy this lovely fur 
for its supreme flattery, as well as for its smartness. Be sure that 
the FEDERAL name is clipped to an ear and stamped on the leather 
side of each pelt—it insures lasting beauty. FEDERAL Silver Fox 


is featured at better stores throughout the country. 
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DRAWING BY RUSSELL PATTER 


Director: ‘Not now! You'll have to wait! Why didn't you think of that before we started?" 


Cast: Bette Davis, who brings home 
the bacon. Setting: Boudoir. Plot: How 
to have birthdays—and like them. 


Reported to you— 


BY RUTH RANKIN 


OU would think, to hear her, nobody had 

ever been thirty before. For that matter, 

very few Hollywood actresses have been. 
They seem to remain static at twenty-eight. 

“Tl be thirty on Tuesday!” Bette Davis yelled 
before I was halfway through the patio. 

“Well, shut up about it,’ said sister Bobbie. 
“Do you want to tell the whole world?” 

“Sure. Why not? I’m proud of it!” 

Bette was in bed getting over her latest sun- 
stroke (the girl can’t learn to stay in the shade 
when even one touch of sun turns her a deep 
magenta), but no bed can cancel her charm or 
cramp her infinite variety. .. . 

Under the impression of visiting a sick friend, 
I went to call. As it turned out, the caller was 
also the audience for five thousand dollars’ worth 
of performance by a lady who was having the 
time of her life dramatizing the idea of being 
thirty years old. If it hadn’t been that, it would 
* have been something else, with Bette having the 
time of her life. She always does have. Each 
time one sees her, it seems impossible that she 
will top herself again, but she manages it—in 
life, as well as on the screen. 

Bobbie was there to see to it she stayed in bed, 
and to take falls out of her. Any successful 
actress who hasn’t a Bobbie in her family should 
move heaven and earth to find one. Bobbie is 
the official Davis ego-deflater. She is younger 
than Bette, but treats her with the patient tol- 
erance of an aged aunt who thinks this nonsense 
has gone far enough. 

Such an attitude from the family of a star to- 
ward their personal luminary is so startling, so 
contrary to rule, that you almost can’t believe 
it; it looks like a gag, at first. Screen stars, 
everyone knows, are deferred to by their kow- 
towing relatives to whom their every wish is 
law. So this Davis setup doesn’t make sense in 
Hollywood, but it does make an extraordinarily 
nice family in which every member is distinctly 
an individual with equal rights: mama Ruthie 
Davis, sister Bobbie: Pelgram, husband Ham 
Nelson. 

They have assisted the Davis to keep a firm 
grip on herself and to dispense with any delu- 
sions of grandeur, if ever she was in danger of 
contracting them—which is doubtful. 

In their midst, Bette is affectionately known 
as the “Golden Goose.” 


THE colossal all-star extravaganza, “I'll Be 
Thirty on Tuesday,” was presented in a Colonial 
four-poster of tulipwood, spiral carved, under a 
patchwork quilt (“Star of Wilderness” design). 
The cast wore the popular wrenched-back bed- 
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The new Bette Davis, who combines the best features of the former one 
with the magic something that only her thirties can give to any woman 


room coiffure, shell-rimmed reading glasses, and 
looked sixteen. The Greek chorus, consisting of 
Bobbie, frequently remarked, ‘“‘That’s what you 
think!” “Any time!” and “Keep those covers 
over you—my goodness, you’re worse than a 
child.” 

The first act was an elaboration on the theme 
that nobody takes you seriously until after you 
are thirty. (Greek chorus: “What makes you 
think they will then?”) Actresses do their best 
work from thirty on: witness Katharine Cor- 
nell, Helen Hayes, Lynn Fontanne. Their ex- 
perimental work takes place in the twenties. 
(Chorus: “Thank God, that’s over.’’) 

Since she was twenty, all Bette has had time 
for was her work. ‘You could do lots of things 
if you didn’t read all the time,” the chorus re- 
marks, helpfully. Bette goes to bed surrounded 
by all the latest books (she has three or four 
going at once) and a Sealyham terrier named 
Sir Cedric Wogg, M.P. She reads with an atlas 


spread out beside her in order to visualize the 
exact locale of the story. 

All of a sudden, she is developing a burning 
thirst for learning about things—thinks perhaps 
that is part of being almost thirty. “During the 
twenties, you develop a lot of theories, but there 
comes a time when you wonder if they will 
work.” She has discovered “great gaps in her 
information.” She has missed languages, golf, 
tennis and good music, and now wants to learn 
all about them all at once. It drives her crazy 
to think she can do only one thing at a time. 

Age holds no terror for her, not being a glam- 
our girl or caring how she looks. It is con- 
venient, however, for an actress to look younger 
than she is, because plays are written about 
girls, although, occasionally, they are permitted 
to grow up. 

A slant on Bette’s success that deserves con- 
sideration is the fact that it has been built solely 
on ability. She has no past—no celebrated love 
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affairs, multiple husbands, nothing in her life 
to titillate that portion of the gossip-loving pub- 
lic with juicy speculation. She is not given to 
romantic attitudes or postures. She does not 
seek to evade the press or the photographers, 
neither does she court them; she takes it all in 
stride. She wasn’t born in Algeria or on a ship 
in the high seas during a typhoon. Nobody has 
tried to kidnap her or steal her jewels. She has 
had no extra-curricular adventures, and the hot 
breath of scandal has never even fanned the 
back of her neck. 

People suspect her of having brains. 

The “Golden Goose” has a perfectly vile dis- 
position until she gets her coffee in the morning. 
She wakes up looking like a peeled egg, in her 
own words; gradually, features begin to dawn, 
especially eyes, and within an hour she has a 
face. 

Everybody leaves her strictly alone before 
coffee, and, if she is going to the studio, it is safer 
to attempt no airy persiflage whatever, before 
or after. 

She thinks a lot about what she is going to do 
in various scenes—and not at all about make- 
up, hair or costume. She lets somebody else 
worry about the decorations. It is her mind she 
takes in hand, figuring the best way to reveal to 
the audience every pronoun and preposition that 


will go through it, and every scheme and device 
of the character. 

Bette not only thinks all this out, but she 
transposes so she is thinking her character’s 
thoughts as her character would think them. 
This business of “being” the role, “living the 
part,” it is called, is not taken, by her, very seri- 
ously. She remarked once that the idea is com- 
parable with saying a good painter has to be a 
bouquet of marigolds before he can paint it. 

She can make lightning transitions on the set, 
from side-line joking with the crew, straight 
into an emotional scene. 

Above all things, she detests a “fuzzy” per- 
formance. A good deal of unknown quantity 
called feeling, or emotion, or inspiration, goes 
into her scenes, but it is governed by consider- 
able impersonal calculation to make every move 
of her body and every one of her crystalline 
clear features cut a mark on the film as sharp as 
an etching. 

She does not hold with those who consider her 
Mildred (“Of Human Bondage”) or her Julie 
(“Jezebel”) to be isolated case histories. She 


contends they have in them a universal quality; 
that they are not women invented, they are 
women recognized. 

She says every man has known some woman, 
at some time, who was quite a bit like Mildred 
or Julie, whether he wants to admit it or not. 
They probably gave him some pretty bad mo- 
ments—even, perhaps, some pretty good ones; 
anyway, he isn’t liable to forget them. And most 
women have shared traits with Julie and Mil- 
dred whether or not they will admit it. If they 
saw their own lives mirrored on a screen they 
might be somewhat shocked in places, particu- 
larly if their impulses were clearly pictured. 

Bette has no inhibitions about revealing 
women to themselves; thinks they like it. An 
astonishing number of them write to her for ad- 
vice concerning their most intimate problems, 
tossing discretion to the winds. 

Bette’s driving mania for perfection will let 
her off from nothing. 

She says some of her work could slide and no- 
body would know it. But she would. She 

(Continued on page 84) 


The "Golden Goose" of the Nelson 
family has a few odd quirks in 
her character, concerning ciga- 
rette butts and such; but as for 
her aims —well, they're typical 
of the girl whom people 
openly suspect of "having brains" 


CONF ES Sa 


OF A HOLLYWOOD HAIRDRESSER 


So long as women are women, into 
the ears of their beauty operators will 
go their most intimate secrets. These 
are the revelations of one Hollywood 


beautician who listened—and told 


OMEN confide in hairdressers. It is 

true all over the world and more so 

in Hollywood. Everything is more so 
in Hollywood. They. tell you things they 
wouldn’t tell their doctor. 

By “all over the world” I mean so far as I 
have been able to observe during twenty-five 
years as hairdresser and manicurist in shops and 
hotels in New York, Paris, Berlin, Cairo, Shan- 
ghai, Rio, London—and Hollywood; as well as 
on two ocean liners, and in private service to an 
opera tenor’s wife and to several motion-picture 
stars. 

My eighteen years in Hollywood have been as 
illuminating, instructive and entertaining as 
anybody’s eighteen years. I wouldn’t have 
missed a minute of it, not even the intermission. 

Beauty is a paying business here. All women 
are repaid for being beautiful—by the admira- 
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tion of their husbands, children and friends; 
but Hollywood women depend upon beauty for 
their salary checks. It is a necessity, not a 
luxury, and they conscientiously endure beauti- 
fying just as a businessman has his books au- 
dited—only a lot more often. 

They are utterly impersonal about it. Not one 
of them I have ever known is vain. Beauty is 
a business asset, money in the bank, and they 
make untold sacrifices to develop and retain it. 
Eternal vigilance and no square meals are the 
watchwords, especially after thirty. And, ex- 
cepting Shirley Temple and Deanna Durbin, 


practically every actress with a box-office (the 
ones who know how to act and whom you enjoy 
going to see) is thirty or more: Bette Davis, 
Barbara Stanwyck, Greta Garbo, Irene Dunne, 
Norma Shearer, Jeanette MacDonald, Carole 
Lombard, Sylvia Sidney, Miriam Hopkins, Gale 
Sondergaard and Joan Crawford, to name some. 

Hollywood is a woman’s town. In a way, it is 
patterned after that South African colony where 
the women keep their husbands for pets. A 
number of impecunious men have wealthy star 
wives, and it has often occurred to me that a 
man who lives on his wife’s income can be the 


One of my customers fell in love . .. maybe | made 
a terrible mistake advising her the way | did 


All women are repaid 
for being beautiful, 
but in Hollywood the re- 
ward is a bit different 
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most unreasonable creature alive, with the little 
woman striving earnestly to please him. His 
wife’s success generally goes to his head. There 
is still another faction contending that men who 
marry women with money earn every cent of it 
—so take your choice. 

There is the average percentage of girls who 
are desperate at losing their man, or who want 
to lose him, or who want some other girl’s man. 
It is the same in London, Shanghai and Balti- 
more, only you hear more about it in Hollywood. 
The happy marriages here do not particularly 
engage the attention of the press. 

Local and national columnists and gossip pur- 
veyors, alert to the fact that women confide in 
their beauty operators, regard us as one of their 
most reliable sources. Various advances have 
been made to me, attractive “propositions” 
which I have resisted—with a reservation. If 
the approacher is also a good customer, I try to 
keep her (or even him!) interested with harm- 


The glamour girls of today dig 
in their gardens and bake cakes; 
but the old divorce-marriage- 
romance cycle still spins, and 
the beauty parlor is its center 


less and well-known chatter delivered in a 
hush-hush tone. You can say, confidentially, “I 
understand Marlene Dietrich sleeps with all her 
windows open,” and some of these gossips will 
actually think they are getting the low-down! 


Or course, like many other operators here, I do 
know when a lot of divorces, marriages, scan- 
dals, romances and options are going to break, 
before Winchell does, and frequently I have been 
the only outsider who did know. But I have 
known more that never break. 

Always I have felt that a woman should not 
be held responsible for what she says while she 


Mrs. J. brandished the revoiver at Mr. J. and Rea—and if what happened after 


that had ever leaked out, there would have been another big Hollywood scandal 


is having her scalp massaged and her nails 
manicured. She is off guard, and her revela- 
tions should be regarded as case histories. The 
beauty parlor compares with the doctor’s office 
in this respect: in one, the woman has her hair 
down literally; in the other, figuratively. She 
is her true age in both places, probably the only 
time she ever is, after twenty-five. It defeats 
her purpose to lie about her age to the doctor; 
and in the beauty parlor she needn’t say a word. 
She looks every minute of it. There is a saying 
that when a woman tells her right age, she will 
tell anything. It is the same when she looks it. 

All women are lonely, and picture stars are 
the loneliest women in the world. Thousands 
of persons in Duluth, Pittsburgh, Simla and 
Peiping adore them, but there never seems to 
be anyone at home they can talk to. 

Women cannot afford the luxury of a com- 
radeship possible between two men in the same 
social stratum. Women do not trust each other, 
and perhaps with good reason. 


The most reserved women are often the first 
to tell all over a manicure, and no woman, bent 
on confiding, is discouraged, even when she’s 
met with silence or a mild “Well, well.” Not 
that I am unsympathetic or do not like people— 
quite the contrary—but after having been cried 
on at least once a day for a good many years, 
I have to take time occasionally to wring out 
my shoulder. . 

My first two years in Hollywood were with 
Ianthe Lafleur (fictitious name, of course) who 


‘had seven thousand dollars a week and almost 


as many impulses in the same length of time. 
She had paused in New York, headed for a 
whirlwind vacation in Europe, and I met her in 
a smart beauty shop where she was getting the 
“works.” An hour later, she asked me to go 
along. I went; it was my seventh trip. We 
found a world mad with wartime hysteria and 
tragedy. Then we came to Hollywood where it 
doesn’t take a war to get exactly the same 

(Continued on page 78) 
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BY LOUIS SOBOL 


~ yne 
foast of New York & 


Famous for his daily newspaper column, the author is prouder of 


the fact that it was he who first noticed this seventeen-year-old 


—now the newest and most exciting star in Hollywood’s heavens 


should like to tell the story of a nice little 

girl in my own way. With a preface con- 
sisting of excerpts from a column until recently 
known as “The Voice of Broadway”: 

“So hard to define the charm of the tiny 
Olympe Bradna, the little girl in the sailor suit 
who stampedes the house at the French Casino 
every night. Pretty she is, without doubt, but 
there are much prettier girls in town. She has 
the little something in her manner with which 
only a few, are gifted from birth. Lucienne 
Boyer has it, Ginger Rogers has it, Garbo has 
it, and so has Chevalier. It’s more than a smile 
or a dimple properly placed, or a twinkle of 
the eye. For want of better words, we call it 
personality—but that’s an inadequate descrip- 
tive term.”—January 8, 1935. 


|" the editor and the readers do not object, I 


“Still the hit of the show is the tiny Olympe 
Bradna, a tightly packed bundle of personality 
who, I understand, has finally been signed by 
Paramount for an important picture assign- 
ment.”—May 6, 1935. 


“You may remember the little French flash— 
Olympe Bradna, who drew raves from the boys 
when she opened in the first French Casino 
show. She was signed by Paramount and has 
been here in Hollywood for many long, weary 
months. She draws her salary weekly but not 
once has she been called to work—the chances 


are nobody knows she’s even under contract.” 
—March 20, 1936. 


“Olympe Bradna finally gets her break. She’s 
to go into ‘Three Cheers for Love’ at Para- 
mount.”—March 25, 1936. 


WELL, even a columnist, like income tax re- 
turns, may be in error and it seems the preco- 
cious French import had appeared in something 
previous to “Three Cheers.” At George Raft’s 
personal behest, Olympe was given a role in 
“Souls at Sea” and we shall come to that at the 
proper point in this piece. 

At any rate, from the columnar excerpts, you 
have some vague idea of the enthusiasm a little 
Gallic cutie inspired in a blasé, and not too sus- 
ceptible, gentleman of Broadway. This is be- 
ing written fifteen minutes after the same little 
cutie had taken the trouble to come down to 
the Broadway gentleman’s office on the water- 
front of Manhattan—and what he learned in 
direct conversation with her, without benefit 
of publicity guidance, he passes on to you. 

Well then, on August 12th, 1921, not more 
than eight blocks from where the widely bally- 
hooed Eiffel Tower in Paris thrusts its snoot 
to the sky, the vaudeville couple known as Jean 
and Joseph Bradna clapped hands for a chubby 
little newcomer—and worried about their act, 
then running at the Olympic Theater. It was a 
routine with trained dogs and the young mother 
fretted about what the puppies might think of 
her desertion of them. Papa Joe went on him- 
self that night and the act must have gone along 
smoothly for it wasn’t cancelled. 

The little girl was christened Antoinette but 
because she was born while the act was at the 
Olympic, Papa and Mama Bradna added the 
name of Olympia in honor of the theater and a 
few months later euphonized it to Olympe, pro- 
nounced O-Lamp—and it has been that ever 
since. 

Now, because Mama and Papa Bradna still 
play such important roles in the activities of the 
energetic young Olympe, it is only fair to say 
a few words about them. Joseph Bradna be- 
longed to a distinguished family of circus folk 
and until he wed Jean Thesra, a comely 
actress, was an able equestrian. Why his mar- 
riage inspired him to give up his riding is some- 
thing that Olympe was unable to tell me-but 
it is a fact that the equestrian, Joseph Bradna, 
and the emotional actress, Jean Thesra, hay- 
ing decided to try to live as cheaply as one, col- 
lected a few trained hounds and thereafter 
toured the provinces with a fine dog act. 


| HAVE referred to Olympe as “precocious.” 
She must have been, for she walked at the age 
of six months and at the age of eighteen months, 
which is scarcely voting age, became a full- 
fledged member of the act—her first assignment 
being to carry the French flag at the conclusion 
of the routine. It brought down the house. 

“Ket was so fonny,” chirped Olympe. “Hon- 
est, you believe?—I remember I wanted to run 
out again and again and again—I like the hand- 
clapping so motch then. I can remember like 
yesterday.” 

By the time she was half-past seven, the child 
had developed into an enticing dancer with her 
hand-twirls and agile tumbling luring precious 
lines of praise from the critics, who perhaps 
were also impressed with her healthy young 
beauty of face and lithe body. Olympe was be- 
ginning to go places. 

Shortly after, when two of their prize dogs 
died, the Bradnas decided to give up their own 
act and concentrate on developing the career of 
their young precious. They have not regretted 
it. 

Life started to pick up for the young Olympe, 
especially when she began to read the press no- 
tices. At nine she was a seasoned trouper. In 
Berlin, Vienna, Stockholm, Petrograd, Madrid, 
“Tittle Dynamite” was continuing to have the 
time of her life, for now no one stopped her 
when she ran out for those extra bows—cer- 
tainly not the audiences which kept pounding 
palms for more and more. 

In Biarritz, the young vaudevillian met a 

(Continued cn page 66) 
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Basil Rathbone, by the star’s own 
admission, has a secret—it’s about 


a woman—a redhead named Ouida 


BY KIRTLEY BASKETTE 


a Y secret,” said Basil Rathbone, “is a 
woman. She is small. She is vital. 
She has red hair. Her name is Ouida. 
She is my wife. 

“Without her I would be nothing; with her I 
can be everything. Without her I would be mis- 
erable. With her I am the happiest man in the 
world. 

“Of course,” he added, “behind the success of 
every man there is some woman. But it isn’t 
often we give them any credit. That’s why my 
_ confession may be a little startling. Everything 
I have achieved—everything I may be today or 
hope for tomorrow—I owe my wife, Ouida.” 

For an hour I listened to the most amazing 
earnest tribute to a Hollywood wife I had ever 
heard. 

It came from a man who is viewed throughout 
the world as the very incarnation of conceit and 
masculine arrogance. 

The epitome of self-confidence on the screen, 
he revealed himself as emancipated from a 
blighting inferiority complex only by the pa- 
tient love of his wife. Celebrated as a charming 
conversationalist, he confessed to a tongue-tied 
ineptitude until she brought him out of it. Re- 
spected as a shrewd career man, he revealed 
how a woman had launched that career, steered 
it, and secured it—at the sacrifice of her own. 

He did all this eagerly, humbly, happily. 


We talked of a perfect marriage, oddly enough, 
in the house where a prize fighter, Jack Demp- 
sey, had once lived in stormy domesticity with 
his former wife, Estelle Taylor. It was in the 
calm of a lovely evening. The Los Feliz Hills 
above Hollywood were blue and the air soft. 
Everything in the setting suggested a prelude to 
a pleasant story. Basil Rathbone, just in from a 
romp with his six dogs, brimmed with good na- 
ture. Somehow, Basil always reminds me of a 
race horse, lean, long, nervous, trim. He lit a 
cigarette and blew the smoke to the ceiling. He 
talks fast and with an electric charm. 

“T haven’t told this before,” he said, “but right 
now it seems particularly timely. Because, 
rightly or wrongly, Ouida considers her job with 
me done now. She thinks I am established at last 
and capable of looking after myself. She feels 
she can relax now and return to writing, the 
career she abandoned to see me through. And 


For what she has done for Rodion, his son (top, second 
left); for what she has done for his career and for the 
man himself, Sir Guy of ''Robin Hood" sheds his screen 
villainy to pay humble homage to the lady of his heart 


it was she who saw me through—because, if I 
hadn’t met my wife, I honestly don’t know what 
would have happened to me, for until then my 
life had had no direction. Certainly, I could 
never have caught on to Hollywood without her. 

“TI wonder how many of us here in Hollywood 
would be where we are without the help of some 
woman who loves us. Think of the tremendous 
influence Dixie Lee Crosby has had on Bing. Of 
the vast importance of Bella Muni to her ex- 
tremely talented and sensitive husband, Paul. 
There are dozens of cases—and you don’t have 


to stop in Hollywood, of course. 

“Tt’s even intriguing to wonder just how great 
some historic figures would have been without 
their wives. Disraeli, Napoleon, Washington. 
Can you imagine Robert Browning without 
Elizabeth Barrett?” 

“But speaking of the Rathbones . . 
rupted. 

Basil smiled. “Right!” he said. 
out of my district. 

“Well—Ouida came into my life two years 

(Continued on page 67) 
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The most interesting aspect of this collection of 


letters, wires, memos and what-have-you is 
not merely that, sorted and assembled, it reads 
like a scenario, but that it is a sample of a fan 
mailassortmentthat might have beenreceived by 
any one of Hollywood’s top-ranking stars. Of 
course, Sally Hunt and John Carey are not the 
real names of the girl and boy who star with 
Ginger in this real-life tale. Their names 
must forever remain sacred to the RKO files, 


but they are, nevertheless, real people... 


The ... School for Girls 
Washington, D. C. 
February 1, 1938 
Miss Ginger Rogers, 
RKO Studios, 
Hollywood, Calif. 
Dear Ginger: 

May I call you that? Most people do, don’t 
they? First of all, please don’t get the idea I am 
just another stage-struck imbecile, wanting to 
get into pictures. The thing is, I have talent. I 
am a sort of combined Marlene Dietrich and 
Martha Raye. You know—long on glamour but 
also right there with comedy when comedy fits 
in. I wouldn’t say this so sort of conceitedly 
and all, except I realize I have to sell myself if 
you are going to help me with a screen career. 
And yes, that is what I am asking you to do! 

I am going on nineteen. I just graduated from 
this school with the midyear class of ’38. It isa 
finishing school and I think I am quite finished. 
I can sing. I can dance, although not so well as 
you. I can ride. I can wear clothes like nobody’s 
business. (Also I seem to have a special talent 
for cooking, but of course that doesn’t figure in 
here. I just mentioned it.) 

I am five feet, four inches; weight 115 pounds. 
My hair is reddish like yours; my eyes brown. I 
have a few freckles and my eyelashes are not so 
dark as I could wish, but what are eyelashes to 


Sally had the right boy but the wrong 


idea So Ginger took a hand— 


wires hummed, executives huddled, 


And the 


studio cops went crazy. 


outcome? Just leave it to Ginger! 


a career when you can buy them by the yard? 
I have not got piano legs. I am not beautiful, 
but there are those who say I am a pretty nifty 
number. 

Now, I know a girl can’t even get inside a 
studio, cold. But I feel sure if Ginger Rogers 
would say the word, I would have a chance. So 
—will you do this? Will you call up your casting 
office and tell them: “Here is a little girl that has 
something. Will you give her a screen test?” 

I'll do the rest. 

From everything I can hear about you, you 
are the regularest girl in Hollywood. I have 
been one of your special fans ever since “The 
Gay Divorcee.” I haven’t mentioned my private 
affairs, but I have a personal, important reason 
for wanting to get into the movies. I have to 
show someone I can. I simply have to! Iam en- 
closing a stamped envelope addressed to my 
aunt’s in New York, where I shall be soon. Al- 
though very impatient to get started, I won't 
leave for Hollywood until. I hear from you. 
Here’s hoping that will be soon! 

Yours confidentially, 
Sally Hunt. 


RKO-Radio Pictures, Inc. 
Hollywood, Calif. 
February 5, 1938. 
Miss Sally Hunt, 
— Park Avenue, 
New York City. 
My dear Miss Hunt: 

Speaking for Miss Rogers in answer to your 
letter of February first, I hasten to advise you 
that, unfortunately, she can do nothing to aid 
the film career you desire. She begs to say that 
she has no influence with the casting office, nor 
any authority whatsoever in the selection of ma- 
terial for screen tests. 

Thousands of persons try to get into pictures 


every year, and fail. The small percentage who 
do get in seldom get beyond the small salary al- 
lotted to a stock player. Often a foolish young 
girl causes her parents great worry and suffer- 
ing by running away to Hollywood in search of 
a screen career. Almost without exception 
these girls ultimately must go home and eat 
humble pie, as failures. 

In lieu of the help you ask, but which Miss 
Rogers is unable to give you, I am enclosing an 
autographed photograph of her, accompanied by 
her thanks for your appreciation of her work in 
pictures. 

Very sincerely yours, 
William Brown, 
Secretary to Miss Rogers. 

P.S. Are you dazzled by the “glamour of Hol- 

lywood”? Don’t be. There isn’t any. W. B. 


New York City, 
February 10, 1938. 
Dear Ginger: 

I thought I wouldn’t bother you with my per- 
sonal affairs, but I guess it will take a little ex- 
plaining of them to puncture your secretary’s 
arguments against my coming to Hollywood. So 
here goes: 

In the first place, there is no need to worry 
about my parents not wanting me to try for a 
screen career. My mother died when I was born 
and Dad married again about five years ago and 
he and my stepmother spend most of their time 
in Europe. When I’m not in school, I live with 
my aunt here in New York and she'll be glad to 
have me off her hands. 

As for the small salaries mentioned, I don’t 
need to worry about money. I have a trust fund 
allowance and then, there is the $1,000 my father 
gave me to buy a trousseau with and which I 
won't need on account of I am not going to get 
married. Not ever! 

And as for the thousands that try and make 
the grade in pictures .. . well, all I’ve got to 
say is that the stars Hollywood has now won't 
last forever. So, why can’t I be waiting to jump 
into the breach? 

Honestly, 'm so fed up with my life as it is! 
Parties and dancing and buying new clothes and 
going around in a social circle bore me stiff! 

I think I will come to Hollywood in spite of 
what your secretary says. 

Yours, 
Sally Hunt. 

P. S. Thanks for your picture! 


Date: February 14, 1938. 
Subject: Sally Hunt letter (attached). 
To: Gingers Rogers. 
From: Bill Brown. 
Think maybe this needs personal answer. Do 
you agree? 


DRAWING BY 


Del ReERC ST seed By 


GINGER 


RKO-Radio Pictures, Inc. 
Hollywood, Calif. 
February 16, 1938. 


Dear Sally: 

I want to thank you for being, as you say, one 
of my “special fans.” I am well aware it is fans 
like you who are responsible for whatever suc- 
cess a girl like me may have in pictures. 

But, Sally, I cannot help you get a screen test, 
much less actually get you into pictures. I sim- 
ply cannot. Such a thing is not within my prov- 
ince and to ask it of the casting office would be 
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to enter into affairs which are not at all my 
business. Moreover, can’t you see that if I 
should try to arrange such a thing for you, I 
should be in duty bound to do the same thing 
for hundreds of others who also are asking it of 
me? Believe me, the only fair thing to do is to 
advise all that write me how difficult it is for me 
to comply with such requests. 

One screen test, alone, sometimes costs thou- 
sands of dollars. A candidate must be trained 
and groomed for it for months, sometimes, be- 
fore he or she is even considered by the 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Over a span of twenty-four years—from an 
important bit player opposite such stars 
as Lillian Walker (above); to a suave sophis- 
ticate with Edna Purviance in "A Woman 
of Paris" (right); to his réle in "The Front 
Page" (below), which again set him on a new 
tack—Adolphe Menjou has guided each 
prosperous career with unique methods 


GE, 
CLE, 


3 A R P r R S OF ADOLPHE MENJOU 


He’s living proof, this Hollywood so- 
phisticate, that it’s a wise man who 


knows when to take his own advice 


BY JESSIE HENDERSON 


“ REAK the rules!” Adolphe Menjou said 
with emphasis. He waved those rules 
aside with a sweep of his perfectly tai- 

lored gray sleeve. “That’s the way to get ahead, 

in the movies or anywhere.” 

Quickly he added with a Menjou lift of the 
brows, “Not the laws of the land, for heaven’s 
sake, but the rules people are always laying 
down for other people’s success.” 

Now, Menjou has had three careers since he 
entered the picture (literally, and figuratively!) 
in 1914; first, as an important bit player in the 
silents—a career that war interrupted; second, 
as a suave sophisticate in the late silents and 
early talkies (this was followed by near-ob- 
livion); and today, as a deft comedian and 
character actor (for example, the film producer 
in “The Goldwyn Follies”), earning an unbe- 


lievable salary. Each of the careers has been 
highly prosperous, the third promising to be- 
come the biggest success of the lot, and each 
he dragged up from failure through methods 
useful to any job, theatrical or otherwise. 
Today, past his youth, Menjou lives in one 
of the handsomest of English brick houses on 
one of the handsomest of the Hollywood hills; 
at his right elbow, a view to the Pacific some 
twenty-eight miles away; at his left, a telephone 
on which producers call up and ask him please, 
please to accept a role in their newest films. 
Shattered rules built the house, as well as the 
house next door, which he also owns; and shat- 
tered rules maintain it. Menjou’s the living 
proof of the wisdom of taking his own advice. 


For instance, down Hollywood Boulevard, in 
the days when orange groves lined that thor- 
oughfare, there would wobble a funny car 
which rattled in every joint, with a man all 
dressed up at the wheel. Many people recall 
that familiar and eye-arresting sight. Striped 
trousers, frock coat, correct tie, exactly the right 
“topper” at exactly the right slant—this was 
Menjou hunting for work! 

He lived in a succession of boardinghouses 
on side streets; wasn’t, he says, exactly hungry 
“or exactly not”; and battered his way into en- 
gagements. 

Now the rules would have kept him dressed 
in mediocre clothes to go with his mediocre 
surroundings. 

But he had learned by observation. For 
weeks he had stood in a long line of extras 
round the casting office, a slim, energetic man, 
suffering from stomach trouble (it has but lately 
been cured)—not outwardly different from the 
rest except for the speculative look in his eyes. 
He studied his fellow extras, and himself. And 
he perceived the vital fact that he was not dis- 
tinguishable from the crowd. 

Listening hard to the director, he heard him 
say more than once, “Pick that bird over there, 
his clothes look better.” Menjou determined to 
have better clothes, too; in other words, to have 
the right equipment for his work. He went to 
the shop of the best tailor in town. 

“Stake me to some Grade A clothes,” Menjou 
argued, “and I’m positive that I can pay you 
back and become a regular customer as well. I 
haven’t any money, but I know my business. 
What I need is a chance, and clothes will give 
it to me.” 

Caught at first by the fellow’s nerve, and 
later by his logic, the tailor agreed to be a 
sport; a decision, by the way, which has since 
brought him a fortune from the patronage of 
those who want to look as well dressed as 
Menjou. 

A few days after his sales talk, Menjou, the 
extra, appeared in a hundred and fifty dollar 
suit. A hundred and fifty dollars! He didn’t 
make that much in three months. 

But in a throng of extras Menjou then be- 
came the only one elegantly dressed. Directors 
invariably picked him out, and his acting ability 
did the rest. He progressed to bit parts. After 
three and a half meagre years he rose to the 
role of polished hero, at $7,000 a week. 


Their poise, their worldliness, their 
appreciation for the nicer things 
of life make Adolphe Menjou and 
Verree Teasdale a perfect couple 


“Of course, when I talk about disregarding 
rules I take it for granted that the individual 
who disregards them knows his job,’ Menjou 
warned. “You need self-confidence to get along, 
but first you need a firm grasp on your pro- 
fession or trade or whatever your livelihood 
may be. You have to know your business well 
enough to chuck all the moss-grown advice or 
tradition connected with it and branch forth on 
your own.” 


So, today, he’s the alternate hope and despair 
of producers. Like an architect who farsight- 
edly refuses to enter any project which won’t 
redound to his credit, Menjou declines to play 
in a picture unless he’s sure it will be a hit. 

Before he put pen to paper, he had to know 
everything about the three films for which he 
is at present signed up with the Goldwyn 
studios. 

“Rather than make a fat salary in a thin 
role, Pll wait ten weeks for a part I prefer 
in a production I like,” he says. 

Recently he stayed out of work for two 
months and a half, in preference to acting in sec- 
ond-class stuff. That’s breaking the rules with a 
vengeance. But his motives spring not alone 
from art; they’re rooted in business sense. He 
no more intends to offer an inferior brand of 
entertainment, such as a poor role might entail, 
than a reputable merchant intends to offer in- 
ferior merchandise. And for the same shrewd 
reasons. Reputation has a money value. 

“Success,” Menjou said, his enthusiasm con- 
centrated in a glance as direct as an arrow, “is 
just around the corner for practically all of us, 
practically all the time. It’s not so much that 
we don’t have luck as that we don’t have the 
training or the gumption to grab success when 
it comes.” 


For instance, Menjou didn’t beat his brow 
when, as happened several times, his hopes 
went boom. Instead, he broke another rule; 
he tried another line. Before he achieved any 
true success he had tried many lines, for he 
didn’t set out to be an actor. 

To begin with, he toiled as a farm hand. Ac- 
tually. He’d gone from his home in Pittsburgh 
to Cornell University for a course in agricul- 
ture, and was headed for a future among the 
kale and kine. 

One summer vacation he got work on a violet 
farm at Rhinebeck, N. Y. You needn’t laugh; 
they did raise violets. But they raised cows 
also, and wanted Menjou to milk them. Men- 
jou, milking a cow. ... 

Well, he was teachable but inexpert, so very 
soon thereafter he moved along to the next farm, 
that of Vincent Astor, for the August haying 
season. Hot! He stuck to it doggedly till the 
hay was all in, and so was he. It shows that his 
lot wasn’t exclusively cream and violets. Agri- 
culture, so far as Menjou was concerned, proved 
a flop. 

Broke, discouraged, he tried the hotel busi- 
ness, which also flopped, and the steamship busi- 
ness, which flopped even faster, before he landed 
as an extra with the old Vitagraph Pictures in 
New York City. Just as he edged into prom- 
inence, America entered the War and thus was 
ended his first career. Three days later he en- 
listed with the Cornell unit of the Red Cross, 
and served till the Armistice. “I know what it 

(Continued on page 83) 
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LOVES OF HOLLYWOOD 


BY ADELA ROGERS ST. JOHNS 


The haunting romance of two famous 
stars who made a business of the art 
of loving—a girl who didn’t believe in 
marriage,a manwho played her game 


too well. Fourth in a noted series 


DRAWING BY CARL MUELLER 


WAS there at the beginning and saw it all 

happen right up to what I thought was its 

gay and glittering finale. That “always leave 
them laughing when you say good-by” which 
was her well-known creed. 

I came upon the real end of the story only 
long afterwards, and then by accident. And it 
is that unsuspected ending which makes the 
story important. I do not think anyone in Holly- 
wood knows it, except the two who played at 
their delightful romance, and it is an amazing 
thing that neither of them realizes even to this 
day that the end was the same for both of them. 

I cannot help but wonder what might happen 
if they ever found out. 

The beginning, I suppose, was midnight sail- 
ing time on a velvet spring night some years 
ago. The great luxury liner lay at its New York 
dock ablaze with lights. A sailing is always 
exciting, it has always some aroma of adventure, 
but I remember that particular one as the gay- 
est I ever saw. So many pretty ladies in eve- 
ning gowns, orchids against soft fur, music 
floating upon the surface of spangled waters, 
champagne and laughter, and ever-mounting 
gaiety and excitement. 

Small boys in bright uniforms running along 
the gleaming corridors and through the packed 
salons. Elegant luggage being carried hither and 
yon. Long white cardboard boxes filled with 
flowers. Last minute wires being delivered. 
Decks and staircases: jammed with those going 
away and those who had come to say good-by 
and the dock a mass of people and cameramen. 

Perhaps it was the spring night which 
promised delicious days at sea in that floating 
palace. Perhaps it was because everybody knew 
that they were sailing. Curious, eager eyes 
were alert to catch a glimpse of her sleek and 


| came around a wind-swept corner 
and saw them—her lovely face 
lifted to his, lost in his glance. 
They had forgotten the storm, the 
wind — everything but each other 


shining head, her tall exquisite figure, her en- 
chanting smile. Glamour girl hadn’t become so 
common a term then, and she was No. 1 Glam- 
our Girl, all right. Or they peered to see his 
famous, slightly graying head and distinguished 
profile and what the screen’s best dressed man 
might be wearing for a midnight sailing. 

At midnight the “All Ashore” call sounded 
and I said my own farewells and went down to 
my cabin to sort out the books kind friends had 
sent me. (I remember I was a little annoyed 
to find seven copies of a popular “high-brow” 
best seller.) Then I went peacefully to bed and 
awoke the next morning to a new world, with- 
out land, but with great expanses of shining 
sapphire water and clear blue sky and radiant 
sunshine. I never remember so beautiful a day 
at sea. 

I didn’t know then that they had never met. 
It seemed strange, in a way. But such things 
can very well happen in Hollywood. 


SHE spent very little time in the film capital 
when she wasn’t actually working. It was her 
theory that you needed to get away between 
pictures, to see what the rest of the world was 
doing and saying and thinking. So, as you know, 
you always heard of her on the Riviera, at Palm 
Beach in the season, or in New York to see the 
latest plays. Sometimes she took a house in 
Honolulu for a month or two or went cruising 
on some friend’s yacht. She was enormously 
popular with the Society crowd and her name 
appeared as often in Cholly Knickerbocker as 
it did in Louella Parsons or Winchell. And, 
of course, when she was in Hollywood working 
she went out very little—on the set early, home 
to bed at nine, following a Spartan routine of 
diet and exercise and rest to keep fit for the 
camera. 

As for him—well, sports were always his 
hobby. He was a man’s man in spite of his 
great popularity with women. Shot golf in the 
low seventies, owned a couple of race horses, 
and sailed his own boat up and down the Cali- 
fornia coast. His wife—that gentle and lovely 
lady—understood him perfectly. She made a 
business of being a screen star’s wife. She did 
it with a gentle humor, her sweet mouth curved, 
her eyebrows lifted as though he were a small, 
bad boy she had to take care of. Even when 
rumor and gossip connected his name with that 
of some other woman, she always seemed to be 
amused and a little worried for his sake, never 
angry or jealous on her own. 

So they had never met until I introduced them 
that day on the upper deck. 

I had come up just before lunch, rested and 
relaxed, glorying in the fact that there wasn’t a 
telephone aboard, taking this little span of un- 
interrupted days as a heaven-sent gift between 
the hard work I had just finished in New York 
and the job I had to do in England. I could 
let down with a clear conscience and enjoy the 
bright days and the deck chairs. 

I met her on deck as I was doing my first 
mile. 

Even in that first moment I realized why she 
wanted to get away from Hollywood. I don’t 
think anyone, seeing her then, would have taken 


her for a movie star. She had on a short blue 
skirt, flat shoes, a woolly white sweater and her 
hair was blowing in a lot of rippling, natural 
curls. No make-up. It changed the shape of 
her eyes so that they were no longer slanted 
and cozening, no longer shadowed with unbe- 
lievable lashes, but delicately round and gay 
and friendly. It made her look younger and 
prettier, even if she wasn’t so glamorous. 


We fell into step together and went around two 
or three times in silence. There was a splendid 
breeze that whipped the wind into your cheeks 
and the sun was hot and the sea like glass. 
Finally, we went up on the top deck and there 
he was, playing deck tennis with a young Holly- 
wood writer and a couple of college boys, 
around twenty, who almost fell overboard at 
sight of her. 

When they stood looking at each other—he 
was hot and sweating and very pleased with 
the day and himself and the game—I intro- 
duced them and said, “But it isn’t possible you 
don’t know each other.” 

But so it was. They laughed about it a good 
deal. He went back to his game and we sat 
down and watched them. She said, “He’s not at 
all like I expected. One usually expects men 
with his reputation to be—well, rather dreadful. 
He’s—nice.” 

As for that, I thought, you’ve a reputation of 
your own, my girl. You’ve had three or four 
headline romances, what with one thing and 
another. If you come right down to it, you’re 
a pair. 


THat night they danced together. We had 
dined, four or five of us, in the smart upper deck 


restaurant. The music was enticing. She wore 


something made of wine-red velvet, very sim- 
ple, and a ruby bracelet around her left wrist 
and a ruby clip between her breasts. When 
they danced, I wondered why they had. never 
been cast opposite each other in a picture.» They 
were so perfectly matched in tempo, in charac- 
ter, in poise. Like two fencers, equally matched, 
laughing a little at each other, well aware of 
each other, her head sleek and shining against 
his shoulder. 

Oh, I thought, these are grown-up intelligent 
people, who are too well-bred to_be openly 
cynical, but who understand the art of living, 
of enjoying, of having a good time. Love is a 
game to them, and they know all the moves, all 
the gambits, and they are champions at it. It 
must be great fun to play at love like that, for 
it is a game that has so many. angles. 

We were six days crossing. Two days out we 
unexpectedly ran into a storm that delayed our 
elegant and serene passage. I remember run- 
ning into them during that storm. I like storms 
myself and had gone outside to see it. I came 
around a wind-swept corner and saw them—her 
lovely face lifted to his, lost in his glance. I 
knew that he was going to kiss her. I knew 
that they had forgotten the storm, the wind, 
everything but each other. 

Of course, everyone on the boat knew. You 
couldn’t help but know, seeing those two 

(Continued on page 80) 
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MARRIAGE IS A LAUGH | NIG 


The Gene Raymonds have successfully hurdled 


that first year of matrimony—that supposedly 


awful, awful first year. This is how they did it! 


BY RUTH WATERBURY 


Donald living room as we all stopped to catch 
our breaths from laughing. That was what 
gave me the hunch. 

“You two have been married almost a year 
now, haven’t you?” I asked. 

“Lacking exactly twenty-seven days, four 
hours and nine minutes,” said Gene. 

“And you are still laughing all the time?” 

They obliged by laughing again and nodded 
their heads in assent. 

“What about laughter as a basis for a perfect 
marriage?” I persisted. 

“Would you be making a noise like an inter- 
viewer?” Gene demanded. 

“Well, why not? I might as well admit that I 
was pretty suspicious of all that sweetness and 
light published about you two a little over a 
year ago, just before you were married. You 
sounded simply too happy to be true; but, after 
all, no people in your position stay married un- 
less they really have a good time of it. 

“So far you have solved the problem that has 
broken up almost every Hollywood romance— 
two stars, two careers, all that handicap stuff, 
and getting through the first year, that sup- 
posedly awful first year of marriage, and you 
both still looking so beamingly content and... .” 

Miss MacDonald spoke from behind those 
lovely teeth of hers in the sinister voice of the 
villainess in the old melodramas. 

“And me laughing all the time,” she muttered 
darkly. “And at what things?” She swung an 
enormous orb in the direction of her lord and 
master. 

Mr. Raymond set his teeth. “You laughing?” 
he hissed, sounding just like Basil Rathbone on 
a clear day. 

“What about me, my fair beauty? Would you 
like me to tell about the time we went searching 
for sunshine, searching it in Arizona, the state 
which you selected to find it in? Shall I tell 
that to let our friend here know how we laughed 
and laughed that time?” 

The loveliest voice on the screen suddenly 
honied over like the voices of all the obedient 
wives in the world. 

“Yes, dear,’ purred Mrs. Raymond. 

“And you won't interrupt?” 

“Yes, dear,’ she purred again. 

“You mean you will interrupt?” 

“Oh, yes, dear.” 

Gene turned his back on her with what was 
intended to represent sternness. “Ignore her,” 
he said to me. “That search for Arizona sun- 
shine happened this way ... and it will give 
you a fair idea of what I have suffered for this 
marriage. 

“My wife, that redheaded woman over there, 
desired sunshine. We have it in Los Angeles, 
you know. In fact, the place is famous for it. 


| T was suddenly quiet in the Raymond-Mac- . 
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But that brand wasn’t good enough for her. She 
had to go away and get sun. I suggested a place 
called Palm Springs. Thousands from all parts 
of the country migrate there seasonally just for 
the sun. But no. That sunshine wouldn’t do 
for her, either. We had, by chance, been in 
Palm Springs once before when it rained down 
there. It does rain there, very, very occasion- 
ally. But she had to act as though it always 
poured in Palm Springs. And she had heard 
somewhere that the sun absolutely positively 
always shone in Arizona.” 

Gene turned back toward Mrs. Gene. 

“You had heard that, hadn’t you, darling?” 

“Yes, dear,” answered Miss MacDonald. 

“And you really planned the whole trip?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“And I consented to go because... .” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Hey, what is this?” demanded Gene. 

“A sound track,” announced Jeanette’s voice 
in deep tones. 

She was stretched out on the couch by now 
and her eyes were closed so that you couldn’t 
be positive but what she mighi be talking in her 
sleep. 


‘IGNORE her,” said Gene, turning back to me. 
“This is the way it happened. We packed up 
and left Los Angeles on a beautiful balmy after- 
noon but as we were coming into Flagstaff I 
heard a low gasp from my bride. It seems it was 
morning. Of course I wouldn’t know that for 
you know where I was, don’t you? Yes—in the 
upper. My bride, being down in the lower 
where the windows are, had pulled up the shade 
and was looking out. ‘Oh, Gene,’ she was ask- 
ing. ‘What do you think I see?’ 

“Well, what do you see?’ I asked. ‘From 
my vantage point I can’t see a thing. I’ll bet 
you're seeing beautiful sunshine.’ 

““No,’ she said, ‘I’m seeing snow.’ 

“Now that made everything dandy because, 
since Los Angeles is in the semi-tropics and 
Palm Springs the desert and we were supposed 
to be coming into even brighter and warmer sun 
than either of them offered (at least according 
to what my bride said), I had packed neither 
overcoat nor woolens. 

“But there we were, and since my wife had 
planned for us to go to some near-by ranch, 
and since that was as far as our train went any- 
how, we got out. 

“And it was indeed snowing and the tempera- 
ture was somewhere within friendly distance of 
about nine below zero. There was the man to 
drive us to the ranch, too, but, after a little chat 
with him, my wife found out that the real place 
for sunshine wasn’t Flagstaff, anyhow, but Pres- 
cott, a mere drop of 3,500 feet in altitude from 
where we were. 


One happy benedict—Gene Raymond 


“Dip you ever drop 3,500 feet in altitude in a 
matter of just a few hours? And did you ever 
make the drop in a rickety old car, with the 
driver taking his hands off the wheel every little 
while to point out the scenery? No? Well, I 
assure you it is a thrill, but a honey you could 
get along without very nicely. 

“I must say for my bride, though, that she 
never said a word. Of course, perhaps she was 
merely trying to keep her teeth from chattering. 

“We just rode along mile after mile and both 
of us tried to appear absolutely fascinated by 
the scenery. All I could think of was that I 
hoped we could get to Prescott alive and find a 
nice, hot meal somewhere. 

“Finally, however, we did get to Prescott and 
I trust I never hit a place that is damper and 
chillier than it was there that noon. But by this 
time Mrs. Raymond had learned, somehow or 
other, that the place for sunshine wasn’t Pres- 
cott, after all. The place was Phoenix. So we 
kept our teeth clenched and said we must laugh, 
we must laugh, over and over to ourselves and 
discovered that we could get a bus to Phoenix. 
It was leaving almost immediately but we had 
time for a bite, they said, at the restaurant 
across the square. 

“We rushed over there, with visions in mind 
of sizzling chicken, great piles of vegetables, 
steaming coffee and discovered that today’s dish 
was cold roast beef. They did have the coffee, 
though. So we climbed up on twin stools and 
ate that roast beef washed down with weak 
coffee. Then we made a run for the bus. 

“Another joy I’ll bet you’ve never had, you 
lucky girl, is to go down a mountain road in a 
bus. Do they rock you! We sat back in our 
seats with that cold roast beef sliding from side 
to side and made up our minds we wouldn’t be 
sick and pretended that we were going to sleep. 
But the man in back of us had asthma, so that 
was that. 


His marital accomplice—Jeanette MacDonald 


“Eventually, after what seemed a month, we 
did get to Phoenix. I had only one idea. To 
get into the hotel and go to bed. 

“Upon arrival in our rooms, however, my 
bride decided that the bed wasn’t wide enough 
for her. I never looked at my bed, but no, she 
had to have a double bed. So finally we got 
that put up in the other room and I crawled 
into my single cot and off to slumber I went. 

“But not for long. I had been asleep for what 
seemed two weeks to me when I became con- 
scious of a flashlight being flashed right over my 
eyes. I sat up, expecting to see at least a burg- 
lar, but you know who it was, don’t you?” 

“Me, the heavy,” supplied Jeanette. 

“Tgnore her,” ordered Gene. “But that is who 
it was. 

“What on earth?’ I demanded of her, 

“I can’t sleep,’ she said. 


“Well, what am I supposed to do about it?’ I 
asked. 

“*You are supposed to wake up and tell me a 
story that will put me to sleep,’ she said. 

‘J just gazed at her for a moment and then I 
remembered that we were the wonderful Ray- 
monds. We always laughed. So I said then I 
would tell her about the history of Arizona. 

“You see, knowing we were coming to Ari- 
zona to seek sunshine, I had looked up a book 
on the place. 

“Well, the history of Arizona ought to put 
me to sleep, said Jeanette. So I launched 
forthe. eee 

Gene got up and began strutting around the 
room in a magnificent burlesque of himself tell- 
ing the story. 

“Well, I began talking that history big,” he 
said. “I told her about the winning of the old 


. 


The camera charts the history 
of the MacDonald-Raymond grin: 
it started when the bride and 
groom stepped down the aisle; 
was still going strong, a year 
later, on a New York holiday 


West. I told her about the Indian wars and our 
brave boys fighting to make it free for us.” He 
waved his arms around in mock bravado. “Was 
I terrific? I'll say I was. I put Mrs. Raymond 
to sleep almost at once. She slumbered like a 
babe, lying on the bed that had been too nar- 
row for her. 

“But me! Ah, there you have something. I’d 
got myself so excited over those Indians that I 
couldn’t go to sleep for hours.” 

“He did, though,” murmured Jeanette from 
the couch. “He got to sleep around six but I 
woke up around eight, not knowing that, and I 
wanted to go horseback riding and I woke him 
up to tell him, didn’t I, dear?” 

Gene gave her a look. “You did, indeed, 
dear,” he said. 

He sat down, shaking his head in mock sor- 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Star Il Duce in the réles of dictator and father— 


two scenes from ‘The Private Life of Mussolini’ 
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DITORIAL note: the author of this amaz- 
ing article modestly omits what we believe 
to be an important fact in connection with 

the filming of episodes in the life of one of the 
world’s great men—namely, that Mr. Hullinger’s 
trip to Italy to make “The Private Life of Mus- 
solini” was conducted entirely on an unofficial 
basis. Yet, with no formal entree into govern- 
ment inner circles, he was successful in obtain- 
ing the right to film the first complete screen 
biography ever made of I] Duce. A remarkable 
motion picture resulted, highlights of which are 
presented here. 


BENITO MUSSOLINI is a movie star. 

He has just completed his first picture, take 
ing the part of himself in a feature pictorializ- 
ing his private life. 

To his aiready widely diversified réles of dic- 
tator of Italy, holder of many cabinet portfolios, 
journalist, playwright and aviator, he has now 
added that of leading man on the screen. 
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Along with Clark Gable and Wil- 
liam Powell, he is an “attraction” 
among the flickering marquee 
lights above the box office. 

I have just returned from Italy 
and from producing this picture, 
the first screen biography, I be- 
lieve, ever made of a living world 
statesman. 

For years he has been an ardent picture fan 
(Mussolini’s enthusiasm for movies is common 
talk in Europe; he personally censors all the 
newsreels produced in Italy) but not until now 
has Il Duce consented to step before the kleig 
lights and submit himself to one of the most 
exacting of all tests, the test of the screen. 


How, I have been asked, did he handle himself 
during the “shootings”? In comparison with his 
professional screen colleagues, how did he “do 
his stuff’? 

I never have produced a film of William 


Powell, but, as a writer in Holly- 
wood, I often watched America’s 
leading screen stars at work on the 
sets. 

In some ways, making a picture 
of a dictator is just like making 
any other picture. You use cam- 
eras and microphones and artificial 
lights. You have your leading man. 
That’s where the difference begins. 

Dictators—or at least this dictator—do not 
care to be dictated to. That meant, for one 
thing, that direction from behind the cameras 
was taboo. You could not shout ‘‘Cut!” and bully 
Mussolini into “doing his lines over.” Once the 
shooting of a scene began, it plunged forward 
to its finale without control. All the control 
you had was your arrangements in advance 
and, of course, your scissors when you saw the 
“rushes.” You had to gamble on what took 
place between times. You got the scene set in 
(Continued on page 87) 


SPEAKS 


The cinema's champion sinner, 
baddest "bad lady" in the 
movies—jumpin’ Jane Withers, 
competent cutup in 20th Cen- 
jury - Fox's “Hello Hollywood" 


ON THIS AND THE 
FOLLOWING PAGES PHOTOPLAY 
BRINGS YOU HOLLYWOOD AT 

ITS PICTORIAL BEST 


.. . Through Photoplay, these 
|. pages of noteworthy unpub- 
lished portraits, direct from 


his personal private files 


The ideal Saturday night date of all gallant Romeos 
in America—Olivia de Havilland. A demure young miss 
with ingenuous brown eyes and an air faintly remi- 
niscent of hearts and flowers, she is a descendant of 
English aristocracy, though, paradoxically, she was born 
in Tokio, Japan. Possessor of a curious penchant for 
_ writing poetry in bed, "Livvie'' is, otherwise, a nor- 
mal young person of twenty-two, who likes to sleep 
fourteen hours a day and dance all night—when she 
gets the chance. Amateur high-school plays inti- 
mated her value to motion-picture scouts; her Techni- 
color beauty in “Robin Hood" proved it to producers 


Reserved bystander at the Hollywood social merry-go- 
round is this urbane English ee of Filmtown. An 
intelligent gentleman, he clings to his pipe and his 
tweeds by reason of his Surrey background; to his box- 
office by right of his competent screen love-making. 
Viking at heart, he sails the high seas often; divides 
his “land time’ between the set of “If | Were 
King’ and the library. An excellent Hurrell por- 
trayal of an excellent actor: Ronald Colman, master 
of the pleasant white house in Beverly Hills | 


A small person with a mind of her own—Janet Gaynor, 
pretty "George-Ann" of "The Young in Heart." Born 
Laura Gainer in staid Philadelphia, she entered the 
business world unobtrusively as a shoe-store clerk, 
sprung dynamically into the film industry by her work 
in “Seventh Heaven." A _ freckled little redhead, 
who, in her thirteen years in films, has run the 
gamut of fame, failure and return to glory, she is pre- 
sented here in her true mien: the wistfulness that 
she has embodied in the American film tradition 


HOLLYWOOD'S GREATEST ESTATE 


HEN a lucky guest enters the Harold 
Lloyd estate for the first time, he 
probably pinches himself to see if he’ll 
wake up from the beautiful dream. Before him 
stretches a fairyland of eighteen acres—grounds 
which require the services of six gardeners. 
First, there is the nine-hole golf course—all part 
of the landscaping. Through it meanders an 
eight-hundred-foot stream, with three canoes 


ready for anyone wishing to explore its length. 
Feeding the stream is a waterfall with a hundred- 
foot drop, which on special occasion is lit up at 
night. There are miles of trails, and the main 
walk before the house is lined by imported Italian 
cypress trees. Also, there is a huge water lily 
pond, a barbecue pit where large parties can be 
held, hothouses, an apiary and several gardens. 
For sport lovers there is a walled-in tennis 


court, the blue-tiled swimming pool, an indoor 
handball and squash court with a gallery which 
accommodates one hundred and thirty people. 
The children delight in a miniature Normandy 
playhouse complete with living room, bedroom, 
kitchen and bathroom and even boasting an 
electric stove, running water and a telephone. 
Harold Lloyd will soon again be seen in “Pro- 
fessor Beware,” released by Paramount. 


Views of "Greenacres," in Beverly Hills, the 
house that Harold built. Opposite page: 
the court and mill; this page: above, the 
breakfast room; left, pool; below, the li- 
brary and "Poplar Garden," with its fountain 
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English to the core is juve 
Richard Greene, late of the 
atah," now of Hollywood, with 
—and tie—resembling those of 


A fifteen-year-old girl with the voice of . .. and expression of the First Lady of Holly- Sisters under the Fox fla 
a mature woman—phenomenal Deanna Dur- wood, Norma Shearer. Two fitting “look- Sonja Henie, brilliant blonde fro 
bin, whose twinkling eyes and oval face alikes" by reason of their Canadian birth, Norway, whose dimples, smile ar 
are almost counterparts of the features ... their poised charm, their buoyant spirit sturdy little figure remind one . 


»bert Taylor, straight from a 
ka town, all-around American 
profile has made millions of 
s (and dollars) flutter 


We heard these stars resembled each other but, 


like the Man from Missouri, we had to have posi- 
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tive proof. These amazing unposed informals from 


Photoplay’s files convince us beyond a doubt 


>f another tiny blonde, noted, Two golden-haired girls—whose verve and vi- . . - another Southern gal was using her 
for sparkling footwork. And tality belie the lazy tradition of the Deep to conquer Broadway. Hollywood brought 
Zanuck says, ". .. Sonja Henie South. While one perky lass’s nimble feet were together; Photoplay finds them Sz 
grown-up Shirley Temple." bringing her closer to fame and fortune . . . Rogers and her "'spittin' image,” Miriam 
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1914—Beverly Bayne 
Psyche on her mind 


1919—Mary Pickford 1920—Lois Lee 1921—Blanche Sweet 1922—Lila Lee 
Sweet, simple and curlish The wrap-around ' A bad case of shingles Oh rats! 


1926—Lois Wilson 1927—Billie Dove 1928—Alice White 1929—Norma Shearer 
Marcel—that washboard look ... and she had a little curl Gone with the wind The better to hear you, my 


1935—Constance Bennett 1936—Ginger Rogers 1937—Sylvia Sidney 
_Th i —————— Page Ginaer! Rall srarie mrsenl 
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‘5—Marjorie Rambeau 1916—Blanche Sweet 1917—Ilrene Castle 1918—Doris Lee 
», heavy hangs on thy head Wild and woolly wistfulness First bob—revolution! Wartime. bigwig 
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'23—Barbara La Marr 1924—Gloria Swanson 1925—Norma Talmadge 1926—Clara Bow 
Strike up the band Patent leather finish Hothouse flower—made by hand The flapper's bounding mane 
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1931|—Kay Francis 1932—Laura La Plante 


1930—Greta Garbo 1931—Dolores Del Rio 
"Dipped''—in more ways than one 


Slick, sleek and slinky ...the pug came tumbling after Male order for charm 


Herewith Photoplay’s hysterical his- 
tory of three decades of “crowning 


glory’’ brainstorms on the distaff side 


1938—Loretta Young and Barbara Read 
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Latest International Alliance—Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. and Danielle Darrieux in Universal's Comedy, "The Rage of Paris" 


ANKY Bey 


Scotch-Irish product of Indiana and Princeton— 
James Stewart, first of his kind on the screen 
and "'tickled pink" about it. Long, lean and like- 
able, he ambled his ingenuous way from stock, to 
Broadway, to Hollywood, where his drawl, his 
cowlick and his brilliance made him box-office. 
Veteran of a few "very light" loves, he now con- 
centrates his affections on ''Son,"' his police dog, 
his talents on "Shopworn Angel." His impression 
of himself on the screen? “All arms and legs!” 


PHOTOGRAPH BY IRVING LIPPMA 


Each object on these pages is associated with some 
famous star. If you know your movies and movie gossip, 
filling in the owners' names in the blanks below should 
be child's play. If the going's hard, see page 79 


As the bearer of a future pot of gold, 
Zanuck has chosen photogenic Arleen 
Whelan, ex-Hollywood manicurist. Lead- 
ing lady in her first réle: the Jeannie" 
in 20th Century-Fox's "Kidnapped" 


Veteran of films is sixteen-year-old 
Helen Parrish, who appeared in movies 
at the age of two. A comeback staged 
in ‘Mad About Music" won her a con- 
tract—and_ high praise at Universal 


Four years ago, a fourteen-year-old blonde came to Hollywood 
on a two weeks’ vacation—and remained to become a movie star: 
Universal's child of genius—Nan Grey of ‘Danger on the Air" 


ITE 10 Poe 


On the dark eyes, bright smile and intrinsic talent 
of Southern Marjorie Weaver, 20th Century-Fox pins its 
faith. Coed winner of a beauty contest, she was 
spotted by a scout, coaxed to Hollywood, where, today, 
she wins uncontested laurels in "Three Blind Mice" 


Night-club protégée of Benny Rubin, 
Miller has proved the value of her ni 
ble feet to RKO by four successful r6 
has now been loaned to an eager 


umbia for "You Can't Take It With You 


ita—slender, olive-skinned Mexican, 
studios’ “perfect Polynesian type." 
uct of a vaudeville act, she clicked 
Mutiny on the Bounty," was appointed 
ogram's future box-office prop 


rinkled with stardust are these meteoric young- 
rs on whom Hollywood producers have pinned 


ir hopes for creating stars with box-office magic 


In a schoolgirl outfit she flashed across the screen 
as the young victim in "They Won't Forget""—and 
people came away talking. Personal find of Mervyn 
Le Roy is "The Sweater Girl'—Lana Turner, now 


the choice of M-G-M for "Love Finds Andy Hardy" 
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Graduate of Broadway's white lights is 
Louise Campbell, prime starlet at Para- 
mount. Emigrating West, she passed her 
preliminary film quiz in six pictures, 
graduates now to “Men With Wings” 


Baby of the Lane sisters—peppery Pris- 
cilla. A twenty-one-year-old blonde with 
theatrical training, she has an eye to 
the future and (in "Cowboy from Brooklyn'’) 
her feet solidly on the Warners’ ground 


Imported delicacy who made Mickey Rooney's heart flutter (with 
box-office results) in "Judge Haris Children" is Jacqueline 
Laurent, late of French films, now of M-G-M's promising roster 


Box office's King and Que 
hold court again on the M-G 
lot, and here is the first p 
ture on the first day, with 
newcomer admitted to tf 
charmed circle. This ti 
it's Walter Pidgeon in "'T 
Hot to Handle" who comple 
the trio instead of Spend 
Tracy of "Test Pilot" fa 


Janet Gaynor, minus Tyrone Power, plus a wisp of a 
hat, an orchid corsage and handsome Richard Carl- 


GOSSIP OF 
HOLLYWOOD 


son (latest Broadway import) makes a new equation— 
answer yet unsolved. Right: George Raft plus 
Virginia Pine totals one long-standing romance 


Presenting the low-down on the high 


jinks of filntown—as jotted down 


by our wily Coast G-Man York 


They Do Say:— 


TYRONE POWER is casting longing eyes in 
Sonja Henie’s direction once again—and little 
Sonja admits she’s never lost her fondness for 
Cy re 

Katharine Hepburn is slated for Scarlett—if 
the public will accept her. How do you feel 
about it, by the way?... 

It’s love and probably marriage between Mary 
Maguire and Joseph Schenck, 20th Century-Fox 
producer... 

Despite all studio attempts to make Richard 
Greene another young man-about-town with 
the ladies he remains loyal to his very first 
American sweetheart—Arleen Whelan... . 


Guilty, Wayne? 


P ERSISTENT rumors are making the rounds 
that Wayne Morris is taking his screen luck just 
a mite too importantly for any good. 

A very prominent actor who was recently 
co-starred in a picture in which young Morris 


played, tells of meeting the blond actor at a re- 
cent gathering. Rushing up to the star, Wayne 
is said to have shouted, “Boy, I’ve just seen the 
preview of my new picture. Wait ’til yousee it.” 
The silence that followed was deep as a sea. 
Let’s hope Wayne, who is really a most like- 
able kid, gets hep to himself, in time. 


Is It Love—Or Is It? 


WHo would ever think PuHoropiay,-at its age, 
would turn out to be a Danny Cupid de luxe? 

Yet it happened. At our Hollywood party in 
honor of Mr. Bernarr Macfadden, one Michael 
Whalen came over breathing questions in our 
ear. 

“Who is she? She’s marvelous. 
derful. I must meet her.” 

We looked over and discovered Michael’s ob- 
ject of adoration was none other than the lovely 
Ilona Massey. 

So, leading over an excited Michael to a calm 
Ilona, we spoke their names. 

That was as far as we got. 
there absorbed in each other. 

And now Hollywood’s greatest romance is 
Michael and Ilona. The two are seen constantly 
together. 

Recently, in the corset section of a local de- 
partment store, we ran head on into Michael 
waiting patiently for his mother. 

“T can’t thank you enough,” he enthused. “It’s 
the romance of my life.” 

So Puotoriay takes a bow for furnishing its 
own “Who’s going with whom” material. 


She’s won- 


They just sat 


French Accent on a Practical Joke 


THE French wife of Fernand Gravet is wading 
through the intricate and weighty business of 
learning English. 

A wag, meeting her at the studio, offered to 
help. “If you want to please and surprise Fer- 
nand with your progress, say to him when he 
arrives home this evening, “You are a ham.” 

Delighted Mrs. Gravet memorized the line 
and waited for her handsome husband’s return. 

“Fernand,” she cried “you are a—” and then 
stopped. “I have mislaid the word,” she cried. 
“Oh, I am sorry.” 

“What does it sound like?” Fernand urged. 

“Oh, it was lovely, I am sure. Something so 
nice. OhIam so sorry.” 

The Gravets are still wondering about the lost 
and so-beautiful word. 


Rudy, How Could You? 


HoLLYwoop is still in a well-maybe-we’re- 
wrong daze. 

It seems the first day Rudy Vallee reported on 
the “Gold Diggers in Paris” set, he carried a 
book under his arm. Between each scene Rudy 
would hurry back to his book, feverishly turn- 
ing the pages. 

“What’s he reading?” Allen Jenkins kept 
asking everyone. 

“T think it’s a mystery story,’ Rosemary Lane 
replied. “No other kind of book could be so 
absorbing.” 

However, no member of the cast could ever 
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The Ice Follies of 1938 
brought out the town. 
Myrna Loy and husband 
Arthur Hornblow made an 
informal evening of it... 


. while J. Walter Ru- 
ben kept a formal date 
with a lovely blonde— 
Virginia Bruce Ruben 


get close enough to the book to find out, until 
one day Rudy carried the book from his set 
dressing room and carelessly laid it down on a 
chair. 
With one fell swoop the cast was on the book. 
It was called “How to Act.” Rudy was then 


on the chapter dealing with repression and its 
value. 


Hollywood on Trial 


A rain wisp of a woman, still girlish in spite 
of more than thirty years before the footlights, 
tells an amazed reporter: “I am definitely 
through with films,” in commenting on an offer 
of $85,000 for one picture. 

Helen Hayes, who reached cinematic heights 
in “The Sin of Madelon Claudet” and “A Fare- 
well to Arms,” ignores Hollywood to do one- 
night stands on the road in her sensational stage 
success, “Victoria Regina.” In her devotion to 
the theater as opposed to the more lucrative field 
of motion-picture acting she is like such other 
stage favorites as Katharine Cornell, Lynn 
Fontanne, Gertrude Lawrence and Ruth Gor- 
don, all deserving of the term: “Great.” 

Some years ago, Miss Fontanne made one pic- 
ture for M-G-M, “The Guardsman,” which 
was a great artistic success but made no money. 
In the early talkie days, Gertrude Lawrence 
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made several pictures, but the results were so 
unfortunate that the very sight of a motion-pic- 
ture studio makes her ill. 

Neither Katharine Cornell nor Ruth Gordon 


has ever faced the camera. True, neither is 
beautiful in a conventional sense, yet each is 
far from unattractive. There is no reason why, 
with the aid of expert make-up and skilled pho- 
tography, they should not emerge as extremely 
personable on the screen. 

What is there about motion pictures which 
makes them refuse to make so much as a mo- 
tion-picture test? 

Is it because they have seen other fine ac- 
tresses, such as Julie Haydon, Helen Chandler 
and Zita Johann, all of whom have youth as 
well as great acting talent, ignored and mis- 
handled simply because Hollywood producers 
seemed unable to bring out to the fullest their 
rare and unique talents? 

Is it because of the impersonal methods nec- 
essary in the studios geared to turn out a great 
many pictures each year? 

Whatever the reason, fans are being deprived 
of an opportunity to enjoy the greatest acting 
talent of our age. 

Hollywood owes this debt to the legions of 
motion-picture devotees who have helped to 
make it the rich, powerful industry it now is. 
The question now is what are we, the film-going 
public, going to do about it? 


Preview Peep of a Newcomer— 


His name is John Litel. Already fans are be- 
ginning to write in about the smoothness of his 
work and to ask questions about Warner 
Brothers’ newest contribution to films. So, just 
so you can be ahead of the parade, we tell you: 

He’s direct from the New York stage. His 
father, a Wisconsin banker, insisted his son fol- 
low the family profession. He became an actor 
instead—only to play the banker friend of Kay 
Francis in “My Bill.” He’s so tickled to ex- 
change the uncertainty of the stage for the se- 
curity of movies and his orange ranch, he can’t 
see straight. Thinks actors who keep yelling 
for the stage are blockheads. 

Joined up with the French during the early 
stage of the World War and can tell stories 
til the cows come home. Pours coffee over his 
vanilla ice cream, has gone wild over petunia 
planting in his garden, knows how to meet all 
kids on a man-to-man basis and has stirred the 
fancy of all theater-goers in “Little Miss Thor- 
oughbred,” “Alcatraz Island” and others. 

What’s more, he’s a honey. Take our word! 


Farewell to Fans and Fame 


“PLL occasionally make a picture if they want 
me—providing I’m in California and providing 
it fits in with my husband’s plans,” Kay Francis 
told us recently over the telephone, “but other- 
wise the day I marry I’m finished with pictures 
as a career. I always said marriage and movies 
wouldn’t mix, remember? 

“Well, I meant that.” 

And so, with the pealing of wedding bells, a 
beautiful actress says farewell to fans and fame. 
“A good sport,’ Hollywood agrees. “Kay took 
the hard luck with chin up, no alibis and no 
tears of regret.” 

They refer to the recent series of “B” pictures 
handed Kay by her studio. Without a word, 
Kay accepted her lot and gave them her best. 


Seen at the Phil Selznick Café: 
Hank Fonda, minus his spouse, and 
Josephine Hutchinson, minus her 
bonnet. Also sans chapeau, Sim- 


one Simon (below) squired by Joan 
Markey 


Bennett's 


“A good ‘A’ picture would have meant new 
life and a new beginning to Kay,” Hollywood 
says. “Instead she took what they gave her and 
made a graceful exit.” 

Cheerio and good luck to Kay Francis, then, 
a beautiful lady who played the game. 


The “Four Men” Go Wrong 


REUNION in Vienna, the glamorous plot of yes- 
terday’s theater, has its rival in a recent Re- 
union in Hollywood. Only the latter is no play- 
wright’s pipe dream but is actually a real-life 
happening. 

It seems Loretta Young decided to invite her 
four leading men of “Four Men And A Prayer” 
to a reunion luncheon. The boys, David Niven, 
George Sanders, Richard Greene and Bill Henry 
all accepted gladly, but, in a little pre-luncheon 
huddle, decided that a movie star’s idea of 
luncheon couldn’t possibly appease Four Hun- 
gry Men and an Appetite. 

“You know how they eat,” Niven said, “like a 
butterfly. I think it a jolly idea for each of us 
to stoke up on a round or two of hamburgers 
first. What say?” 

So they stoked. 

“Sorry, boys,’ Loretta greeted them, “but 
we've gone to no extra fuss. You'll eat just 
what I eat every day for lunch.” 

Niven passed out a see-what-did-I-tell-you 
look to the other boys and proceeded to the 
table. 

They had soup first. Then a vegetable salad, 
large portion. Then baked sausages and sauer- 
kraut with vegetables. Hot biscuits with, jam 
followed with rich custard and a generous slice 
of chocolate cake. 

Along about the sausage stopover, young 
Greene began wilting. At the hot biscuit stage, 
Niven and Henry turned a fascinating old ivory. 
Sanders held out to the custard round. 

All four boys politely but unsteadily lurched 
from the table and excused themselves while 
Loretta looked on in astonishment. 

“What’s got into them?” she asked herself 
politely, finishing up all the extra pieces of cake. 

The boys were later found on the studio 
gym floor—moaning softly. 

“Four Men and a Stomach Ache” the gym in- 
structor explained to the janitor. “Just let them 
alone.” 


It’s Rare in Hollywood! 


GEORGE BRENT, who has a delectable sense of 
humor, tells this story on himself. 

During the making of “Mountain Justice,” Di- 
rector Michael Curtiz wandered onto the set one 
day for a visit and, approaching the assistant 
director, said, “Who plays the girl in this pic- 
ture?” He was told Josephine Hutchinson. 

“Oh, yes, and who plays the father?” The 
answer was Robert Barrat. 

“Oh,” said Curtiz, “and who plays the hero?” 

“George Brent,” came the answer, whereupon, 
Curtiz threw one hand up in the air, crying, 
“Stop, I have enough,” and went goose-stepping 
off the set. 

(Continued on page 70) 


CANDID PHOTOGRAPHY BY 
HYMAN FINK 


Brian Aherne gives a party at the Victor Hugo before sailing 
for England. Above: Maureen O'Sullivan, the host, Andrea Leeds. 
Below: Herbert Marshall, Countess di Frasso, Edmund Goulding 


> WHITE BANNERS—Warners 


STERN and stuffed with preachments, this sad story 
has a few things in its favor. One is manly Jackie 
Cooper’s nice acting as a sixteen-year-old who 
needs regeneration. Out of the storm to a poor in- 
ventor’s family comes Fay Bainter, whose saintly 
qualities get sticky at times; she takes over the 
household, eggs the professor-inventor, Claude 
Rains, on to devising the first electric refrigerator, 
nurses Bonita Granville through pneumonia and gets 
a glint in her eye periodically when she sees Jackie. 
This is because, in reality, he’s her illegitimate son. 
Out of all this comes a series of lectures on the 
“turn the other cheek” philosophy; Jackie’s conver- 
sion into a young scientist; and a fine renunciation 
scene when the boy’s father: returns. 


% HOLIDAY—Columbia 


Wirx all the fuss about Katharine Hepburn and 
exhibitors complaining that she is not box-office, 
this has a special interest in that it presents her in 
a more appealing fashion than ever before. The 
hurried, accented speech, so susceptible to parody, 
has almost disappeared; she is warm and sincere 
and distinctly interesting. “Holiday” itself has al- 
ways been a distinguished story, although in 1938 
it will seem a little dated. You can’t ask a reces- 
sion-ridden audience to weep over the unhappiness 
of people who are so filthy rich they live in a house 
like an apartment hotel, and don’t know what to 
do with their money. 

Cary Grant, inimitably reassuring in this some- 
what solemn shriek against the evil of piling up 
riches, plays the philosophical young businessman 
who falls in love with Doris Nolan, daughter of 
millions. He wants to get enough money together 
to take a holiday and find himself; she wants him 
to go into her father’s bank and slave. There fol- 
lows nearly an hour and a half of discussion about 
this, with Miss Hepburn, Doris’ rebellious elder sis- 
ter, pulling for Cary—whom she, unhappily, loves 
also. This version is much longer than the one 
Ann Harding made, and much more talkative. 
George Cukor has directed it at a leisured pace and 
each portrayal is a masterpiece in itself, especially 
that of Lew Ayres as the disillusioned and drunken 
younger brother. Edward Everett Horton and Jean 
Dixon both do a sympathetic job as amiable, if poor, 
friends of Grant’s. 
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% TROPIC HOLIDAY—Paramount 


PropUCER ARTHUR HORNBLOW, JR., deserves 
a hand-embroidered sombrero for this comedy mu- 
sical. It is swell summer fare. It is also timely, 
with the headlines screaming Mexico. And Mexico 
it is—not a gun-toting revolutionary in sight, but a 
sleepy coastal town, where Ray Milland, a screwy 
Hollywood writer, goes to get an idea for a screen 
romance. He finds love with Dorothy Lamour, a 
native in a skirt this time—with ruffles! Fireworks 
pop when Ray’s screen star lady friend learns she’s 
been jilted. 

The tropical settings, the Ensenada Singers, the 
Dominguez Brothers’ Marimba Band, Tito Guizar’s 
songs—all are elegant. Bob Burns and Martha Raye, 
both toned down, are consequently really funny. 


>% ALEXANDER’S RAGTIME BAND— 
20th Century-Fox 


Mr. ZANUCK calls this an American Cavalcade told 
in music and there can be no better way to describe 
it. After a series of mediocre productions this gor- 
geous picture is a reminder that Hollywood can still 
give out with the best entertainment in the world. 
Filled with nostalgic melody, lavishly created, splen- 
didly directed and with a cast of beautiful and tal- 
ented people, “Alexander’s Ragtime Band” is di- 
rectly appealing to every type of theater-goer. 

The story begins on the Barbary Coast thirty years 
ago when a Nob Hill renegade to ragtime, Tyrone 
Power, discovers the music of Irving Berlin’s “Rag- 
time Band” in a honky tonk and introduces it. Don 
Ameche plays the piano in Tyrone’s little group and 
Alice Faye, a cheap-looking café singer, does the 
warbling. As Power adjusts her to his standards of 
taste, love comes to them; the band rises to success, 
Alice becomes a musical-comedy star and Ameche 
turns song writer. Then War—Tyrone and Alice 
quarrel, he goes to the front, and she marries Don. 
After the Armistice Tyrone returns to build Alex- 
ander’s band once more to phenomenal heights and 
the picture culminates romantically and melodically 
at Carnegie Hall. 

The thread of story is not too exceptional, al- 
though it has one magnificent climax in the renun- 
ciation scene. More important is that one man’s 
music, played in 1938, can recapture so completely 
three decades of American social history. Ethel 
Merman, Jack Haley, Jean Hersholt, Helen Westley 
and others deliver exceptional performances. 
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> LORD JEFF—M-G-M 


SINCE Freddie Bartholomew has grown out of the 
Eton collar stage, his studio has been hard put to 
find perfect stories for him. This one seems to be 
a kind of answer, although in it he must again share 
all honors (as in “The Devil Is a Sissy” and “Cap- 
tains Courageous”) with that fine young actor, 
Mickey Rooney. 

Freddie plays a rich orphan boy who’s the dupe 
of jewel thieves. When he’s caught, he’s sent to a 
British merchant marine training school where he 
meets Mickey, boy petty officer. Antagonism grows 
between the two kids, and Freddie’s adjusted ado- 
lescent mind leads him into trouble from which 
Mickey, unwilling, but spurred by a sense of duty, 
must rescue him. It’s a story of young regenera- 
tion and the growth of friendship. 

Charles Coburn and Herbert Mundin both have 
excellent opportunities and use them, but Gale Son- 
dergaard (still remembered for her knockout per- 
formance in “Anthony Adverse’) is not at her best. 
The most consistent scene stealer is a tiny lad 
named Terry Kilburn, who, despite Rooney’s salty 
performance, and the brave little appeal of Bartho- 
lomew, succeeds wholly in capturing the audience’s 
heart. 

Director Sam Wood’s direction of the marine 
scenes in the English Navy is as fine as in those he 
created for “Navy Blue and Gold” and will hold in- 
terest for any one in these days of “big navy” talk. 
The entire picture is so pure, you may bring the en- 
tire family. They will enjoy it immensely. 


GOLD DIGGERS IN PARIS—Warners 


Tue Freres Warner have made another musical. 
Our impulse is to repeat that sentence until all the 
space is used up, but this one deserves special com- 
ment because it has an amusing story twist, Rudy 
Vallee and the Schnickelfritz Band in it. Mistaken 
identity is used to the hilt, with Hugh Herbert, as 
a French representative (ugh), thinking Vallee’s 
Club Bali swingsters are the American Ballet group 
and inviting them to the Paris Exposition. They go, 
get into trouble, save everything by presenting their 
own show. 

Rosemary Lane makes eyes at Rudy. The best 
numbers are “I Wanna Go Back to Bali” and 
“A Stranger in Paree.” Production is lavish, of 
course, with plenty of Berkeley girls. 


% THE RAGE OF PARIS—Universal 


lr was probably inevitable that Universal would in- 
troduce new star Danielle Darrieux in a comedy. 
The surprising thing is that Darrieux took the tired 
script and made it successful entertainment. As a 
French girl out of work, she sets out to get a rich 
husband—and, by golly, gets one. Louis Hayward, 
who apparently drips with the necessary, is snapping 
at her bait when Doug Fairbanks, Jr., comes along, 
kidnaps the gal, takes her to his mountain lodge. At 
this point there is much cute business which Dar- 
rieux carries off hilariously. 

Both Hayward and Doug, Jr., live up to Miss 
Darrieux’s pace. Helen Broderick and Mischa Auer 
are very chipper—but watch the stars shine for the 
newcomer. Enfin—Heigh Ho the Darrieux! 
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% THREE BLIND MICE—20th Century-Fox 


Taree sisters, living on a chicken farm, get a 
legacy, decide to spend the money to secure a rich 
husband for one sister. Lots are drawn. Loretta 
Young wins. In Santa Barbara, chosen as the base 
of the trio’s man hunt, there are two men. One, 
Joel McCrea, looks rich but isn’t; the other, David 
Niven, both looks it and is. Loretta chooses Joel; 
finds he’s broke; takes David. Then Joel comes 
back, says “But we love each other”’—and she goes 
back to him. The other sisters, Marjorie Weaver 
and Pauline Moore, are then constrained to find a 
solution that will reconcile wealth and love. 

This is the prize package of all recent stories 
about predatory girls, but you will find it amusing. 
Wise-cracking Binnie Barnes takes top honors. 


THE BEST PICTURES OF THE MONTH 


Alexander's Ragtime Band Tropic Holiday 
White Banners 
The Rage of Paris 
Yellow Jack 


Holiday 

Lord Jeff 

Hold That Kiss 
Three Blind Mice 


BEST PERFORMANCES OF THE MONTH 


Tyrone Power in ‘Alexander's Ragtime Band" 
Alice Faye in ‘Alexander's Ragtime Band" 
Don Ameche in "Alexander's Ragtime Band" 

Danielle Darrieux in ''The Rage of Paris" 
Fay Bainter in ''White Banners" 


Jackie Cooper in "White Banners" 


Mickey Rooney in "Lord Jeff" 
Freddie Bartholomew in "'Lord Jeff" 
Binnie Barnes in "Three Blind Mice" . 

Dick Powell in "Cowboy from Brooklyn" 
Robert Montgomery in "Yellow Jack" 
Katharine Hepburn in "Holiday" 
Cary Grant in "Holiday" 


Mickey Rooney in "Hold That Kiss" 
Maureen O'Sullivan in "Hold That Kiss" 


BLIND ALIBI—RKO-Radio 


NTO this emaciated yarn, transparently thin in 
spots, Richard Dix manages to inject a neat and 
wholesome bit of entertainment. Dix poses as a 
blind sculptor in order to retrieve stolen letters from 
a museum piece of statuary. Ace, the Wonder Dog, 
comes in for plenty of honors when the thieves gang 
up on Dix. Whitney Bourne, Frances Mercer and 
Eduardo Ciannelli feature in the cast. 
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PRISON NURSE—Republic 
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AnotHuER Big House story dealing with a convict 
doctor, Henry Wilcoxon, who wins a pardon for his 
aid in stemming a typhoid fever epidemic in prison. 
However, just as Wilcoxon is about to be freed, he 
becomes innocently involved in a prison break and 
loses his freedom. Marian Marsh and Johnny Ar- 
ledge complete the cast principals. Dull and point- 
less throughout, so just skip it. 


THE LADY IN THE MORGUE—Universal 


REGARDLESS of the rather gruesome title, this 
turns out as a breezy high-stepping little mystery 
tale with Preston Foster once again proving himself 
a modern Sherlock Holmes. When a woman’s body 
is found in a hotel room with no clues to her iden- 
tity or her murderer, Foster steps in, and presto- 
chango—the mystery is solved. Patricia Ellis and 
Frank Jenks are two capable performers. 
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SWISS MiSS—Hal Roach-M-G-M 


LAUREL AND HARDY return to the screen in a pic- 
ture far below their usual high brand of comedy. 
The boys, mousetrap salesmen, journey to Switzer- 
land, where they meet Della Lind, who is in love 
with her composer, Walter Woolf King. Each rou- 
tine seems stale and reminiscent of Mack Sennett. 
King and Miss Lind sing pleasingly. 

(Continued on page 89) 
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Our studio sleuth looks in on summer 
sets to check up for you ona long 


list of surprise packages for the fall 


BY JACK WADE 


F Hollywood is on the spot these days—one 
thing is certain. It’s as busy as a bird dog 
working its way off. 

We heard that the stars weren’t clicking and 

a lot of pictures weren’t sticking out in the wide, 
wide world. So we decided to run right out and 
see what the studios are doing about it. 

And that, take it from us, is plenty! 

If this summer’s line-up of big pictures 
doesn’t ring the welkin in the fall, then you 
better get out your old stereoptican slide and 
view again the wonders of Niagara Falls and 
Paris After Dark. 

But we don’t think that will be at all neces- 
sary. 

For one thing, Frank Capra is back at work, 
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Picture-making is 


Take It With You": 


the atector Franc aren 


the actors, Lionel Barrymore. and Jean Arthur 


making “You Can’t Take It With You” at Co- 
lumbia. That’s our first stop, because Frank 
Capra is Hollywood’s Medicine Man. He has a 
genius for giving the movies a “shot in the arm” 
when they most need it. Remember “It Hap- 
pened One Night,” and “Mister Deeds Goes to 
Town”? 

Well, after watching one big scene of “You 
Can’t Take It With You,” we'll risk our roll on 
another Capra hit. This hilarious but homey 
Broadway play, by Kaufman and Hart, looks 
like what the doctor ordered for sagging box- 
office lines. 


It’s delightful and delirious—all about a family 
of relaxed people who believe in having their 
fun out of life while they’re on earth to enjoy it. 

We look in on one of the swellest of scenes— 
the night Jimmy Stewart, a rich boy in love with 
Jean Arthur, arrives to meet Jean’s family. 
Everything goes wrong for Jean, and the be- 
wildered Jimmy thinks he’s in a madhouse. 
Lionel Barrymore as Grandpa, Spring Bying- 
ton as the fluttery Penny, Jimmy, Jean, Sam 
Hinds, Halliwell Hobbes, Mischa Auer—practi- 
cally the whole cast joins in the full house of 
family boners that makes Capra grin from ear 
to ear, and keeps the assistant director scream- 
ing “Quiet!” to down the lusty chuckles of all 
present—including us. 

When a scene is long, fast and furious, with 
lines overlapping and all the uptakes quick, 
you'd be surprised how a studio set onlooker 
loses himself in the action. Three times Capra 
has to “cut” because of squealing bystanders; 
only once because an actor muffs a line! 


SucH a set we’ve never seen. It’s strewn with 
household gimcracks and gewgaws that seem to 
have been assembled from all the swap-shops 
in the land. It’s a prop man’s nightmare, too, we 
learn, because Capra’s been shooting the same 
scene on two stages; one on location ten miles 
away. Every day they’ve been hauling the doo- 
dads back and forth and putting them in place, 
like a jigsaw puzzle. 

After the “cut” Jean Arthur sweeps by, 
snooty and unsmiling. Jean does not win our 
popularity contest in Hollywood, but maybe she 
doesn’t want to be the life of the party. She 
looks very much the same after her year’s hold- 
out. Columbia used this grand part to lure her 
back again after her sulk about bad assign- 
ments. Still, she doesn’t look a bit happy 
about it. 

Jimmy Stewart is more congenial. While he 
takes an experimental workout on the xylo- 
phone, he tells us he’s the luckiest guy in the 
world to get a part in this picture—but someone 
else tells us that Capra considers himself the 
lucky one to get Jim. He held up the picture a 
week, until Jimmy finished “Shopworn Angel” 
—just couldn’t see anyone but that Stewart boy 
in the part. 

We get in a word with Capra, while the Mir- 
acle Man leans back in his canvas chair under 
the camera. We're after his directing secret and 
we tell him so. “If I had a secret,” he smiles 
genially, “I certainly wouldn’t tell it—but I 
haven't! I just get the right actors and the right 
script. Then there’s nothing to it!” 

Well, maybe not. But that “nothing” is quoted 
at a cool million dollars on the open market in 


Anne Shirley, Ralph Morgan, Ruby 
Keeler and Fay Bainter are in- 
volved when the feathers start to 


fly in "Mother Carey's Chickens” 


Hollywood. That “nothing” is the little item 
that makes every Capra picture the “white 
hope” of Hollywood. That “nothing,” ladies and 
gentlemen, is one of the greatest assets in the 
movie business—and “You Can’t Take It With 
You.” But oh, how many studios wish they 
could! 

Prospect number two for a greater fall movie 
menu is steaming up at Selznick International. 
No—not “Gone with the Wind.” In fact, a little 
sparrow chirped to us that “Jezebel” put a seri- 
ous crimp in production plans for that too-long 
delayed picture. As we stalk up the walk to the 
white colonial Selznick piazza, however, a sign 
tells us it’s “Scarlett Way’—so they’re still 
thinking about it over there, anyway. 


“THE YOUNG IN HEART” brings S-I to life 
again. It also brings Janet Gaynor back to the 
sereen after too, too many months. And how it 
brings her back! The first thing we notice when 
we step on the set is Gaynor, or rather Gaynor’s 
graceful gams—or just plain legs, if you prefer. 
Didn’t know she had ’em, did you? Well— 
you'll see. 

For this is the first time in history Janet has 
ventured the movie world a peep at her pretty 
supports. She’s strolling around in a pirate out- 
fit, as we come up. Big, floppy, skull-and- 
erossbones hat, shirtwaist and such _ short 
panties! It’s a shame they’re not making this 
one in Technicolor like Janet’s last, “A Star Is 
Born,” because there is no red hair in Holly- 


wood with just that heavenly sheen that Janet’s 
has. And no brown eyes, either. 

“The Young In Heart” stems from I. A. R. 
Wylie’s saga of a delightfully irresponsible clan, 
“The Gay Banditti.” It promises to start a new 
cycle of insane pictures—-but this time intel- 
ligently insane ones, if that makes sense. Slap- 
stick vulgarity is out—witty dialogue and 
adultly amusing situations are on the way in. 
Sophisticated screwballs, as it were. The cast 
of this ties in with that idea—Douglas Fairbanks, 
Jr., Paulette Goddard, Roland Young, Billie 
Burke—and a new, smooth lover, Richard Carl- 
son, who'll fling woo with Janet while Doug 
gets Paulette to pet. 

Only Janet and Richard are on hand to thrill 
us with amour today, but Billie Burke, Roland 
Young and a crowd of brilliantly costumed 
guests cluster around a gaming table in a Riviera 
villa set, clinking silver recklessly. (In the 
movies you don’t have to go broke at that pas- 
time.) The camera shoots through this group 
and out on the balcony where Richard Carlson, 
in a gorgeous Scotch tartan get-up, is to stroll 
arm in arm with Janet. When they tested him 
for this part they made sure Richard had a 
shapely brace of calves, so Janet’s streamliners 
wouldn’t put him out on a limb, so to speak. 
Now, in kilties, he looks beautiful but a little 
unhappy. 

“What’s the matter?” we ask him. 

“No pockets in this darn’ thing,” he grumbles. 

“And what,” inquires Miss Gaynor, “would a 
Scotchman want with pockets?” 

Just when Director Richard Wallace is ready 
to roll, Janet, to our amazement, slips into a 


polo coat and trips nonchalantly over to her 
dressing room. A second later the camera whirrs 
and there goes Janet strolling across the scene! 
It isn’t black magic at all—just Eleanor, her new 
stand-in, who’s so much like Gaynor in every 
department that they can use her in the long 
shots! 

“My Lucky Star,” the Sonja Henie film at 20th 
Century-Fox, offers one of the most spectacular 
sets of the month—a complete college campus, 
white with gypsum snow. Sonja’s a little coed 
in this one, sent to school by a big department 
store, to get the college cuties clothes-minded. 
She changes sensational habits every few feet of 
film, and loves it. 

We find her done up in white dress and hat 
with candy-stripe trimmings, sitting in a college 
sweet shop set, tearing into a strawberry sundae. 
In this scene, Richard Greene, TCF’s new Boy 
Beautiful, keeps her company because Richard’s 
the love interest. 

The minute the Director cries, “Print it!” 
Sonja hops across the set where a soda fountain 
is set up. It’s a real one, too, with honest-to- 
goodness ice cream, phosphates and__ fizz. 
“Strawberry sundae,” she orders! 


SHIRLEY TEMPLE’S having a little trouble on 
the “Lucky Penny” set, so we have to pass it by 
for a peek at Warner Baxter and Marjorie 
Weaver in the circus film, “I’ll Give a Million,” 
with Peter Lorre and Jean Hersholt. 

We’re amazed that everything Director Walter 
Lang shoots today is in one take. After two or 
three scenes, even Warner gets suspicious. 
“Say,” he asks Lang, “have you got a date, or 
something?” 

“Don’t kid me,” interrupts Marjorie. “You 
two are going fishing and you want to get 
through!” 

We have to drive over the hills to fashionable 
Bel-Air where the richer movie moguls live, to 
watch Barbara Stanwyck earn her salary in 
“Always Goodbye.” The company has taken 
over a magnificent private mansion with a big 
garden. 

In back of the house mammoth gold-leafed 
reflectors burn the sunshine in. Barbara cries 
for help after a few minutes. 

While she cools off, Director Sidney Lanfield 
explains the plot of “Always Goodbye” to us. 
As we suspected, it’s another self-sacrifice part 
for Barbara, in spite of the wardrobe finery. 
Once you show a talent for something in Holly- 
wood, you'll get more of it—you can bet on that. 
Barbara plays a fallen woman whose love for 
her baby makes her give up real romance, and 
choose the man who'll give her boy the best fu- 
ture. That, in this case, is lan Hunter. Herbert 
Marshall’s the beloved loser. 

Seeing Ian getting the girl is almost too much 
for us, and him, too. “I can’t understand it,” he 
grins. “I always suffer and suffer, in a welter of 
unrequited love!” 


Ar Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer we find that the only 
two new films actually before the camera are 
“Woman Against Woman,” with the ubiquitous 
Herbert Marshall, Mary Astor and Virginia 
Bruce, and Battling Bob Taylor’s second he- 
man drama, “The Crowd Roars.” 

“Woman Against Woman’ for us, is a closed 
issue, because only technical shots are on the 
card, so, skipping this adult divorce triangle, we 
size up Terrible Taylor, the leather pusher. 

“The Crowd Roars” looks very much like a 
cross between “Golden Boy” and “Kid Gala- 
had,” with a little bit of every past prize-fight 
picture thrown in. Bob’s an East Side kid whose 
pop, Frank Morgan, wants him to be an opera 
singer. But he gets mixed up with the fight 
world and the racketeers, and then it’s too late. 
Maureen O’Sullivan is the good influence again, 
and Edward Arnold, Nat Pendleton and Isabel 
Jewell handle the character parts. 

A large prize ring looms in the center of the 
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stage, where Bob will square off with profes- 
sional punchers in a few days. Bob has another 
ring at his Northridge estate. He’s taking this 
fighting stuff seriously. Maybe he has a few re- 
porters in mind! 


We find Warner Brothers, our next studio hop, 
pretty firmly in the grip of the Lane-Morris 
combine. The Lanes, Priscilla, Rosemary and 
Lola, have made Fannie Hurst’s “Sister Act” a 
strictly family matter. 

“Sister Act” is small-town, human-heart stuff 
—about a family of girls who all long for one 
man, but pretend to one another they don’t care 
a bean for him. The young man so delicately 
desired is a new Warner hope, one Jeffrey Lynn, 
who stepped right from nowhere into this grand 
part because Errol Flynn decided to cruise 
around Cat Cay in the Caribbean, rather than 
come back to work. The part was meant for 
Errol. 

Jeffrey’s on the side lines today, though. This 
scene’s all feminine and seventy-five percent 
Lane. The fourth sister is Gale Page. 

We watch a nice “Sister Fight” scene, after 
which the Lanes’ small niece, “Missy,” comes 
toddling up and asks us, “Where’s Weenie?” 

We look blank. “ ‘Weenie’,” Lola explains, “is 
Wayne—Wayne Morris.” 

“Oh,” we say and promise “Missy” we'll go 
find “Weenie” right now. 


So we do. He’s out on the back lot where that 
old favorite, “Valley of the Giants,” is under way 
at last. 

It suits Wayne perfectly. He’s a big, rugged 
guy with a natural outdoor look, anyway. And 
in “Valley of the Giants” there’ll be plenty of 
magnificent scenery and virile action to match 
his husky personality. The scene is laid in the 
mountain country of California, in the early 
days of the lumber industry, when men were 
men and women a good excuse for a fight. 
Wayne plays the manly, good influence of the 
camp, versus that perpetual movie trouble- 
maker, Charles Bickford. The girl, Claire 
Trevor, Alan Hale, Jack LaRue and El Brendel 
kick the rugged plot along with Western char- 
acter. 

Warners are busy on “Garden of the Moon,” 
their night-club musical, which we covered last 
month, and “Racket Busters” with George 
Brent, Walter Abel, Humphrey Bogart, Gloria 
Dickson and Penny Singleton. “Racket Busters” 
is the sort of thing Warners can do better than 
any other studio, in our opinion. As you can 
guess, it’s an exposé of a racket—this time the 
trucking racket—and we don’t mean the dance. 

They’ll be rehearsing on the “Racket Busters” 
set for an hour or two. We watch Lloyd Bacon 
direct a fast-talking rehearsal with Penny Sin- 
gleton, Allen Jenkins, George and the roughest 
looking bunch of truckin’ mugs ever collected in 
Hollywood. One line gives us a chuckle. Penny 
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Singleton, hands on hips, is giving George a piece 
of her mind. “Women!” she cries. “What do 
you know about women?” Offhand, Penny, 
we'd say the answer is “Quite a lot,” but this is 
no place to bring in personalities. So we tiptoe 
away from temptation and head for Paramount 
where the ultra-violent Martha Raye is wreck- 
ing the Navy in “Give Me A Sailor.” 

In “Give Me A Sailor,” inspired by Charlotte 
Greenwood’s old hit, “Linger Longer Letty,” 
Martha’s an ugly duckling who blunders into a 
national leg contest, wins it and then goes glam- 
our girl in a big way, winning Ensign Bob Hope 
right away from luscious Betty Grable. Along 
the way there’s plenty of opportunity for a pa- 
rade of funny gags, some cute and hot Robin 
and Rainger songs and a chance for musical- 
comedy star, Jack Whiting, to join in. 


Up the street at RKO, we find something we’ve 
been waiting a long time to see, namely: our 
favorite twosome—Ginger Rogers and Fred As- 
taire, back together again in “Carefree.” 

Fred is a psychiatrist in “Carefree,” one of 
those trick doctors who can tell you all about 
your complexes, inhibitions and suppressed de- 
sires. He goes to work on Ginger to make her 
break down and fall for his pal, Ralph Bellamy. 
But she fools him by breaking down and falling 
for Fred instead! The dances and the songs— 
all by Irving Berlin—fit into a fast and funny 
hypnotic routine. 

RKO is shooting to capacity with “Northern 
Flights,” a commercial aviation picture with 
Richard Dix, Chester Morris and Joan Fontaine, 
and “Cheating the Stars,” a film exposé of the 
astrology racket with two newcomers, Frances 
Mercer and Allan Lane. But we’ve been waiting 
a long time to see Ruby Keeler in the turning 
point of her career, so we make quick tracks in 
the direction of “Mother Carey’s Chickens.” 

“Mother Carey’s Chickens” was originally 
booked for Ginger Rogers, but Ginger was too 
busy. Ruby was under contract at RKO and 
agreed to do it. She’s staking a lot on how it 
turns out, but nobody ever called a Keeler a 
scared-cat, although Ruby confessed to us she 
was pretty nervous the first day of shooting after 
an absence of a year and a half. Director Row- 
land Lee cured her by calling off a dramatic 
scene and moving the script up to a pillow fight! 

“After that,” Ruby smiles, “I was relaxed all 
right—and so were the pillows.” 

It’s odd after watching a particularly tear- 
jerking scene, somehow, to see Ruby Keeler 
light a cigarette, Anne Shirley rouge. Those 
things seem out of place. We shrug our shoul- 
ders—actors are just actors after all. 

Then we notice a little rim of flesh tape around 
one of Ruby Keeler’s fingers. Did she hurt her 
hand? 

“No,” she tells us, “that’s my wedding ring 
under there. I’ve never had it off since I mar- 
ried Al. I wouldn’t take it off for the best part 
in Hollywood!” 


BY GWENN WALTERS 


Royer created this perfect two-piece summer frock of Bianchini’s 
Toile Croisiere white linen for Barbara Stanwyck, RKO star, to 
wear in 20th Century-Fox's ''Always Goodbye." Royer embroiders 
the blouse with orange and green yarn, and stresses the green con- 
trast by a Knox sailor of rough straw. The white cashmere vest 
is finished smartly at the neckline with a choker of pearls 
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On this page, Gail Patrick 
wears the grey wool jer- 
sey travel suit that will 
be a highlight of Univer- 
sal's "Wives Under Sus- 
picion." The fabric of the 
jacket and cape banding is 
striped in white; the cape 
is hip-length with grace- 
ful flare, and the trim 
sent is pencil slim. 
Gail's grey felt beret is 
tied on with black veiling 


PHOTOGRAPH BY RAY JONES 


Norma Shearer, whose return 
to the screen is heralded 
in the M-G-M film, "Marie 
Antoinette," poses in her 
first fashion photograph. It 
is exclusive to Photoplay. 
Her white silk jersey gown, 
designed for formal eve- 
ning wear, has a softly 
draped skirt held by a 
wrapped belt, and a fitted 
bodice trimmed and closed 
with self-covered buttons 


Hip-length jackets are Hollywood 
favorites for topping prints. Ann 
Miller, RKO player to appear in 
Columbia's Frank Capra produc- 
tion, "You Can't Take It with You," 
selects hers in black Shantung linen, 
contrasting her beige background 
Berliner print flowered in orange, 
yellow, green and black. The col- 
larless jacket has waistline buttons 
and inverted pockets. Ann's hat has 
a high flatiron crown, her toeless 
white suéde pumps have vamp mo- 
tifs, lacing and heels of black 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY LIPPMAN 


Renie, designer for RKO, features 
the marine influence in this grand 
tropic suit of white tricotine that 
she created for Lucille Ball. The 
jacket outline band, pockets, but- 
tons, bound buttonholes and high- 
neck blouse are of navy, and this 
contrast color is repeated most 
effectively in the trim of the 
white felt hat Lucille wears. The 
gloves are hand-stitched in 
navy and the white kid bag 
matches the slip-on, heel-less, 
toeless shoes. Lucille's last film 


was RKO's "'Go Chase Yourself" 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY MIEHLE 


The wise girl, planning her campus 
clothes, thinks . first of a casual 
coat and hat ensemble. Phyllis 
Brooks (below), of 20th Century-Fox's 
"Straight," Place and Show," se- 
lects this Voris ensemble: hat and 
coat of brown suéde with silk lin- 
ing striped in red, green, blue 
and brown. Her bag is of rawhide 
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Our prospective coed then considers another 
important point: the woolen suit that will go to 
school, to week ends, to football games and 
"to town." Anita Louise, Warner star borrowed 
for M-G-M's "Marie Antoinette," suggests 
a contrast suit of black and white (above). A 
white slub yarn stripes the black woolen of 
the single-breasted, fitted, collarless jacket that 
is outlined with black silk braid and belted 
with kidskin. The stripes on the banding of the 
slit pockets run contrariwise to effect a novel 
detail. The skirt is a four-gored black woolen; the 
hat, black felt with tiny crown veil and chin ties 
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Maureen O'Sullivan, who is to be seen next in 
M-G-M's "The Crowd Roars," also suggests a 
contrast suit for this all-purpose ‘'must'’ campus 
costume. The skirt of cocoa brown tweed is 
topped by a box jacket of periwinkle blue and 
rown check. Maureen wisely intensifies the 
lighter hue by wearing a cashmere sweater of 
the same delicate shade. The deeply notched, 
collarless neckline of the jacket is a trick 
and compelling style note. The narrow felt 
band that gathers the crown of Maureen's 
brown felt hat slips through the brim to form a 
chin strap that ties in an amusing large bow 
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WHERE TO BUY THEM 


The smart advance PHOTOPLAY 
Hollywood hats shown on _ this 
page are available to you at 
any of the department stores 


and shops listed on page 88 


Rita Hayworth (top, left), Columbia contract 
player, models the tricky Byron sport hat, "Bar 
Harbor.’ It is individualized by a pleated 
crown and a contrast grosgrain band that is 
finished with a double knot as front trim 


Jacqueline Wells (top, center), who is now ap- 
pearing in Columbia's ‘Highway Patrol," sug- 
gests ''Paget,'' a new Roxford felt beret for 
campus wear. It boasts a creased sectional 
crown, a saucy dip in front and a perky bow 


Hats go skyward as Rita's "Tahoe," off-the- 
face Byron (top, right), becomes the sensation 
of the month! The gathered front fullness is 
caught by a contrast tailor's tack. This hat 
is a grand investment for campus, town, sports 


For those who prefer an off-the-face hat, Jac- 
queline suggests "Hampshire," a youthful 
Roxford model (left), also styled of felt. It 
has a high irregular crown and a gay con- 
trast band ending in back tabs and streamers 
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To dramatize delightful summer evenings, Doris Nolan, currently 
appearing in Columbia's ‘Holiday,’ suggests three of the sea- 
son's loveliest gowns. The black silky lace model (it also comes in 
white) at the right is frankly borrowed from the ball gown of a 
19th Century Southern belle. Grosgrain ribbon bands and bows 
accent the décolletage and waistline. Her second gown (below), 
created in the same period mood, has a bodice fitted over stays 
to assure support to the low décolletage which is softly trimmed 
with footing to match the edging of the hemline. It comes in this 
luscious white with contrast flowers or in pastels. Pouf sleeves 
that broaden the shoulders and exaggerate the tiny waistline and 
a softly gathered heart-shape bodice outlined with pleating and 
caught with bouquets lend picturesque charm to this youthful pink 
satin formal in Empire style. Comes in white and other pastels 
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Are you seeking that ''Midseason Mir- 
acle"’ costume that combines the summer 
gaiety of color and the autumn chic of 
black? Adrienne Ames, who returns to 
the screen via Progressive's ‘Slander 
House," shows you just such a find—the 
trick lies in the dusty-pink crepe 
knife-pleated panel, the matching pearls 
and gloves! Adrienne's halo hat is 
of black stitched taffeta. Her shoes 
and bag are of patent to match the 
leather in the belt of her frock 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY LUIGI! DE ANGELIS 


Marie Wilson presents variations 
of a new cool, summer coiffure. 
A double row of pin curls, com- 
pletely encircling her head, may 
be combed loosely (above) and 
caught by an ingenue ribbon... 


The upward trend in hair-do’s spon- 
sored by Hollywood offers anyone 


a new personality—even a dual cne! 


AIR MUST RISE TO THE OCCASION— 
Hollywood, rather bored with the regu- 
lation page-boy hair style and its long 

bob with the curled-up ends, is very heartily 
supporting the new trend toward a high coiffure. 
And when Hollywood goes in for a new style, 
the rest of the country dashes pell-mell to be in 
on it, too. 

There are so many lovely variations of this 
upward hair trend that I’m sure you can adapt 
it to your own advantage. You can look more 
exciting, more charming—you can even change 
your whole type by merely giving yourself a 
new hair-do. Besides, a new coiffure does won- 
ders for your morale as well as your appearance. 
It gives you a bright new outlook on life. A nice 
thing about a higher coiffure, too, is that it’s so 
grand and cool for the summer. 

Summer hair styles should be simple because 
you're wearing light simple dresses. However, 
every now and then we're faced with a very 
festive occasion and we want a coiffure that’s a 
little more elaborate. And experimenting with 
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a new style just before a great occasion is often 
a boomerang, because if you don’t like it, you 


don’t have the time to change it. So the trick 
is to have your hair done in a way that’s perfect 
for daytime and yet can be adapted to a more 
formal style. 

I saw Marie Wilson on the set of “Boy Meets 
Girl,” and she helped me solve the problem of 
a double-duty hairdress. She posed for the pic- 
tures on this page, illustrating how you can 
have your hair set so that it can be combed out 
in a daytime style and then also be arranged for 
evening. 

You can have your hairdresser set your hair 
in these little pin curls around your head. 
Here’s how it’s done: the hair on the crown of 
the head is parted in the center from the top of 
the crown to a point about two inches from the 
forehead. Then the hair is swept up from the 
temples to meet the band of pin curls which 
completely circles the head. The body of the 
hair is brushed to follow the lines of the head, 
and rather loose pin curls follow over the ears 
and meet at the center back. 

For general daytime wear, the hair is combed 
out loosely. From the center part, the hair at 
either side of the face is swept up and back, 
meeting the rest of the hair over the ears. The 
top of the head and the back are brushed 
smoothly down, and the ends curled softly up 
so that you have a crown of curls circling your 
head. A narrow ribbon holds the hair up off 
the face and ties in a neat bow at the top. It’s 
a very charming, youthful style, and one of the 
smartest to be seen around town. Don’t forget, 
though, that the ends must be combed out very 
loosely and allowed to curl up as they please. 


. « . or transformed by subtle 
arrangement into a_ smartly 
sculptured headdress for im- 
portant evenings. Marie has 
discovered a way to give her 
locks that lovely luster, too 


Now, for that dance at the country club that 
you've been looking forward to all summer (and 
you have firmly made up your mind that you're 
going to look sensational that night!), you sim- 
ply concoct yourself a brand new hairdress by 
combing out your hair in a different way. 

Marie shows you how you can achieve this 
formal hairdress by brushing out the pin curls 
and sweeping all of the front hair upward across 
the front to either temple. Comb out the ends 
into large loose curls across the front of the 
head. Notice the soft wave at the temple that 
softens the face and avoids the harsh look that 
strained-back hair tends to give. Get yourself 
one of the rat-tail combs that taper to a point. 
You wind the curly hair over your finger with 
the tapered end of the comb to make these soft 
curls. Your hairdresser always uses it and you 
can rearrange the curls at home much more 
easily with it. 

For the back of this formal hairdress, the hair 
is brushed down flat to the head from the center 
part and the ends combed out loosely in soft 
curls. Marie wears a band of small gardenias 
pinned in place to hold the hair close to the 
head. It gives a clean-cut modeling to the back 
of the head as well as being extremely smart 
and attractive. This hair-do is becoming to 
almost any type of face and you can see how 
it heightens the youthful charm and dignity of 
Marie’s pretty face. 

If youre a blonde like Marie, and want to 
accent the loveliness of gleaming blonde hair, 
you may find Marie’s method of caring for her 
hair helpful. She shampoos her hair twice a 
week, alternating between soap and dry sham- 

(Continued on page 85) 
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The most sought-after girl in 
Hollywood has married only once. 
That marriage was a failure. Yet 
her one year as Grant Withers’ 
wife affected Loretta more 
than anyone has ever known 


LORETTA YOUNG’S 
DRAMATIC 
LIFE STORY OF 
HAPPINESS AND 
HEARTACHE 


HERE was a gentle, warm night gathering 

outside and Loretta Young Withers knew 

it, sensed it while she stood and passion- 
ately kissed the dark young man with the 
glossy hair. She said aloud, “I adore you. 
There’s no need to tell you that. But this must 
not be,’ and she said it well. But she was 
thinking: I’ve got to get out of here, I’m tired 
and I can't be tired tonight, he will be there, he 
won't like it if I’m tired. 

“Okay,” a voice said, and a whistle blew, and 
lights went up. “Print that. No more now.” 
She walked slowly over to her dressing room 

without even glancing again at the man who 
had held her so closely a moment before. She 
opened the door and went in and saw Grant 
lounging against the piled cushions of the little 
built-in sofa. As it always did, a clear shock 
started suddenly under Loretta’s chin and ran 
downward in the instant before he kissed her. 
She thought: It stopped at my knees tonight, 
though. I must really be tired. 
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Outside, in the motor court, she said, “Take 
the big car home, Smith. We’ll use the road- 
ster.” As they drove down Sunset Boulevard, 
a little later, she let the wind blow the careful 
curls of her hair into frantic clutter and inched 
herself to the left until her shoulder touched 
his comfortably. 

“TI didn’t know such happiness could exist,” 
she murmured. “Or such love as ours. There 
was nothing like this in the books I read oe 
Her mind remembered suddenly that the words 
she had just spoken were out of a romantic 
novel, and she recognized the circumstances: 
a roadster, a tropical night, two lovers. 

I needn't have said that. It would have been 
just as well if I hadn’t. He didn’t answer— 

“Let’s go back to the apartment and have din- 
ner together alone,’ she said out loud. “I’m 
sick of dining out.” 

Grant turned the car around at the next in- 
tersection. “That’ll be fun,” he agreed list- 
lessly. 


AT home—at the storybook apartment they 
had furnished as soon as they had come back 
from Yuma—Loretta rang for the cook and 
then went over to the huge radio, touched a 
button, watched the top open into a bar. “I'll 
fix you a martini,” she told Grant with a de- 
liberate gay note in her voice. “Ring for Anna 
again, will you?” 

Four seconds later she remembered. ‘Oh 
how silly! Never mind—I told her this morn- 
ing she could go to the beach this evening. I 
thought . . .” She saw the quick annoyance in 
his eyes. “Well,” she cried, “I’ll just run you 
up a little something with my own lily white 
hands. Come on. We'll see what’s in the re- 
frigerator.” 

A little later, after she had tied a baby’s cam- 
bric handkerchief that was an apron around her 
waist, she stood uncertainly holding the refrig- 
erator door open, eyeing the mysteries within. 
“Are you terribly hungry, darling? I could do 


an egg—I think. And some tea. And appar- 
ently that’s ice cream in that tray, there.” 

“Anything,” Grant said. He took her shoul- 
ders suddenly and kissed the back of her neck. 
“Itll be ambrosia, if you fix it. Tll set the 
table.’ He was making an effort, too. 


“Y OU'RE not eating,” she accused him, as they 
sat at supper. 

His fork made little, unearnest dabs at his 
plate. “I can’t figure out how you did this egg, 
TSpalllic 

A note of irritation colored her voice. “It was 
going to be boiled, but the shell broke so now 
it’s poached.” 

The fork clattered against china. Grant 
smiled weakly. “We—maybe we should just go 
on down to the Derby and eat. It’s not late—” 

Loretta pushed her chair back with a scrap- 
ing noise and stood up. “There’s something 
wrong,” she said. 

“T don’t mean the dinner—that just went hay- 
wire—but beyond that there’s something wrong. 
With us. I’ve felt it all evening. Tell me.” 

“Don’t be silly, sweet.” He lit a cigarette. 
“There’s nothing at all.” 

“T know there is. Tell me.” 

“Well—”’ He considered each word carefully 
—“you’re not very practical, darling. You live 
in a dream world. You expect this place to run 
itself and life to flow smoothly and everything 
to be perfect, all the time. Marriage isn’t like 
that. 

“Just as an example, Anna should have been 
here tonight. She’s never here. You let her off 
so often I forget what she looks like.” 

“Oh please, don’t complain!” Loretta’s eyes 
were wide with tears despite herself. 

He shrugged. 

She stared at him in silence. After a moment 
he turned, picked up his hat, and went out. 

As the door closed behind him she grabbed 
a heavy crystal ash-tray and threw it with all 
her strength at the nearest window. There was 
suddenly a ragged hole in the glass and then, 
seconds later, came a faint tinkling far below. 
She stood still, quivering, for one full, tense 
moment, and then ran into her room and made 
a running dive for the bed. 


The cream of the Hollywood male crop has 
vied, year after year, for dates with Lor- 


etta. Here are some of the chosen few: 


1 In 1931, it was Mervyn Le Roy, now 
married to Doris Warner, who was seen 
here, there and everywhere with her 


2 For a while after the film, ''Man's 
Castle,"' coworkers Spencer Tracy 
and Loretta saw the town together 


3 Then Lydell Peck, Janet Gaynor's "ex," 
went to the top of the list. But this 
twosome was but a brief prelude to... 


4... her two-year romance with Director 
Eddie Sutherland. Filmtown, speculating 
on wedding bells, was disappointed . . . 


5 ... for David Niven, whose name had 
often been coupled with Merle Ober- 
on's, began to buy Loretta's gardenias 


6 On these nights, however, it's writer 
Joe Mankiewicz who rings the Young 
doorbell with the best results 


Ar about one o’clock she heard the bedroom 
door open softly. Grant came in and a moment 
later she felt his hand touch her shoulder. She 
sat up. 

“IT thought—you might like this,” 
holding out a package. 

It was a bottle of perfume, a hundred dollar 
bottle, and he could not have paid cash for it. 
She thought: But I don’t care. He’s so dear. 
I love him so much— 

She opened her arms and held him fiercely 
to her. “Itll never happen again,” she said; 
“I promise you it will never happen again. 
Everything will be all right from now on.” 

But she lied, and she knew she lied. 

She divorced Grant Withers eleven months 
after their marriage, but she had been living at 
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home with her mother and sisters for weeks be- 
fore that. It was 1931, and she was eighteen, and 
in retrospect she could see that from the begin- 
ning the thing couldn’t have been a success. She 
had fallen in love with a Prince composite of 
many Princes from many glamorous tales: sev- 
enteen, untutored in the ways of passion or of 
passing affairs, she had thought that when any 
two people needed each other so desperately as 
all that, the only thing to do was to get married. 
She weighed no consequences at the time, con- 
sidered no futures. So far as she was concerned 
marriage was a state unassailed by common 
problems, set apart from the dusty world. 

She had dreamed of a handsome lover, a per- 
fect husband; of having a baby. Remembering 
her age, you can translate the entire matter into 
glandular equations if you like. 

There was, underneath the casual manner 
Loretta had prepared for her family, a vague, 
indefinable hurt which she herself could not 
understand or interpret. It would be best, for 
the time, not to try analysis, not to lie awake at 
night examining her reactions, not to let the 
flood of realization loose her mind. It was 1931, 
with the Depression starting, but that didn’t af- 
fect Loretta; Warners had put her under con- 
tract with a schedule for the year, which she had 
complained about at the time, but for which she 
was glad now. 


LORETTA made ten pictures during 1931, work- 
ing all day and every day except Sunday, when 
she studied scripts, and she bought a huge new 
Colonial house in Brentwood, filling it full of 
beautiful antiques and the members of her fam- 
ily, and she read one hundred and three serious 
books with only two romantic novels as balance, 
and she said to her mind and her heart: be still. 
Then, in the late winter she met a man whom we 
shall for any and all purposes call Bill Anstruth- 
ers, and gradually she was content again. 

Bill was the antithesis of Grant: older than 
Loretta by twelve or thirteen years, a New 
Yorker, sophisticated and smooth and suave. He 
was, she felt, one of the best actors she had ever 
watched perform; his flattery, then, was of the 
subtlest kind when—knowing her opinion of 
him—he praised her professional ability. 

She had dinner with him a few times and after 
that she was infatuated with him, an infatuation 
coloured by her experience with Grant, not quite 
so frantic, not quite so immeasurable; but it was 
enormously important. 

For a month she saw him nightly, heard his 
low, controlled voice speak without affectation 
of things and places unknown to her, saw 
through his worldly eyes the glamour of a world 
less California, less physical and more mental in 
occupation, less linen-slacks and more dinner- 
jacket in mood. 

He called for her one late afternoon when the 
sky, washing darker into night, was too clear 
for February, and the moon too large, and the 
air too warm, fragrant. As they drove slowly 
up toward Hollywood Loretta stretched sud- 
denly back in the seat and said, teasingly, 
“There’s only one thing to make this perfect, 
now, and that’s for you to tell me you're mar- 
ried.” 

She was already laughing a little at her own 
gag when he said, very quietly, “I am.” 

“You're kidding.” But the gaiety of her voice 
was belied by the pleading note in it. 

“No. I thought you knew. She’s in New York. 
But—it doesn’t make any difference, Loretta.” 

“Yes, it does. Bill, take me back now. I want 
to think about this.” 

He didn’t protest. Back in her own room 
again, Loretta paced angrily from windows to 
chaise longue to wardrobe to windows, trying 
desperately to readjust her mind to this new 
circumstance. At last she thought, It hasn’t 
gone too far. I’ve not given him my whole heart. 
And I’m not going to be a fool. If I’'d never 
known it would have been different—but if I let 
myself go into this now, opened myself to hurt, 


it would be my own fault. I'll go to San Fran- 
cisco for a week or so, let it cool. It'll be all 
right. 

She rang for her maid. 


THat was Tuesday. On Thursday, as she came 
into her hotel suite after tea, the phone was 
ringing. It was her mother, calling from Brent- 
wood. “There’s a Doctor Edwards who’s been 
calling you steadily since early last night,” her 
mother said. “He won’t leave any message or 
any number. He just wants to speak to you. I 
thought you’d better know.” 

“RWdwards?” Loretta said. “A doctor? Hm. 
Well, if he calls again ask him to ring me here at 
the Mark Hopkins. Darling, you know that 
white piqué sports suit of mine with the red 
tReet 

That night, while she was brushing her teeth, 
the phone rang again. “Los Angeles is calling,” 
the operator said, and in another moment a male 
voice said, “Miss Young? This is Dr. Ed- 
wards—” 

Bill Anstruthers, three hours after he had left 
her Tuesday afternoon, had been brought to a 
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The Hollywood influence on 
modern youth has been told 
from many angles. but never so 
hilariously as in this autobiog- 
raphy of an autograph fan 
which begins in Photoplay next 
month. If youre a Problem 
Parent, youll learn plenty: if 
youre a Problem Child, yowll 
grin and bear it; but you’re all 
in for a marvelous time. 


hospital for an emergency operation. “And he 
wants you,” Dr. Edwards added. “His condition 
is critical, I’m afraid, and if you could come here 
to the hospital it might help a little.” 

“T’ll catch the first plane down,” she shouted, 
and hung up. After an hour of agitation she set- 
tled in the leather-air cushion of the plane chair 
and waited impatiently for the take-off, think- 
ing, Only an hour or so. Poor Bill. Poor Bill— 

She half dozed and her mind worked involun- 
tarily for a time. Suddenly she sat up, realizing 
that for half an hour she had been thinking of 
how unpleasant it would have been if this thing 
had happened while she had been with him. I 
mustn't, she thought, fiercely angry with herself 
Poor Bill. Poor Bill... . 

When she got out of the plane, early in the 
morning, at Burbank, her car was waiting for 
her. She’d wired ahead. For a moment she de- 
bated with herself, and then she said, “Home, 
Smith.” She was tired and dirty and mussed. A 
bath, a clean dress, a cup of coffee, and she’d be 
more help at the hospital. 

Her mother was up, waiting in the drawing 
room. “Darling,” said Mrs. Young, coming for- 
ward. “I’m so sorry.” 

Loretta smiled carefully. It was better than 
crying. “It’s all right, Mom,” she said. “Tl feel 
better after a bath. That long trip—” 

“You don’t understand,” said her mother. 
“He’s dead.” 


SHE stood alone in the garden, watching the 
mouth of a copper satyr spout clear water into 
the pool, seeing the moon again, only slightly 
altered from the shape it had been the night Bill 
had said he had a wife in New York. She had 


decided to face it. Looking upward, she waited: 
now the multiple hurt, the dramatic sorrow of 
her personal liebestod could flow unchecked 
through her mind, washed in tears, if it would. 

After a long time she realized that nothing was 
happening, that nothing would happen. She felt 
pity for Bill and a sense that she had been 
cheated of something—or perhaps had mislaid 
it—as a result of his death. But there was noth- 
ing else. 

She felt suddenly frightened, wondering if 
ever in her life an emotion had been genuine, 
real. She tried to recapture sensations, the rea- 
son for tears, the cause for joy in the years past 
in order to analyze them—but they were misty 
and mercurial. She had lived too long in a 
world of printed pages in which everything was 
prescribed for her, coated with glamorous pol- 
ish; in which emotions were calculated to re- 
spond to a certain formula of writing. 

Once she had cried, she remembered now, 
because the combination of a certain scent and 
a certain bar of music and a certain time of eve- 
ning had made her sad; and this sorrow had 
been more real to her than a more genuine grief 
in the stark light of day, without the assistance 
of perfume or melody. And that time she held 
onto tears, hating to let the mood pass because 
it was luxurious and satisfying. 

Perhaps she could feel nothing because as 
long as she could remember she had used her 
emotions at will—during the convent years to 
make the quiet drab life more exciting, and now 
for further years so the camera could record 
them. I’ve come to the studio hurt and angry, 
she thought, and I have had to be brilliantly 
gay for eight hours. I’ve felt happy and had to 
submerge that in crying scenes because a script 
called for it. ... 

She walked slowly along a garden path, think- 
ing of the first time she had been in love. She 
had been fourteen, and the boy had given her a 
ring. Then, one afternoon as they sat together, 
a perverse thing in her had said, “Give him the 
ring and tell him you want to call it quits, just to 
see what he’ll do. He’ll plead with you, and then 
you'll relent, and then the afternoon will have 
been a little more exciting.” 

So she did. He took the ring, looked at it, 
said: “Do you really mean this, Gretch?” 

“Yes,” she nodded positively. 

He didn’t protest. He just reached for his 
coat, stood up, said, “Well, good-by then. It’s 
been fun,” and walked quietly down to his car. 

She had sat wordless for minutes, staring at 
the curb after he had driven away, refusing to 
believe it. She has never seen him again. 

Later she had said, “I’ll never take a chance 
like that again. Next time—” 


Next time had been Grant. 

Could she really have been in love with Grant 
if the collapse of her mariage to him had hurt 
her so little? Could she really have been in 
love with Bill if, now that he was gone, she 
could not even weep for him? 

Then suddenly she was crying in earnest for 
the first time, not for Bill, not even for Grant, 
but for the fear in her heart that she might have 
lost her heritage of romance—that she might 
have given up the capacity for love, for emotion. 
Finally she found a marble bench and sat on it, 
and in the ensuing minutes made to herself a 
solemn vow. 

“When I love again I will forget caution, I will 
forget consequences. I will take everything, and 
if there will be great happiness I will have that 
and if.there will be deep sorrow I will take that, 
too. I will have these things, next time.” 

But it was three years-.before she loved that 
much, or kept her promise. 


Climax in romance, stark tragedy and even- 
tual happiness in her own personal life marked 
the astonishing career rise of Loretta Young 
during the years that followed. Her life story 
will be concluded in September PHOTOPLAY. 
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BY SARA HAMILTON 


KNOW nov, heaven help me, how it feels to 

be a lollipop-snatcher-away-er from helpless 

babies. Or even a penny-grabber from beg- 
gars on cold wintry corners. Fagan should have 
known me—Hamilton, the artful dodger—who 
reaches out, without a word of warning, and 
snatches away from his devoted public—Hugh 
Herbert. 

Awful, isn’t it? And don’t think I haven’t 
spent hours on my knees (dimpled, and at my 
age) in solid meditation over the problem of 
whether to leave Hughie as he seems to be or 
reveal him as he really is. Always, in my delib- 
eration, comes this thought—if I can replace in 
the hearts of Herbert fans a man twice as lov- 
able and just as amusing as the woo-wooing 
catastrophe of the screen, then maybe I may be 
forgiven. And, thank heavens, there’s enough 
of the cyclonic screen Herbert carried over to 
the off-screen Hughie to make the whole upset- 
ting business very upsidaisy. 


WOO, Aint oo MEAN 
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There is something about Hugh Herbert be- 
hind a desk on the screen (a place he migrates 
to as birds do to oak trees) that defies descrip- 
tion. There are no words to picture the mon- 
key business that goes on between Hugh, his 
desk, the things on it, and people who come 
within five miles of him. Inanimate objects leap 
and fly into stenographers’ faces. And places. 
Telephones answer Hughie, rugs spill over the 
inkwells, hysterics have people, the Dipsy-Doo- 
dle has kittens, and everything goes plumb to 
pot and hell. 

Silly for Hugh, amidst the bedlam, to flutter 
about asking, “Woo, woo, what’s happening to 
me?” 

Woo, woo, what’s happening to everybody and 
everything on God’s green earth is more like it! 

There is something about Hughie behind a 
desk off screen (a place he migrates to as nat- 
urally as ducks take to Joe Penner) that again 
defies description. The bedlam gives way to a 
certain calm as disturbing in its serenity as the 
film convulsions are in their intensity. 

Yes, things are quieter but never, never can 
you convince me they aren’t so funny. 

As Mayor of Studio City, a small flat section 
of North Hollywood, just a good egg’s throw 


He's usually flying off at tangents with the greatest of 
ease, but here are two calmer views of the bustling mayor 
of Studio City: above, with Peachee and Mrs. Her- 
bert: left, in the vineyard, a noted part of his valley farm 


A dozen good laughs, perhaps a 
tear, in this story of Hugh Herbert, 
small-town at heart, big-time in 
soul—the most exquisitely screwy, 


revealingly human story in months 


from Warners Studio, Mr. Herbert has business 
to attend to. Big business. 

As President of the Studio City Chamber of 
Commerce, again Mr. Herbert has business to 
take care of. 

As Chief Columnist of the Studio City News, 
Mr. Herbert has more business to take care of. 

For instance, in a recent issue of his weekly 
column headed, “The Mayor-Hugh Herbert- 
Says”—he vehemently attacks a local group who 
has the impertinence to suggest that the city’s 
name be changed from Studio City to Laurel- 
wood Village, of all forsaken things. 

“Why?” columnist Herbert demands (boy, 
that’s putting it to them). “Why? Who are 
these people?” (Hear! Hear!). “Why isn’t 
Studio City a good name? Haven’t we three 
studios in our midst? Well, two anyway and 
one pretty near in our midst. Laurelwood Vil- 
lage,” he goes on, “sounds to me like a cemetery 
and there are no dead ones in Studio Citys: 
(Sounds of chicken ranchers screeching “amen” 
for miles around.) 

‘Tf you are with me as Mayor,” goes on Mr. 
Herbert, ‘send in your name on a posteard and 
mention your pet peeve and I will try to get it 

(Continued on page 74) 
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It has been said that Hepburn invariably gets what she wants. She wants to 
play Scarlett—and she has already started a strange campaign to that end 


4f HAT’S happened to Katharine Hep- 
burn?” is the question all Hollywood 
is asking. “When a leopard changes 
its spots, what can it mean?” 

During the last week or two of the shooting 
of “Holiday” everyone noticed that Hepburn— 
the hellion of Hollywood—had become a tame 
little lamb. 

No longer did she object when a few chosen 
visitors were allowed to visit her set. This was, 
of course, an unheard-of thing! 

Apparently welcoming such opportunity as a 
great personal pleasure, she consented to pose 
for dozens of tiresome fashion photographs. 

When the “Holiday” company went on loca- 
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tion in the North, Hepburn got up at dawn every 
morning, sneaked off by herself and came back 
with mountain trout for the crew’s breakfast. 
Needless to say the crew became momentarily 
speechless from admiration and a new wonder. 

After this picture was finished, there was a big 
party given at the fashionable Victor Hugo in 
Hollywood for the entire company. 

To everyone’s surprise the unsociable Hep- 
burn stayed until the last gun was fired. She 
stayed to applaud, in hilarious amusement, Cary 
Grant doing the Big Apple. 

Hepburn was completely charming and nat- 
ural. Gone was all trace of the enfant terrible 
of former days. 


ANOTHE 


—perhaps. In any event, here is 
an amazing disclosure of Hepburn’s 


secret fight for this coveted réle 


BY ADELHEID KAUFMANN 


In spite of Katie’s boyish, brusque attitude, 
she has proved more than once that she iste 
poignantly feminine creature. She proved it as 
the beloved Jo in Louisa M. Alcott’s “Little 
Women”; again, in her exquisite portrayal of 
Phoebe Throssel in “Quality Street.” 

It is the spirit, the soul of a character, which 
must be portrayed, and Hepburn has the rare 
gift of thinking, breathing, living the part she 
plays. 

When Katie first read “Gone with the Wind” 


Scarlett O'Hara, as artist Vin- 
centini portrayed her in a re- 
cent issue of this magazine 


she was wildly enthusiastic. She tore into Pan 
Berman’s office at RKO and begged him to buy 
the book for her. But, before producer Berman 
could say “Jack Robinson,” David Selznick had 
beaten him to the finish by reading this success- 
ful best-seller in galley-proof form at the pub- 
lisher’s; thus triumphantly scooping Hollywood 
on the distinguished novel of the year. 

Naturally, this was a bitter disappointment to 
Katie but, characteristically, she didn’t give up 
hope. From that day to this she has never re- 
linquished her dream to play the part of Scar- 
lett. 


Iv has been said many times that the indomit- 
able Hepburn invariably gets the thing she 
wants. As I checked back into her colorful 
young life, I realized this was no fallacy. 
Hepburn always manages to hang on to the 
right side of the wishbone. It isn’t luck or fate; 
it’s a power greater than these two things. It is 
Hepburn’s determination plus faith in her own 
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capabilities as a superior dramatic actress. She 
studies and works day and night to achieve her 
ultimate goal. Innumerable obstacles, which 
seem undefeatable to Hollywood, disappear like 
thistledown before her tumultuous attack. 

If she does play Scarlett O’Hara, which at this 
writing seems inevitable, it will be a triumphant 
tour de force. For it is amazing to watch the 
Hepburn strategy. With the dexterity of a pol- 
ished diplomatist, Hepburn has achieved an ab- 
rupt right-about-face in the Hollywood acting 
world. 

Katie can whip up an unholy scare in a new 
leading man if the impulse comes over her to 
do so. She’s proud and haughty and gets a kick 
out of putting people in an uncomfortable spot. 
As far as she’s concerned, everybody is a sissy 
if he doesn’t pay back her way. In other words, 
the gal may be a “debil” but she is dynamite 
enough to get away with it all. 

In view of all this, her capricious about-face 
caused people to grow suspicious, for Hepburn 
is not the sort of person to turn into a tempo- 
rary angel for nothing. 

Your guess is as good as mine as to why all 
this is happening. I can only report on her be- 
havior and draw my own conclusions. Ever 
since the rumor started that Hepburn had signed 
a new contract with David Selznick, she has 
been constantly with her favorite director, 
George Cukor, whe directed her in “Holiday” 
and who will direct “Gone with the Wind” in 
the autumn. 


The two have had one conference after an- 
other in the seclusion of Cukor’s famously beau- 
tiful house, hidden behind ivy-covered walls. 
If she isn’t in a verbal huddle with him she is in 
his marble swimming pool. 

It was Cukor, if you remember, who was re- 
sponsible for bringing Hepburn to Hollywood 
in the first place. She was his discovery and 
when she made a hit in “A Bill of Divorcement,” 
he behaved like a man who had just won the 
Kentucky Derby. 

She followed this first triumph with “Morn- 
ing Glory” and with a later triumph directed by 
Cukor, “Little Women.” 

So, it would seem like a born natural for Cu- 
kor again to direct Hepburn’s destiny, should 
she get the lead réle, Scarlett, in “Gone with the 
Wind.” 


MEANWHILE, Constance Collier goes right on 
coaching Paulette Goddard for the Scarlett role. 

There are rumors whispered around that 
Paulette’s tests were not so hot. That’s one ru- 
mor. There are many others, such as the report 
that Charlie Chaplin doesn’t want Paulette to 
make the picture. 

Paulette told me with tears in her eyes, “My 
real story is a crazy one. I want to work more 
than anything else in the world but I'm never 
allowed to—” 

She twisted a new two-inch cabochon dia- 
mond and ruby bracelet around her slim brown 
wrist, while she looked wistful about no job. 


George Cukor, below, who is set to direct "Gone with the Wind," first brought 
Hepburn to Hollywood. It was he who directed her most successful films. Now, 
today, Cukor and Hepburn are constantly in conference. 


One more proof? 
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Those who think Hepburn too boyish for the 
role of Scarlett must remember “Little Women” 
and “Quality Street.” If they think she is too 
thin, perhaps not voluptuous enough for the off- 
the-shoulder dresses, they must remember that 
the world’s greatest designers can create almost 
any illusion of perfection. But don’t forget that 
Hepburn is a great actress! She can throw her- 
self so completely into a characterization, she is 
the person she portrays. 

Hepburn is Scarlett O’Hara at heart. 
Cukor said in a recent interview: 
typically Southern. That kind of woman 
couldn’t have happened anywhere else. She is 
very female and like the average woman has no 
abstract sense of proportion. She hasn’t much 
of a mind and she has no nobility. Yet she has 
a lot of character. 

“I know at least five women in Hollywood and 
on the stage not as stupid as Scarlett, but who 
have her kind of temperament. They all came 
from the South and they have cut a wide swath,” 
Cukor laughed. 

Much later, we talked about the dress prob- 
lem in “Gone with the Wind.” An amusing per- 
son on the left of George Cukor at the luncheon 
table said, “Scarlett’s clothes reflected the bad 
taste she displayed in picking her friends—she 
chose them because she thought they were fun.” 

Hepburn used to work on commission and got 
a percentage of box-office receipts when she in- 
sisted on doing arty costume productions. She 
made a great many unnecessary financial sacri- 
fices for her art. Now that there is a possibility 
that she is to do the biggest réle of her entire 
career, this becomes a vindication of Cukor’s 
faith, and, in a way, it becomes a vindication of 
all those years in which Hepburn sacrificed her 
salary for her art. 

Doesn’t a modern quote like this from Hep- 
burn’s own lips sound a little as though Scarlett 
O’Hara might have spoken had she been a young 
star in Hollywood? 

“IT have moods,” said Miss Hepburn. “Well, 
they’re mine. Why should I change? If I don’t 
feel like having my picture taken at a tennis 
match, why should I? If I feel like putting my 
hands over my face, why shouldn't I? Posing 
for pictures takes time. You know that I will 
not be anything but myself for anybody. Why 
don’t you leave me alone?” 


George 
“Scarlett is 


Don't forget Hepburn is a great 
actress. The difficult réle of 
the Southern vixen needs one 
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Here ls Bradna 


nice-looking, sad-eyed young gentle- 
man who solemnly shook hands with 
her, inquired politely would she mind 
being his girl when she grew up and 
just as politely said good-by. The 
young gentleman was Charlie Chaplin 
and ‘the nine-year-old starling never 
forgot him—but hasn’t seen him face-to 
since, although now they live within 
hiking distance of each other. 

She was nine, too, when she met King 
Gustaf of Sweden, who leaned over 
from his towering height to pat her on 
the head, and later there was a hand- 
some, young, jittery sort of fellow, who 
also shook hands with her and even 
proposed that perhaps the next time 
they met they might have a little whirl 
around the ballroom if they were in a 
ballroom at the time. He was Prince 
of Wales then, and later he became 
King of all England and Olympe met 
him again—but they did not dance. 


So Olympe went trouping over the 
Continent, gaining in beauty, and poise, 
and charm and whatnot and meeting 
people of vast importance in the inter- 
national scheme of things but none im- 
pressed her more—and I have her word 
for it—than a baldish, suave young fel- 
low with a not-too-impertant act which 
was meeting with fair success in Stock- 
holm. He had a wooden dummy and the 
dummy said the most preposterous 
things in Swedish. Edgar Bergen was 
his name—but Olympe doesn’t recall 
the name of the dummy except that 
she is positive it was not Charlie Mc- 
Carthy. 

Bergen was great fun—and Bergen it 
was who kept insisting that some day 
Olympe would be a great, great star. 
Would she please honor him with her 
autograph now—before she became so 
famous he would have no opportunity 
to even approach her? 

“So, I meet him several times later,” 
says Olympe. “And always he say, 
‘Hello, star. How about'an autograph?’ 
Well, now he is such a beeg star and 
I am in Hollywood and frightened may- 
be he will not remember me. So there 
is a party and we all go to Santa Anita 
and Edgar Bergen is in the party and 
he say: ‘Hello, star, how about an auto- 
graph?’ It is such fun.” 

Little Olympe, to get back to Sweden 
or Madrid or London (you take your 
choice), was coming on—or have I said 
that before? There was her long term 
in the original Folies Bergére in Paris. 
There were three cinematic experiences 
in rapid succession—‘Flo-floche,” “Rog- 
er-la-Hont” and “Une Petite Fille.” 

And then Clifford Fischer, with his 
dream of bringing a new type of cabaret 
entertainment to America, brought her 
over along with other members of the 
Parisian Folies Bergére. That was in 
1935 and Chicago was the first Amer- 
ican city to hail her. 

It wasn’t until some months later, 
when she opened at the French Casino 
in Manhattan, that I first saw her—and 
if you'll go back to the beginning of the 
article, you will know precisely how she 
impressed me. 

I shall never forget the rumble of en- 
thusiasm that swept through the mixed 
audience of society fashionables and 
Broadway sophisticates that opening 
night. Tall, handsome young ladies 
had strutted out in furs and in silks, 
in clinging gowns—and in nothing at all 
except a necklace. And then, “Little 
Dynamite” came tumbling out—in trim 
sailorboy suit—tumbled and twirled and 
tossed and at the end of a succession 
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(Continued from page 14) 


of flips, shouted “Voila.” The smart 
audience thundered for her return and 
when she came tumbling back again, 
one distinguished gentleman arose from 
his table down front, held up his glass 
of champagne, gulped down the con- 
tents, smashed the glass on the table 
and yelled, “Okay, Kid, okay.” And 
Olympe, round, pinkish, baby face 
beaming, yelled back, “Voila—okay, 
Keed, okay.” 

They tell me this was the first Eng- 
lish ever spoken by the young lady. 
The management hinted she was seven- 
teen and, because of the management’s 
“hint,” various young, handsome men 
of town of ages of discretion and indis- 
cretion, young men of wealth and so- 
cial distinction, beseeched introductions. 
Only then was the awful truth let out 
and as Mama and Papa Bradna guarded 
their young hopeful, word gradually 
seeped through. The little “toast of the 
town” was fourteen, spoke no English, 
still played with dolls and was certain 
that there were such things as fairy 
godmothers—also Santa Claus. It was 
a bitter disappointment. 


Anp so Paramount beckoned and, as I 
have already said, she was permitted 
to wander around the lot with no one 
paying any attention to her until one 
day George Raft spotted her on a set, 
having seen her previously in New 
York, and suggested to Director Henry 
Hathaway that she be given the rdéle 
opposite him in “Souls at Sea.” 


teeth in—that first role they gave to 
Olympe—but she made a great deal of 
it—and the Paramount muck-a-mucks 
and the critics were highly impressed. 
So much so that each succeeding role 
was just a little warmer and fuller as 
she went from “Three Cheers for Love” 
to “College Holiday,’ thence to “The 
Last Train from Madrid’—and then— 
the Big Day. Stardom. Stardom at 
seventeen—in “Stolen Heaven,” opposite 
the blond Gene Raymond. 


Wen the little French girl tumbled 
out on that French Casino stage she 
was five feet, one inch in height and 
weighed 109 pounds. Also she was 
earning $250 a week. Today she has 
grown to five feet, three inches in 
height, weighs 115 pounds and earns 
close to three times her French Casino 
salary. 

Lovely, brown-eyed, chestnut-haired, 
roundish-faced queen is she today, soft 
of voice and sparkle-eyed. The shyness 
is gone and there is much of warm 
humor in her speech. She has read 
well and wisely although Dickens and 
Thackeray and much of Edgar Allan 
Poe have been neglected. 

Papa and Mama Bradna have per- 
suaded her she is too young for beaux 
and whether to believe her or not, I 
don’t know, although, as I say, she is 
much too young and wide-eyed to fib 
successfully and so I can only quote 
her. 

“IT am so, so busy I don’t find time for 


Back "home" with her famous folks on the Brooklyn circus grounds. 
Olympe's mother is far left, second row; her uncle beside her 


I learned from Olympe, as she sat 
in the office here looking out of the 
window at a passing freighter, that the 
time of idleness had not been wasted. 
She was mastering the difficult English 
syntax—and what that young lady has 
done with it in the brief period be- 
tween the time she left New York and 
now, is something that makes a writer 
want to go and hide his head in a bushel 
of diphthongs and dictions. To Laura 
Barringer, her instructor, goes the 
credit, and, if in citing Olympe’s con- 
versation I play a few tricks in the 
spelling to convey the accent, you 
mustn’t think for a second that it is a 
thick accent or that her speech is not 
beautiful—it’s far more so than that of 
our average young finishing school in- 
genue. 

There wasn’t too much to sink your 


boys. But some day—maybe five, may- 
be six years from now—then I will find 
a nice man and I will marry and have 
children and a nice home. Is that all 
right to say, you think?” 

“Why that’s perfect, Olympe—but un- 
til then—no boys, no romance—no noth- 
ing?” 

“O, no, no. Soon as I am eighteen 
then everything changes if I like. But 
nothing serious—I hope nothing serious 
—because it is too important I do some- 
thing with myself first. But my papa 
and mama say it will be all right to go 
out with boys and have parties when 
I am eighteen—and I think so, too.” 

Olympe averred solemnly that when 
love entered her life and she wed, she 
would not stay on in pictures or in show 
business in any form., For that matter, 
she insisted that, at the most, she did 


not think she would remain in pictures 
for more than five years. 

“After that—you are finish, I think, 
don’t you?” she said. And when I 
pointed to Joan Crawford and Garbo 
and a few others, Olympe shook her 
head and pleaded: “Well, maybe one 
exception—maybe two. But five years 
—and that’s enough.” 

And I am almost inclined to believe 
she means what she says—now. Five 
years from now, it may—probably will 
be—a different story. 


OLYMPE lives in Van Nuys) within 


papa and mama in an unpretentious lit- 
tle home with no swimming pool, but a 
nice garden and not too far from the 
ocean where, when she isn’t riding a 
horse, she likes to go swimming, and 
when she isn’t swimming, she takes 
long hikes. Her day is a full one—even 
when the studio isn’t making its de- 
mands—for she has her schooling from 
nine to twelve, her singing lessons, her 
hour of limbering up and acrobatics and 
her dancing lessons. 

Speaking about singing, she has a nice 
voice and is sensible enough not to want 
to be an operatic star—but ambitious 
enough to want to use it in her next 
picture. 

Her complexion is olive and she 


rarely uses make-up off screen—save ~ 


lipstick. “Maybe,” she giggled, “I 
change that, too—when August comes 
and I am eighteen—and go out with 
boys to please the writers. Wonder 
what he will look like—the first boy, I 
mean.” 

I am no stickler for statistics when 
sitting 
young girl but somehow it did leak out 
that Olympe wears size 6 B shoes, pre- 
ferably with high heels to give her 
height, that her fingers are the taper- 
ing artistic type—but what I can’t re- 
member, and I am genuinely ashamed 
of myself, is whether or not she has 
dimples. Somehow, I seem to have a 
hunch she has. 


Her greatest thrill, while on her recent 
trip Fast, was the visit with Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt in the Blue Room of 
the White House. The First Lady 
chatted amiably with her for many 
minutes, told her she was just the type 
of daughter she herself wouldn’t mind 
having and urged her to pay. another 
visit the next time she was in Wash- 
ington. 

“I think,” glowed Olympe, “she is the 
most charming lady I have ever seen. 
She just—how shall I say—floats into a 
room—and when she smiles, you know 
—this is a real lady. Ever since, I am 
trying to learn to float into a room. 
Eet is wonderful.” 

Twinkle-eyed, 


soft-voiced, shapely 


little Olympe has left the office now—_ 


and across the way the boy who fusses 
with the proofs and who has been find- 
ing a dozen excuses for coming into 
this office, now looks very abstracted 
and my secretary tells me she is certain 
that queer noise was a big sigh coming 
from him. They tell me, and I believe 
it, that throughout the land there are 
young men who sigh just like that dur- 
ing a picture in which Olympe Bradna 
is featured—and if that is so, Iam ready 
to agree with the enthusiastic gentle- 
men in power at Paramount—and with 
Mr. Edgar Bergen—that the young 
wide-eyed French princess will be a 
star for a long time. 

I hope so—because just before she 
left—I made her give me her autograph: 


téte-a-téte with a beautiful — 


Love Life of a Villain 


” 


before I met her... .” And thus began 
this inspirational love story in which 
the screen’s prime villain plays a major 
role. 

It was in the winter of 1921. Basil 
Rathbone was playing in “The Czarina” 
on Broadway. In one matinee audience 
sat two women. As the tall, dark, at- 
tractive English actor strode on the 
stage, one of the women turned to the 
other and said, “There is the man Id 
like to be my husband.” Two years 
later they met at a party. They fell in 
love at once and were married. 

“What Ouida saw in me then, I don’t 
know,” confessed Basil. “But looking 
back, I can tell you what I see in my- 
self. I was a man living from day to 
day and perfectly content in doing it. 
I had no plans, few ambitions. I had 
come back from the war, where life had 
been like a long, terrible dream. At the 
front I had never thought about what 
would happen or why. There was no 
past and no future. Nights were either 
wet nights or dry nights. The impor- 
tant things to me then were whether 
my billet was warm or cold, the food 
good or rotten. 

“I suppose when you meet death daily 
for a long time you give up trying to or- 
der things. I came out of the war com- 
paratively untouched. That is, I wasn’t 
shell-shocked or scarred up. But I had 
lost all sense of life’s realities. 

“I found I was still a good enough ac- 
tor. I got some good parts in London. 
Whatever they offered me, I took. 
Money meant nothing to me. I never 
thought of getting ahead. I never cared 
about it. 

“Somehow I expected to be taken care 
of—as I had been in the army. I shrank 
from decisions. I never went after 
things I wanted. I hated any sort of 
battle or argument. I just wanted to be 
let alone—to vegetate. I was completely 
negative.” 


Ir was hard to believe the words I 
heard. Basil Rathbone, one of the most 
positive personalities in Hollywood, 
branding himself as a negative, shrink- 
ing soul! 

“I remember how shocked I was,” he 
continued, “at something that happened 
in London. Perhaps it prepared me a 
little for Ouida’s influence, later to bear 
fruit. I had had a bit of London suc- 
cess In a series of plays that John Barry- 
more did in New York, notably ‘Peter 
Ibbetson.. When Barrymore’s latest 
Broadway hit, ‘The Jest,’ came to Lon- 
don, I naturally expected to play it. In 
fact, I counted on it heavily. But I 
made no effort to get the part. It never 
occurred to me they wouldn’t offer it 
to me. Such a thing seemed out of the 
question. Well—it wasn’t. Someone 
else did it, and I was stunned. But still 
the lesson didn’t sink in. 

“I was still in this semi-helpless, nega- 

tive state when I married Ouida. She 
made me positive. 

“Tll never forget her as I first saw 
her. Everything about her was definite. 
The way she looked, the way she talked. 
She was completely opposite to me. I 
was indefinite. I fell in love with her 
on the spot. I have never fallen out of 
love. 

“Ouida taught me some very impor- 
tant things at once: that you are as im- 
portant as you make yourself; that you 
must have respect for yourself or no 
one will respect you; that an actor, par- 
ticularly, must be aggressive; that it’s 
all very well to expect and accept 
breaks and good fortune, but it’s not 


(Continued from page 15) 


Last year the Rathbones gave a memorable ''Bride and 
Groom" party. This year the real thing took place in the 
garden of the Rathbone home when Rodion, son of Basil, 
married attractive Caroline Blake Fisher, dramatic student. 
The wedding party, left to right: Mrs. Rathbone, Mrs. Cedric 


Frances, Constance Collier, 


Walter Wurdeman, Cedric 


enough. You must back yourself up. 

“My wife was Ouida Bergere before 
we were married. She was a success- 
ful screen writer. Paramount was pay- 
ing her a thousand dollars a week, so I 
think you might say she was well along 
on her career. The day she married me 
she quit writing, abandoned her career. 
Or rather changed it. For twelve years, 
Ouida’s career has been—me. 

“She was a practical woman then, as 
she is now. She knew first that there 
should be only one pay check in a fam- 
ily. Two pay checks mean two sep- 
arate lives. If she continued her work 
she would have to be in Hollywood, 
while my interests were still on the 
stage in New York. She said, ‘If you 
are very much in love with something, 
you must be with it. I can’t write in 
Hollywood when you are in New York. 
So I won't write!’ 

“But I think she knew, too, that the 
job of making me over would take all 
of her time and energy. I was a pretty 
hopeless case.” 

Basil Rathbone laughed. “Frankly, I 
suffered from the worst inferiority com- 
plex Dr. Freud ever imagined. I had 
no assurance whatsoever. Conversa- 
tions with people terrified me. I was a 
social flop par excellence—you know, 
the kind of chap who sits by himself at 


the bride and bridegroom, 
Frances and Basil Rathbone 


parties and says ‘Yes’ and ‘No’ or per- 
haps ‘Really?’ when he’s spoken to. I 
didn’t let myself express my thoughts. 
I was too afraid. In spite of my years 
and all I had gone through, I was ac- 
tually timid with people. 

“It must have been bad, because it 
was so obvious. Every fortuneteller I 
ever went to spotted it at once. They 
invariably told me I was dangerously 
lacking in the ‘civic side,’ as they some- 
times called it, or the ‘social side.’ 
They always said my social outlets 
were dammed up by fear. That was be- 
fore ‘complexes’ were popular. 

“Developing that ‘social side’ of me 
has been one of the hardest jobs my 
wife or anyone ever faced, I’m sure. I 
am naturally a shy person, but she 
knew how important such a side is to 
everyone—not only an actor, but a doc- 
tor, lawyer, writer, businessman. So she 
set about it. 

“She did it very cleverly. She did 
not demand much of me in the way of 
social activity. But Ouida made me en- 
joy the times we did go out or enter- 
tain. She brought me in contact with 
interesting people. She drew me out 
and turned the conversation to me. I 
can hear her now saying, ‘What do you 
think about it, Basil?’ I'd have to speak 
up then, and, with a little encourage- 


Among the wedding guests were Ruth Water- 
bury, Norma Shearer and Merle Oberon 


ment, I soon found myself talking and 
liking it.” 

I had to smile. In Hollywood today 
the Rathbones are celebrated as hosts. 
They move mostly in the circle of 
picture people interested in the arts. 
The Max Reinhardts, the Edward G. 
Robinsons, the Henry Blankes, the 
Charles Boyers are among their inti- 
mate friends. When Basil and his wife 
entertain, its very much of an event, 
too. Hollywood has seldom seen a party 
to match the costume affair they gave 
celebrating their eleventh wedding an- 
niversary last year. It was a brilliant 
event, and I said so. 

“Tm glad you mentioned that,” said 
Basil. “I think it was a grand party, 
too, and I can say so because I come to 
my own parties as a guest. Ouida does 
it all and when Ouida does anything 
she does it right. 

“But she never overdoes it. It is 
only because what she attempts is done 
so well that it’s remembered. She still 
demands little of me in the way of so- 
cial activity. We are at home three 
hundred nights in the year, easily. That 
is because the home that Ouida has 
woven about me is so attractive to us 
both that neither of us wishes to be 
anywhere else. 

“I do not like to play the often quite 
despicable characters I do. To be con- 
vincing, I have to summon up such un- 
pleasant thoughts and feelings. I am 
frequently worn out and discouraged 
after a day with them at the studio. 

“But when I come home in the eve- 
ning it is to a home that has been 
created about me and in which I feel at 
once happy. My wife has a quality of 
relaxation and assurance about her 
which immediately restores me. She is 
small but colorful, dainty but strong. 
She always reminds me of a Goya paint- 
ing. I draw new life from her.” 


Ir was getting dark. Basil Rathbone 
reached up and snapped on the light. 

“No,” he protested, “don’t go yet. Let 
me tell you of Ouida’s latest gift to me. 
I think it is the finest thing I have ever 
known. She has brought me back my 
son, Rodion. He is the son of my first 
wife. We have been separated since 
1919. He is here now, living with us, 
working in the technical department at 
Warner Brothers, and loving it. Ouida 
did it alone. Unknown to me, she made 
friends with Marian, my former wife. 
She wrote my boy in England and made 
friends with him, too. She brought us 
together again, and now my happiness 
is complete. And I owe this, as I owe 
everything, to her.” 

We were shaking hands. The glow of 
the lamp revealed the strong, good fea- 
tures in Basil Rathbone’s sensitive face. 

“You can see,’ he said, “that for a 
thousand reasons I owe my wife a debt 
of gratitude I can never repay. The 
least I can do is give her the credit. 
Because of Ouida, life to me is intensely 
enjoyable. She has helped me live in 
an age of super-realities and at the 
same time to hold onto my dreams— 
which she loves as dearly as I do—and 
as I love her.” 

He looked away into the dusk. “I 
think,” he said, “a great many Holly- 
wood husbands might say the same 
thing—if they would.” 

“Or if they could,” I suggested. Then 
I left, thinking what a really bitter 
travesty on Hollywood it is that a man 
of Basil Rathbone’s warm and senti- 
mental soul should be known all over 
as a cruel, black-hearted villain. 
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FIRST PRIZE $25.00 


THE WINNER! 


made accusations against certain 

stars and stars are accusing pro- 
ducers and producers are accusing 
practically everybody, I take it this is a 
free fight, so count me in. The bone I 
have to pick is with no other than the 
very indignant theater owners. 

Going to the movies has been a family 
institution in this household, and prob- 
ably in several million other house- 
holds, for a good many years. In the old 
days Dad used to crank up the Model T 
while Mom rounded up the family and 
off we would go for a couple of hours’ 
entertainment. There was always a 
cartoon for the children, a newsreel for 
the adults and a good feature picture 
for the whole family. Well-balanced 
entertainment and back home in good 
time to get our sleep before the alarm 
went off. 

But what is the situation now? The 
theater just down the block runs triple 
features five days a week. Three bad 
pictures for the price of one good one 
and a piece of pottery thrown in. On 
Sunday they give you a break. Just 
two pictures, possibly only one bad, and 
the same on Monday with a can of soup. 
The newsreel is a rarity, comedy shorts 
are extinct and you can’t have a car- 
toon for Junior because it takes all eve- 
ning for the three “quickies.” When- 
ever a good picture is playing we have 
to sit through two or three hours of 
sheer tripe to see it and by that time 
how could anything seem good? No 
wonder people aren’t going to the mov- 
ies. Nowadays, it’s too much of a strain 
for everyone concerned. 


| smsde ce as theater owners have 


Ir is hardly logical that the stars are respon- 
sible for the box-office slump. The cry for new 
faces is just a way of passing the buck. In the 
only pictures worth seeing you will find the 
same stars that have been satisfying the public 
since long before theater managers started hold- 
ing endurance contests. 

Of course, it isn’t the fault of the independent 
owners that Edward Arnold, Dietrich, Hepburn 
and the others labeled (or should I say libeled?) 
not “box-office” have been recently cast in con- 
sistently poor pictures, but that very fact makes 
their charges baseless. 

And it is the theater owners’ fault that in or- 
der to see Joan Crawford in that refreshing 
picture, “Mannequin” I'll have to sit through at 
least one mediocre melodrama, probably one I 
had struggled through before, and try balanc- 
ing a surrealistic sugar bowl at the same time. 

H. Beneta NIELSEN, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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PHOTOPLAY awards the following prizes for the best letters received 
each month: $25 first prize, $10 second, $5 third, and $1 for every 
other letter published. PHOTOPLAY reserves the right to use the 
letters submitted in whole or in part. Contributions will not be 
returned. Contributors are warned that if letters are copied or 
adapted from previously published material, which constitutes 
plagiarism, they will be prosecuted to the full extent of the law. 
Letters submitted to this magazine should not be submitted to any 
other publication. Address: Boos & Bouquets, PHOTOPLAY, 122 
East 42nd St., New York City. 


SECOND PRIZE $10.00 
LONG MAY HE WAVE! 


In that supposedly “artificial” town called 
Hollywood, the one big star who is really one 
of us common folk is Bing Crosby. 

Bing doesn’t pretend to be a great actor; his 
business is singing. He sings swell, and as long 
as his films are full of his songs, we, the public, 
will continue to pay and pay to see them. We 
like his naturalness, his simplicity, his friendli- 
ness, as seen in these simple but very entertain- 
ing movies. Then, there’s also Bing in real life— 
he’s so much one of us in his desire to dress in 
comfortable clothes regardless of their age, their 
wrinkles, and their clashing colors; in his heart- 
warming pride in his four baby boys (God bless 
?em!); in his hobbies, horses, horse racing, and 
more horses; in his love of his pipe, his fireside 
and his family. 

Too, there’s Bing’s graciousness with us, his 
fans. He’ll pose for pictures anytime, for any 


Even in midsummer, Sonja Henie, 
of ''My Lucky Star,"" keeps cool— 
that is, except where her 
heart's concerned. For more about 
her love life, see page 41 


one of us whenever we ask him and he 
doesn’t care whether these candid snaps 
flatter him or not. When one of us 
writes to him, either praising or criti- 
cizing his radio or picture work, he goes 
to all the bother of answering to thank 
us for our interest. Very few of the 
Hollywood stars show this kind of cour- 
tesy to their admirers. Again I say, 
Bing Crosby is one of us, and I think 
we ought to give him a special award 
for being just Bing—typical American 
and a grand guy! 
Mary JANE O’BrIEN, 
Akron, Ohio. 


THIRD PRIZE $5.00 
COUNTERPANE 


Time: Early evening 
Place: A tubercular sanatorium 
Players: Fifty patients 

Scene 1. A young girl leans from the 
window of a cottage. Her eyes are danc- 
ing—‘It’s ‘Romeo and Juliet’ tonight!” 
she calls excitedly, “Pass the word 
along!” In no time at all the glad tid- 
ings have been duly passed and the 
privileged patients are happily donning 
robes and trooping down the walk to 
the “show.” 

In two hours they will return, tired, 
sleepy but happy. For in those two 
short hours they have lived an exciting 
episode of the world “outside’”—a world 
away from the sanatorium, a world they 
seldom, if ever, see. They will go back 
to their beds to sleep, to dream about 
the time when they too will live and 
laugh like the people in the picture, far 
away from this land of counterpanes. 

The motion-picture companies donate 
the pictures to our sanatorium. I won- 
der if they really know how much we 
appreciate their generosity and how 
much a weekly glimpse into that cov- 
eted “outside” world means to us. 

NorENE FirtTu, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


$1.00 PRIZE 
ALL CRITICS AGREE ON “TEST PILOT” 


One of the finest pictures I have ever 
had the pleasure of seeing is the thrilling saga 
of the life of a test pilot, and believe me in “‘Test 
Pilot” M-G-M has produced one of the most 
thrilling and realistic air pictures to reach the 
screen since the immortal ‘“Wings.” 

It seemed to me that I actually rode the 
heavens with Gable and Tracy when they at- 
tempted to climb to 30,000 feet to attain an alti- 
tude record while testing a new plane and as 
they climbed up, up, piercing the very peak of 
heaven, my breath came in gasps as did those 
of the people around me. Tracy’s splendid por- 
trayal of the ever-faithful friend will rank with 
the best the screen has ever brought forth. 
Gable in the title rdle gives a matchless per- 
formance and Myrna Loy as Gable’s wife pulls 
your heartstrings. Bundles of praise to the ex- 
pert pilots, superb photographers and splendid 
direction, and to all who had any part in mak- 
ing “Test Pilot”—it sure is a humdinger. 

BENJAMIN PAUL SHEPARD, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
(Continued on page 81) 


Heres the way to be sure of DAINTINESS 


NO SMART GIRL 
NEGLECTS 
DAINTINESS. IT'S 
THE CHARM THAT 
ALWAYS WINS ! 


YOU CAN PROTECT IT ) 
THE DELIGHTFUL WAY | 

SCREEN STARS DO_ | 
USE LUX TOILET SOAP | 
AS A BATH SOAP TOO 


THE ACTIVE LATHER 
LEAVES SKIN SWEET 

DELICATELY FRA- | 
GRANT. YOULL LOVE 
A Lux ToILeT SOAP 
BEAUTY BATH 


ed 


ta ONS : Bi. “a > : 
Star of the 20th Century-Fox Production ‘“ALWAYS G 


HE LOVELY BARBARA STANWYCK gives 

you a tip that clever girls everywhere 
are following. Hollywood’s favorite com- 
plexion soap makes a wonderful bath soap, 
too, because it zmsures daintiness. Its 
ACTIVE lather carries away from the 
pores stale perspiration, every trace of 
dust and dirt. Try this luxurious beauty 
bath. You’ll love the fresh smoothness it 
gives your skin—the delicate perfume 
that clings about you. 


9 out of IO Screen Stars use Lux Toilet Soap 
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Cal York's Gossip of Hollywood 


Bright Saying—Crawford Style 


THat keen sense of the ridiculous that 
makes Joan Crawford good fun, was 
again displayed at a recent preview. 
One after another the feminine audience 
filed in wearing silver fox capes of vari- 
ous shapes and sizes. Joan stood for a 
moment and surveyed the furred group. 

“My word,” she said, “this audience 
looks as if it had been trapped.” 


Pass This One On to Rooney 


Tue car crept slowly along the palm- 
lined boulevard, stopped suddenly, be- 
gan again with a violent jerk, and re- 
peated the performance all over again. 

A motor cop, lurking around a corner 
to trap speeding motorists, stared at the 
galloping caterpillar in dazed wonder. 
Finally, his curiosity got the better of 
him and, with sirens screaming, he 
caught up to the car. 

“Hey,” he began, when the driver in- 
terrupted. 

“Officer, really I was not exceeding 
the speed limit. Really, Officer, I—” 

“Wait a minute,” the officer grinned. 
“What I want to know is why only ten 
miles an hour? I suppose you have 
your license, young man?” 

“Oh, yes, sir. See, I just got it,” and 
a grubby finger pointed to the name 
Freddie Bartholomew. 

“Well, Freddie, you’re doing all right 
for a beginner,” the cop grinned, “but 
take it just a little faster, eh? Liable 
to block traffic you know. And take it 
easier, too.” 

“Oh, thank you, I shall. And sir,” said 
Freddie, “when I tell Mickey Rooney 
I’ve already been stopped by a traffic 
cop, he’ll think Tm some pumpkins.” 

And the Leaping Lena went on its 
jerky way while the cop stood and 
roared. 


A Day in the Life of a Sullavan 


We trotted vaguely out to Maggie Sul- 
lavan’s new house the other day. Down 
the unfinished driveway, past a baby 
girl sleeping in a net-covered arrange- 
ment—on her chest, with little fanny 
pointed skyward—and into a house loud 
with the clatter of carpenters we went, 
peering diligently. Margaret had bought 
this house with husband Leland Hay- 
ward, and was reconstructing it to live 
in always. Dressing rooms had already 
given way to bathrooms, closets to sun 
porches, dreary small windows to great 
sunny bays. Servants whisked about, 
tripping over hammers and sawhorses. 
Very busy. There was no sign of Sul- 
lavan. 

She appeared in a few minutes, drag- 
ging after her a huge and very beauti- 
ful collie she had just brought from a 
training school. On her birthday, two 
days before, Leland had given her a 
creat Dane—which was all right except 
it wouldn’t believe it wasn’t a lap dog 
and it frightened poor little Brooke, the 
baby, out of her diapers. 

The collie was named Firefly and knew 
tricks; Margaret had it lie down, re- 
trieve, stand up, take things from one 
spot to another. Brooke awakened, look- 
ing like an advertisement for baby food, 
screeched in cacophony with Firefly’s 
excited barking. The carpenters banged, 
a dredge dredged at the new swimming 
pool, John Swope drove in blowing 
his horn, Maggie began shouting for 
Brooke’s nurse. We held our ears. 


(Continued from page 43) 


HOW WELL DO YOU KNOW 


. 


YOUR HOLLYWOOD? 


Check the Correct Answers 
on Page 80 


tions which have ONE correct an- 
swer. Score ten points for each one 


Fticns wtih are listed ten ques- 


answered correctly. 


|. What one of the following people 
has Universal Studio paid more than 
$40,000 for learning how to speak Eng- 
lish? 
Franciska Gaal 
Charles Boyer 
Ilona Massey 
Annabella 


Sam Goldwyn 
Danielle Darrieux 
Tala Birell 

Rose Stradner 


2. This may surprise you, but one of 
these actors gets more fan mail than 
anyone else in Hollywood: 

James Cagney 
Clark Gable 
Gene Autry 
Robert Taylor 


Tyrone Power 
William Powell 
Cary Grant 
Pat O'Brien 


3. Lucille LeSueur is the right name 
of: 
Deanna Durbin 
Bette Davis 
Janet Gaynor 
Loretta Young 


Phyllis Brooks 
Kay Francis 
Lola Lane 
Joan Crawford 


4. The musical director of Warner 
Brothers’ Studio is: 
Alfred Neuman 
Leo Forbstein 
Boros Morros 


Max Steiner 
William Axt 
Louis Silvers 


5. When Claude Binyon writes a 
screen play the chances are that one 
of the following men will direct it: 
Archie Mayo 
Clarence Brown 
Henry King 


Wesley Ruggles 
Henry Koster 
Tay Garnett 


6. In the picture "Dead End," the 
part of Humphrey Bogart's mother was 
played by: 

Lucile Gleason 
Cora Witherspoon 
Fay Bainter 
Majorie Gateson 


Marjorie Main 
Claire Trevor 
Alice Brady 
May Robson 


7. A friend of yours has a sore 
throat and wants to see a specialist. 
You, of course, suggest the husband of: 
Jean Arthur 
Irene Dunne 
Myrna Loy 


Dolores Del Rio 
Madeleine Carroll 
Claudette Colbert 


Oe ed Er I i ee 


8. Most pictures end with the hero 
kissing the heroine, but not so when 
the hero is: 

Michael Whalen 


Richard Dix 
Gary Cooper 


Don Ameche 
Fred Astaire 
Ronald Colman 


9. Ralph Rainger, the composer, is 
to Leo Robin, the lyricist, what Lew 


Pollack is to: 


Mack Gordon 
Sidney Mitchell 
Irving Berlin 


Gus Kahn 
Ira Gershwin 
Jimmy McHugh 


10. This actress came into promi- 
nence because of her outstanding per- 
formance in "Stage Door": 

Ginger Rogers 


Ruby Keeler 
Andrea Leeds 


Nan Grey 
Lana Turner 
Gail Patrick 


It is that kind of a household, and al- 
ways will be. It is the kind of home’ 
Margaret eventually would settle into, 
Her contract for seven years at Metro— 
secure, her love for Leland deep-rooted, | 
her child growing healthily, the Sulla- 
van finds a haven at last, after two bad 
marriages. But not peace. 

Fortunately for her, she doesn’t want 
it. 


It’s a Boy 


Dip you know that that jolly outlaw, 
Robin Hood, is now a godfather? And 
that the lucky infant is none other than 
the very young son of his stalwart! 
henchman, Will Scarlett? In real life, of | 
course, the baby’s father is the ex-Brit-_ 
isher, Patric Knowles, and the sponsor | 
Pat’s close friend, Errol Flynn. The | 
child, Michael Patrick, who was born. 
on May 11, is the Knowles’ first. He has | 
everything in his favor, too: a happy | 
home, a lovely mother and a swell dad. | 
If he grows up to be a star, he will 
come honestly by it because Mrs. 
Knowles, too, loves acting. She was 
Enid Percival of the London stage be- | 
fore she married Pat. 


Brief Note from Cupid 


Wren Hedy Lamarr wins that divorce 
from her wealthy munitions husband, 
Reginald Gardiner will be the lucky 
man. 

Jimmy Stewart has fallen hard for the 
exotic loveliness of Merle Oberon. 

Virginia Field and Owen Davis, Jun- 
ior, former boy friend of Ann Shirley, 
are knee-deep in romance. 


Life’s Minor Tragedies— 


Tue famous inch-long earmine finger- 
nails of Paulette Goddard are no more. 
After having petted them along these 
many years she had to offer them as a 
sacrifice to Art—David Selznick ordered 
them chopped off when he cast her as a 
stenographer in “The Young in Heart.” 
“Any stenographer wearing nails as long 
as that would be fired!” was his edict. 
While on the subject of Paulette: 
friends inform me that she’s traded in 
her yacht on a plane, and, although she 
can’t pilot it as yet, she’s hired herself 
a sky chauffeur and spends most of her 
time zooming about over Hollywood. 


Donlevy And The Indian 


Brian DONLEVY and Chick McGill, 
his cameraman, are now joint owners 
in what may be a very rich gold mine. 
The only difficulty is that the vein is 
8,000 feet above Death Valley, and, even 
though the ore assays very high, it 
would be a tremendous undertaking to 
build the necessary equipment to take 
it out. 

Not long ago, Brian secured the serv- 
ices of an old Indian to guide him up 
to his stake. “You white men funny 
people,” that worthy told him. “You 
climb high mountains to look for gold, 
dig deep holes to get it out—then give 
it to the government in Washington to 
keep and they take it over and dig deep 
hole and bury it. Very funny people.” 
Seems that one of the government gold 
storage vaults is located near there and 
the old Indian didn’t see the point in 
the transfer. 


OR YEARS we have been learning 

about the importance of the various 

vitamins to our health. A-B-C-D-E-G— 
who hasn’t heard of them? 


Now comes the exciting news that one of these 
is related in particular to the skin! 


Lack of this “skin-vitamin” in the skin produces 
roughness, dryness, scaliness. Restore it to the 
| diet, or now apply it right on the skin, and our ex- 
periments indicate that the skin becomes smooth 
and healthy again! 

That’s all any woman wants to know. Immedi- 


ately you ask, “Where can | get some of that 
‘skin-vitamin’ to put on my skin?” 


Pond’s Cold Cream now contains 
this Vitamin 
Pond’s Cold Cream now contains this “skin- 
: ae ; 
vitamin.” Its formula has not been changed in 
any way apart from the addition of this vitamin. 


a 
MRS. ALEXANDER C, FORBES, young New York 
society woman, grandniece of MRS, JAMES 


ROOSEVELT: “With Pond’s Cold Cream, 
my skin looks soft—not rough or dry.” 


Now—Apply Vitamin 


Right on 


It’s the same grand cleanser. It softens and 
smooths for powder as divinely as ever. 


But now, in addition, it brings to the skin a 
daily supply of the active “skin-vitamin.” 


Use Pond’s Cold Cream in your usual way. If 
there is no lack of “skin-vitamin” in the skin, our 
experiments described in the next column show 
that the skin is capable of storing some of it against 
a possible future need. If there is a lack of this 
vitamin in the skin, these experiments indicate 
that the use of Pond’s Cold Cream puts the needed 
“skin-vitamin” back into it. 

Begin today. Get a jar of Pond’s, and see what 
it will do for your skin. 


Same Jars, same Labels, same Price 


Pond’s Cold Cream comes in the same jars, with 
the same labels, at the same price. Now every jar 
of Pond’s contains the active “skin-vitamin”— 
Vitamin A. 


MRS. WILLIAM RHINELANDER STEWART, 
beautiful as when she came out: ““The use 
of Pond’s Cold Cream has helped me to keep 


> 


my skin fresh and bright and smooth.’ 


. 


Your 


Most People don’t know 
these Facts about Vitamin A 
and the Skin... 


First Published Reports 


In 1931 and 1933, deficiency of Vitamin A (‘‘skin-vitamin’’) 
was first recognized as the cause of specific skin disorders. 
In the cases reported, a liberal Vitamin A diet made the 
dry, roughened skin smooth and healthy again. Later 
reports confirmed and extended the evidence of this. 


In hospitals, other scientists found that Vitamin A 
(“skin-vitamin”’) applied to the skin healed wounds and 
burns quicker. 


Tests with Pond’s Creams 


Experiments were made concerning possible causes of 
deficiency of “skin-vitamin” in the skin. 

I. Dietary—The skin may lose “‘skin-vitamin’’ from 
deficiency of it in the diet. In our tests, skin faults were 
produced by a diet deficient in “skin-vitamin.”? Without 
any change in the diet, these faults were then treated by 
applying “‘skin-vitamin”’ to the skin, They were corrected 
promptly. 

II. Local—Our experiments also indicated that even 
when the diet contains enough “‘skin-vitamin,”’ the stores 
of this vitamin in the skin may be reduced by exposure 
to sun, and also by exposure to warm, dry air together 
with frequent washing. In further tests, marked irritation 
resulted from repeated use of harsh soap and water. This 
irritation was then treated by applying the “skin-vitamin.” 
The skin became smooth and healthy again. It improved 
more rapidly than in cases treated with the plain cold 
cream or with no cream atall. The experiments furnished 
evidence that the local treatment with “‘skin-vitamin”’ 
actually put the “skin-vitamin”’ back into the skin! 

All of these tests were carried out on the skin of ani- 
mals, following the accepted laboratory method. of reach- 
ing findings which can be properly applied to human skin. 

Even today it is not commonly known that the skin does 
absorb and make use of certain substances applied to it. 
Our experiments indicated not only that the skin absorbs 
“skin-vitamin’’ when applied to it, but that when “skin- 
vitamin” is applied to skin which already has enough of it, 
the skin can store some of it against a possible future need. 


The Role of the “Skin-Vitamin” 


The “‘skin-vitamin”’ functions like an architect in regulat- 
ing the structure of the skin. It is necessary for the main- 
tenance of skin health. When the skin is seriously deficient 
in the supply of this vitamin, the skin suffers. 


Signs which may indicate 
“Skin-Vitamin” deficiency 


Dryness, Roughness, Scaliness resulting in a Dull Appear- 
ance. 


Copyright, 1938, Pond’s Extract Company 
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authorities. No, Sally, attempting to 
break into pictures is a poor way to 
spend one’s trousseau money. Did you, 
by any chance, break your engagement 
because you preferred a screen career 
to marriage? Better reconsider, Sally. 
Most cordially yours, 
Ginger Rogers. 


New York City, 
February 21, 1938. 
Dear Ginger: 

This is what happened to my engage- 
ment: my boy friend—his name is John 
Carey—and I were all set to be married 
this month, right after I graduated. 

And then John came down to Wash- 
ington one night and took another girl 
out instead of me and spoiled every- 
thing. Of course, I was rehearsing for 
our class play and kind of forgot our 
date for a while, but he could have 
made allowances for.a thing like’ that. 

Anyway, it was about 9:30 when I 
remembered our date. I rushed to the 
phone and called his hotel but he was 
out. And then, the next day, I heard 
he had dated another girl. 

I can tell you I was furious. I called 
him up and reminded him that he knew 
I had to rehearse. He said he had come 
all the way to Washington to see me 
and that was more important than a 
silly school play. I asked him what did 
he mean silly and he said all acting was 
silly. Well, one thing led to another and 
I told him I’d show him! 

Then I hung up and sent his frater- 
nity pin back and we’re not speaking. 

Thank you for your nice letter—but 
I'm coming to Hollywood, anyway! 

Yours, 
Sally. 


February 24, 1938. 
Sally Hunt, 
— Park Avenue, 
New York City. 

Urgently advise remain away 
from hollywood unless making so- 
cial visit with friends stop repeat 
impossible for me to further screen 
career in any way stop take it from 
me you are ‘foolish to cancel mar- 
rlage with nice young man stop 
why don’t you kiss and make up 

Ginger Rogers. 


Date: February 25, 1938. 
Subject: Rogers telegram. 
To: Bill Brown. 
From: Phone operator 5. 

Western Union says message from 
Ginger Rogers to Sally Hunt, NYC, 
dated Feb. 24 cannot be delivered. 
Party has left city. 


Date: February 25, 1938. 
Subject: 
To: Bill Brown. 
From: Phone operator 8. 
Please call Sally Hunt, Roosevelt Ho- 
tel, HO 2442. She says Ginger R. knows 
her. 


Date: February 26, 1938, 
Subject: 
To: Bill Brown. 
From: Phone operator 9. 
Sally Hunt, Roosevelt Hotel, called 
you or Ginger R. at 9:55 a.m.; 3:30 
p.m.; 4:50 p.m. 


RKO-Radio Pictures, Inc. 
Hollywood, Calif. 
February 27, 1938. 
Miss Sally Hunt, 
Roosevelt Hotel, 
Hollywood, Calif. 
My dear Miss Hunt: 
This is to advise you Miss Rogers is 
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away on location for her new picture, 
“Having Wonderful Time.” 
I trust you have a pleasant vacation 
in Hollywood. 
Sincerely, 
William Brown, 
Secretary to Miss Rogers. 


Roosevelt Hotel 
Hollywood, Calif. 
March 7, 1938. 
Dear Ginger: 

Well, I read in a gossip column you 
are back from location so I hasten to 
take pen in hand and tell you your 
RKO gatemen are heartless. It was like 
trying to see the Queen of England, or 
something, to attempt to see you! 
Couldn’t be done. So I’ll have to think 
up another way of getting in. I bet I 
can! 

Sally. 


Date: March 9, 1938. 
Subject: Studio wall. 
To: Studio manager. 
From: Patrolman No. 3. 

Think wall adjoining cemetery near 
Santa Monica Blvd. should be higher. 
Caught girl climbing over, using tomb- 
stone for ladder. Nota prowler; just a 
fan. Name: Sally Hunt. 


Date: March 11, 1938. 
Subject: Efficiency. 
To: Publicity dept. 
From: Superintendent's office. 

For the luvvapete, man your gates a 
little better! Realize bona fide press 
should be able to get in and out of 
studio at will but not the G. P. Officer 
3 reports twice caught girl sneaking 
down publicity back stairs into grounds. 
Only way she could have gotten in was 
through your front doors. Girl’s name: 
Sally Hunt. Says Rogers knows her. 


University Club 
Boston, Mass. 
March 12, 1938. 
Miss Ginger Rogers, 
RKO-Radio Studios, 
Hollywood, Calif, 
My dear Miss Rogers: 

I am sorry to ask such a favor of you, 
but I have reason to believe Miss Sally 
Hunt, a friend of mine, is in Hollywood 
and in touch with you. If so, will you 
please forward her the enclosed note? 

I might say in closing that I admire 
you on the screen, Miss Rogers, but I 
wish to heaven Miss Hunt did not! 


Then perhaps she would come to her 
senses and forget this screen career she 
is so set on. I think a lot of her, Miss 
Rogers, but I have seen her in amateur 
theatricals and she’s no great shakes. 
Also, she does not photograph well. 
Sincerely yours, 
John Carey. 


Date: March 14, 1938. 
Subject: Sally Hunt. 
To: Ginger Rogers. 
From: Casting office. 

How in thunder did you happen to 
think this gal would be good screen bet? 
She’s okay to the eye, maybe, but mur- 
der to the camera. If she’s a protégée 
of yours—and she says she is—better 
put her wise right now to the truth, ie., 
she’s lousy. 


Date: March 16, 1938. 
Subject: Sally Hunt. 
To: Casting office. 
From: Ginger Rogers. 

For goodness’ sake, I didn’t send her 
to you! You should know me better 
than that. Whatever she told you was 
strictly her own idea. Me—I know what 
a headache being in the movies can be. 
I should help another girl into the same 
kettle of fish! How did she get into the 
studio? 


Date: March 16, 1938. 
Subject: Casting office memo 
on Sally Hunt (attached). 
To: Bill Brown. 
From: Ginger Rogers. 
Bill, please tone this down so it won’t 
hurt her feelings and send a copied ver- 
sion to Sally Hunt. 


Date: March 17, 1938. 
Subject: Sally Hunt. 
To: Ginger Rogers. 
From: Casting office. 
We don’t know how she got in but we 
suspect the wall by the cemetery. It is 
being raised. 


RKO-Radio Pictures, Inc. 
Hollywood, Calif. 
March 17, 1938. 

Miss Sally Hunt, 
Roosevelt Hotel, 
Hollywood, Calif. 
My dear Miss Hunt: 

Herewith a copy of a memo to Miss 
Rogers from our casting office, which 
speaks for itself concerning your 


chances for a screen career: 
“Re Sally Hunt: 


Sorry. While 


A bon voyage party for the Darryl Zanucks at the Troc brings together Mar- 


garet Sullavan, John Swope and Ginger Rogers. 


her mind about Ginger's new curl 


Maggie can't quite make up 
cluster — which we think is tops! 


Miss Hunt is an attractive girl, she 
is not good camera material and 
could never succeed on the screen. 
This is final.” 

Hoping you may nevertheless have an 
enjoyable vacation in Hollywood, I am 
Cordially yours, 

William Brown, 
Secretary to Miss Rogers. 


March 18, 1938. 
John Carey, 
University Club, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sally hunt at roosevelt hotel here 
stop why don’t you join her stop 
she has had bad jolt our casting 
office turned her down flat saying 
she has terrible camera face despite 
apparent prettiness stop suggest you 
don’t reveal you know truth but 
come on out here and take over 
stop have feeling you will be wel- 
come stop good luck 

Ginger Rogers. 


Roosevelt Hotel 
Hollywood, Calif. 
March 20, 1938. 
Dear Ginger: 

Well, I was wrong, wasn’t I, and Iam 
sorry if I caused you any trouble. I 
guess I was pretty much of a fool, but 
I can’t say you didn’t warn me. 

But one thing kind of nice has hap- 
pened. John Carey—my ex-fiance— 
just phoned me, and I guess I have you 
to thank for telling him how to find me. 
He is coming right out to the hotel and 
—well, if he wants to make up, maybe 
Tll be willing. 

Anyway, thank you for everything, 
including your efforts to keep me from 
making a fool of myself. I guess, though, 
when you are bound to do that, heaven 
itself can’t stop you. 

Yours, sadder, but wiser, 
Sally. 

P. S. I am not going to tell John I 
flopped. If I decide to marry him, I'll 
kind of let him think I gave up a career 
for him. 

March 21, 1938. 

Miss Ginger Rogers, 

RKO Studios, 

Hollywood, Calif. 

Sally and i married fifteen min- 
utes ago and blissfully happy stop 
she thinks i think she gave up ca- 
reer for love which is jake with me 
stop all i care is she mrs carey now 
stop leaving night plane for boston 
where expect to live happily ever 
after thanks to you 

John Carey. 


Date: March 23. 
Subject: Present. 
To: Bill Brown. 
From: Ginger Rogers. 

Will you please ask Brock and Com- 
pany to send out some silver sandwich 
plates and other things suitable for wed- 
ding gift for the little Hunt girl? Would 
like to make selection myself. 


Brock and Company, Jewelers 
Los Angeles 
California 
March 30, 1938. 

In account with 
Ginger Rogers, 
RKO-Radio Pictures, Inc., 
Hollywood, Calif. 


1 sandwich platter $39.50 
1.20 tx 
Total $40.70 


PAID Apr. 8, 1938. 
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Accept nothing but 

the film in the familiar 
yellow box—Kodak Film— | 
which only Eastman makes 


‘d get snapshots of 
every boy I really liked— 


says DOROTHY DIX, famous adviser on life and marriage 


“<9 CAN’T see why girls don’t use more system 


in their search for the one-and-only man. 
Every big business uses system, and love- 
and-marriage is the biggest, most important 
otal. 


“When you meet a boy you Iike, get some 
snapshots of him. Keep these. Save the snap- 
shots of all the boys you like. Then, when a 
newcomer appears, and tries to rush you off 
your feet, look at the snapshots of the others... 


“Nothing awakens memories like a snap- 
shot. As you see the faces of good old Tom 
and good old Dick, you may find that one of 


them really means more to you than your 
new friend. If so—you’re saved from making 
the wrong choice in the most important de- 
cision of your life!” 

* * * 


Whether you’re expert or inexperienced—for day- 
in and day-out picture making — use Kodak 
Verichrome Film for surer results. Double-coated 
by a special process—it takes care of reasonable 
exposure errors—increases your ability to get 
clear, satisfying pictures. Nothing else is “Just as 
good.”’ And certainly there is nothing better. 
Play safe. Use it always ... Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


Woo, Woo—and | Do Mean Woo 


straightened out for you.” (Why isn’t 
this man in Congress, tell me that?) 

The column then concludes with the 
vehement denial that Wayne Morris is 
going to buy the Herbert acres and a 
startling revelation that a Mr. Hull has 
a swell spray gun for rent. 

So, you can plainly see, Hugh Herbert’s 
off-screen days and evenings are given 
over to the fulfillment of his Civic Du- 
ties. Crossroad shops within the Studio 
City limits are visited and boosted in 
his column. Committees on why the 
Acacia tree on Lanewood Street should 
not be cut down meet with Chamber 
of Commerce President Herbert in the 
local meeting room. No one puts any- 
thing over on the President. Or the 
Mayor. Or the columnist, who is out 
bag and baggage for the little fellow. 

There is a seriousness of purpose in 
the Rotarian Babbittry of Hugh Herbert 
that reveals something touching and 
even tender about the man. He is not 
just another actor riding high in a com- 
munity. He is a man, small-town at 
heart, big-time in soul, doing his best 
for his home town. 


Anp there it is. And is, if I may say 
so, the secret that lies behind the tre- 
mendous and even confounding appeal 
of the man Herbert. Behind his ever- 
lasting woo, wooing and pitching around 
the hysteria, there lives, not an eccentric 
or a clown or a fool, but a kindly man 
attuned to every other ordinary man’s 
way of thinking and living. 

And what’s more, he’s cute. And 
pretty, in a depressing sort of way. 

He takes a secret (and even gloating) 
pride in the fact that something is un- 
beautifully wrong with his face and tells 
of an incident that happened recently 
near Warners’ Studio. A woman, pass- 
ing by, glanced at Hugh as he stood 
waiting for his car. Walking on, she 
finally hesitated and came back. 

“Are you Hugh Herbert?” she asked. 

Hughie replied he was. 

The woman took one more good look, 
“Oh, my God,” she gasped—and hur- 
ried away. 

And there’s the time he discovered an 
old script over at Universal Studio on 
which was written, “Need actor with a 
face like a hot water bottle. Suggest 
Hugh Herbert.” 


Tue whimsy pooh quality that radiates 
from Herbert’s screen personality is car- 
ried over into his private life in a gen- 
erous measure. It is noticed, in his con- 
versation particularly, when he is deep 
in relating an amusing incident. A trip 
to Catalina, in corapany with his dearest 
friend, William Demarest (Shirley Tem- 
ple’s step-papa in “Rebecca’’), coming 
from Mr. Herbert, goes something like 
this. 

“Bill and I were on the boat going 
over. She had another girl with her, 
we saw them by the rail, wasn’t you 
who said it Bill, no I said, ever hear of 
Robert Taylor—they must have come 
down from the hills—and she said no 
she hadn’t, have another highball—what 
was it you said Bill about did you hear 
of Hugh Herbert and then her friend 
came up and she hadn’t heard of Hugh 
Herbert either—we were just out for a 
good time, and were they dumb, and 
then the fans started crowding around 
and did she look surprised? So I said 
I'm Hugh Herbert. She got seasick.” 

Everything is there in that story as 
told by Mr. Herbert—idea, substance 
and climax, but what sets it apart from 
ordinary storytelling is the fact that, 


— 
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over the whole, Mr. Herbert has poured 
a tantalizing mixture of confusion, 
meekness and nervous hysteria. 

Again it takes another turn, this 
whimsy of his, when carried over to his 
everyday life. For example, it was dur- 
ing last spring’s flood. As a community 
loving citizen, Mr. Herbert got himself 
a lantern, from heaven’s knows what 
cow shed, and set out amidst the de- 
struction to be of service. Through the 
drenching rain of night, Mr. Herbert 
and his lantern bobbed along, missing 
puddles by inches. 

Suddenly the figure of a man ap- 
proached out of the dark. “I’m looking 
for the Mayor,” the man said. “My 
chickens have been washed away.” 

“Well, come along,’ Mr. Herbert said. 
“T have a lantern here. Lights are out 
everywhere. Terrible disaster, isn’t it? 
Watch that puddle there. We’ll find the 
Mayor over near the town. He should 
be there.” And on and on through the 
night they trudged. 

Suddenly Herbert stopped as though 
seized with an idea. 


A guest at the Zanuck party— 
happy homecomer Claudette 
Colbert, looking more chic than 
ever after her European holiday 


“Who did you say you were looking 
for?” he said. 

“The Mayor.” 

“Why, that’s funny,” Herbert. said. 
“We must be mixed up. I’m the Mayor.” 
And Mr. Herbert was just as surprised 
at the turn of events as the man him- 
self. 

He’s been in Hollywood for years and 
years and years and has done everything 
there is to be done in pictures except 
sew lace on Kay Francis’ screen nightie. 

It was way back in silent days that 
he directed the late Lowell Sherman in 
“He Knew Women.” But it wasn’t un- 
til Joan Blondell opened the door for 
a scene in “Goodbye Again” and a funny 
little mudpie-faced individual walked 
in and right into the hearts of the audi- 


ence that Hughie (for it was none other 
than he) came into his own. 

New York born, Hugh Herbert began 
his theatrical career writing vaudeville 
skits for others. They sought him out, 
these two-a-day troupers, begging him 
to create for them a funny fifteen min- 
utes for big-time circuits. He made 
money hand over fist in those days, for 
vaudeville was at its delightful heights. 
When he tried the stage on his own it 
was to portray serious long-bearded 
Jewish characters which he played sen- 
sitively and to perfection. 


Actors like Herbert but (I must be 
honest, Hughie) they don’t like work- 
ing with him for several simple rea- 
sons. For one thing, he always loses 
his seript the first day of shooting and 
no one, from Jack Warner down, can 
find it. He loses every script they sub- 
sequently dig up during the shooting. 
With his script gone (and on purpose, 
if you ask me), he merely manufactures 
his own lines, much funnier than the 
prepared ones but lines that leave mem- 
bers of the cast ten feet up in the air, 
hot as blazes, and no way to get down. 
What to answer to Hughie’s impromptu 
dialogue has thrown more actors into 
acute neurosis than any other vexation. 

And, finally, he always steals the 
scenes anyway. Weep, storm, complain, 
go to pieces in corners as actors may 
and do, Hughie steals the scene just the 


same. Hughie is a bad boy. He’s an 
Elk, too. And goes to lodge meetings 
like mad. 


He has a hog named Minnie and a 
swell yogi in a turban. The yogi is put 
into service when Hugh entertains. His 
duties being to throw everyone includ- 
ing Hughie into a trance. Or something. 

There was the day that Mr. Herbert, 
in a moment of weakness, reluctantly 
sold Minnie with his other livestock. Mr. 
Herbert did so love that livestock, but, 
being a bit on the sentimental side 
(which is an outrageous understate- 
ment), he couldn’t bear to eat or in any 
way profit by his darling cows, hens, 
turkeys, goats and hogs. Each had a 
name of its own given it by Mr. Herbert 
and, even though several hundred 
chickens roamed the Herbert hatcheries, 
Hugh never, never mistook Bessie for 
Alice. How he knew them apart no 
one knows, but know them he did. 

Of course there was nothing to do 
but finally sell most of his pets and take 
the balance out to his hidden ranch far 
back in the hills. Big Boy Williams, who 
lives near Hugh, bought Minnie the hog. 
But one evening as Hugh and Demarest 
sat talking they got to thinking about 
Minnie. It seems life had become a 
desolate waste without Minnie. So the 
two cronies trotted over to Big Boy’s 
place and bought back good old Minnie, 
sow that she was. 

That was two nights before the floods 
came, a flood that washed Minnie from 
her moorings far down the highway 
where she finally came to rest, squeal- 
ing and drenched, on a native’s front 
porch. At the sound of the squealing 
outside, the householder turned to his 
wife in surprise. “My Gawd,” he said, 
“that sounds like Mr. Herbert’s Minnie.” 

The picture of Mr. Herbert with a 
Mack truck and two assistants in a 
cloudburst of rain recovering Minnie 
from a watery grave will live in the 
memory of several Studio City inhabi- 
tants as long as they live. 

He loves a good joke on himself. Re- 
cently Bill Demarest took all the old 
gold fillings that the dentist had re- 


moved from his teeth and, grating them 
finely, planted them in the rocks back of 
Hughie’s ranch. 

Well, if ever you’ve seen a chicken 
with its head off it was Hughie when 
he struck gold. He sent off the rocks 
for analysis and even went so far as 
to talk of organizing a mining company 

He laughed when Bill told him the 
truth but somewhere in the back of his 
mind is the fixed idea that the rocks 
had really framed Demarest, and gold 
tons of it, is lying about on his ranch 
He'll do something about it one day 
you'll see. 

Cooking is his passion. His spaghett 
is the talk of the town. Caruso, back 
New York, taught Hughie how to make 
the sauce. Actor friends beg, literally 
beg, to be invited to a Herbert spaghetti 
throw. 

Not a dinner is served in the Herbert 
home that the master doesn’t supe 
intend. Every evening finds him in 
kitchen, probing into this dish and 
dish. 

He’s forever changing cooks. Chinese 
Italians, Swedes form a constant parade 
of nations through his kitchen, so that 
from each one he may learn some new 
thing. 


HucH HERBERT, or Herbert Hugh as 
Director Michael Curtiz calls him in all 
seriousness, is a man who speaks a uni 
versal language—one understood by the 
entire world. When the Jahore of Arabia 
visited Warners’ Studio he asked first 
to see the Woo, woo man. 

“You are big for laughs in my coun- 
try,’ the Jahore of Arabia told him. 
“You a Woo, woo man.” 

Hugh claims that trademark origi- 
nated from a scene he did with Wheeler 
and Woolsey in “Diplomaniacs.” The 
three boys were sitting on a tree limb 
while below sat limp and pensive In- 
dians who refused to respond to the di- 
rector’s plea for animation. 

Suddenly Hugh felt the limb give a 
little and cried “Here we go, Woo! Woo!” 

Immediately the Indians leaped into 
action. “Woo, woo,” they eried back at 
Hugh, “Woo, woo!” r 

He’s used it ever since. 

In his valley home, the one he once 
considered calling The Huberto Rancho 
(may the heavens forgive him), he lives 
with his wife, a fish pond in the living 
room, a guest book in the bar and his 
beloved dog and cat, Gertie and Peachee. 
“I stay home a lot,” he says, “because 
Mrs. Herbert likes to go out and play 
bridge and I don’t. In fact, the first 
thing every morning when she wakes 
up she looks over at me and says, ‘I bid 
four spades’.” 

When Hugh wanted to enlarge his 
house, he thought and thought about the 
fish pond directly in his way. “Aw 
nuts,” he finally said, and built the room 
around the pond. 

He loves, too, this mild maniac of the 
screen, to sit alone at home for hours at 
a time—with Gertie his dog and Peachee 
his cat and their bowl of raisins by his 
side. And many a day he'll sit there 
alone throughout the entire afternoon 
until, outside, shadows through the pep- 
per trees tell him that the sun has gone 
about its business and twilight has come. 

And sometimes on the porch eaves 
the pigeons will begin their plaintive 
cry of, “Woo, woo! Woo, woo! Woo, 
woo!” 

And Mr. Herbert will turn a bit in 
his comfortable chair by the fire and 
with a smile at his own whimsy, softly 
call back, “Woo, woo!” 
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NORMALIZING CLEANSING CREAM 


Here’s a sensational new kind of cleansing cream originated by 
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Hollywood’s make-up genius that will “agree” 
with your skin whether it is dry, oily or normal. 


Ae: 


A runette or Redhead? 


ou can look lovelier with 


OLOR Harmony Maxke-UP | 


for 


Your Tyre. 


be YOU realize that the secret of 
beauty’s attraction is color? To emphasize this attraction, 
Max Factor, Hollywood’s make-up genius, created Color 
Harmony Make-Up...powder, rouge and lipstick in harmonized 
Shades...to intensify the charm of blonde, brunette, brown- 
ette and redhead types. 


Share this Hollywood secret...choose your color harmony 
shades in Max Factor’s powder, rouge and lipstick and see 
how much lovelier you will look. Note coupon below for special 

make-up test. 


Satin-Smooth POWDER 


Choose your color harmony shade in Max 
Factor’s Face Powder... then note how per- 
fectly flattering the color is to your skin. Soft 
and smooth, too... hours later your make-up 
will still look lovely...one dollar. 


Lifelike ROUGE 


Harmonize rouge with powder. Max Fac- 
tor’s Rouge will give your cheeks the charm of 
natural beauty, and also blend perfectly with 
your Max Factor powder. Creamy-smooth, it 
blends easily... fifty cents. 


Super-Indelible LIPSTICK 


For lasting lip color, apply lipstick to inner, 
as wellas outer surface of lips. You can do this 
with Max Factor’s Super-Indelible Lipstick 


because it’s moisture-proof. Color harmony 


shades...one dollar. 
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I do hope you had a grand and glorious 

Fourth) it seems rather dreadful of me to 
intrude with chatter and worry of clothes, but 
as your fashion advisor I’m right on the spot 
to warn you that this is the time to think of 
them, and what’s more do something about 
them—that is, if you plan to take a fashionable 
bow as the curtain swings down on the finale 
of summer! 

You see, it’s time to remind you that clothes 
get tired, even as you and I, after weeks of 
rushing about. 

And to add that there’s nothing so disas- 
trous to glamour and charm as “weary white” 
—shoes and bags that refuse even one more 
dose of polish—limpid frocks—tired hats! 

To remedy these weary wardrobes Royer, de- 
signer for Twentieth Century-Fox, suggests a 
grand revival plan that they may finish sum- 
mer’s fashion race in first place! 

The keynote of it is to make several well 
planned purchases at the end-of-the-season 
sales—for this is sale month, one in which you 
can double your dollars in a real clothes invest- 
ment (and who among womankind can resist 
something for nothing!). 

At these sales Royer suggests that you search 
for smart, too-expensive shoes that are now 
marked to half their price; a couple of bags at 
a figure you can’t resist; frocks that have been 
sacrificed to your pocketbook; play togs, swim 
suits, hats and any number of odds and ends 
that are frankly a steal—in other words, a few 
buys that will completely renew your summer 
wardrobe. 

Royer, however, gives a word of warning that 
it would be well to heed before you start on 
your tour of sales. 

Be sure to make a list of your “must haves,” 
and then promise yourself to complete the pur- 
chases on it before you succumb to other bar- 
gains. This procedure will assure wise buying 


Ri in the middle of summer play (and 
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As a midseason pickup for 
Arleen Whelan in 20th 
Century-Fox's "Ellis 
Island," Gwen Wakeling 
styles this suit of white 
linen, novelizes it with 
Royal blue stitching and 
glamorizes it with blouse 
and kerchief plaided in 
blue, burgundy and white 


and will prevent a sad argument with your 
budget. 

Of course, you'll not come home from shopping 
without at least one brand new midseason hat 
which, if you follow Royer’s advice, will be one 
of the wonderful new models in velvet, for he 
fancies this fabric for sport, street or cocktail 
models. Its possession will add the final fillip 
to your wardrobe, as well as stir your interest 
to plan for fall clothes which will soon be in 
the shops. 

By the way, I’ve gathered some grand ad- 
vance fashion hints for these coming fall clothes; 
but, before I write of them, I want to give you 
a few general style notes on midseason hats 
that may help you with your selections. 


HoLLYwoop sponsors no one particular trend 
—the beret, the halo, the toque, the turban and 
off-the-face creations all share equal honors— 
therefore, the style that most becomes you is 
truly the season’s smartest hat. Crowns are 
reaching skyward again (likewise the brims of 
the halo hats and the irregular drapings and 
shapings of the other models); and the fanciful 
trims of the past two seasons have surrendered 
momentarily to allow exquisite fabrics and styl- 
ing details just recognition (although veilings 
still persist). 

Felt vies with velvet for fabric distinction, and 
youll find delightful combinations of both. The 
perennial favorite—taffeta (in dark colors)— 
gets top scoring in the hat that transforms your 
summer print into a charming midseason cos- 
tume. 

Now for those notes on fall clothes so you'll 
be in the know as you begin to plan for them. 

Ginger Rogers wears a “Sweetheart” dress 
created by Howard Greer, in “Carefree,” that 
your heart will yearn to own. The dress is of 
sheer black woolen and features a short-sleeved, 
and untrimmed, high circle neckline blouse, 
and a full circle skirt held in slim line with all 


’round inverted pleats. One silver arrow on 
the right sleeve points to several that dart the 
blouse across the front until they reach a four- 
inch, blood-red heart of solid beading on the 
left. It is a gloriously simple dress, full of 
glamour and appeal! 

As brides are always in fashion and as their 
gowns are of first importance, I must tell you o} 
the wedding gown Greer has created for Ginge} 
to wear in the same picture. It is styled with g 
full circle skirt, a fitted bodice and pouf sleeves 
The fabric is white net almost solidly covered 
with rows and rows of narrow ivory Val lace 
The tulle wedding veil, also in ivory hue, re- 
leases from a coronet of tiny wheat stalks tha’ 
have been brushed with gilt. There are two 
commanding fashion notes to be gleaned from 
this costume—the first is that there will be a 
young, romantic feeling in fall wedding gowns} 
with net and lace replacing sophisticated satin 
and velvets; the second is that there will be a 
picturesque gayety of coloring with muted pastel 
hues winning out over traditional white. (The) 
ivory tone of Ginger’s gown is so deep that it} 
gives the illusion of soft yellow.) 

The circle skirts mentioned in the descrip- 
tions of the two dresses above deserve a few | 
added notes. Greer has used these circle skirts | 
exclusively in the clothes Ginger will wear in | 
“Carefree,” and they are sure to influence | 
fashion. In all daytime frocks he slims them 
with inverted pleat treatments so that their full- | 
ness is not observed except in motion. This cir- | 
cle skirt trend is definitely youthful—and it 
strikes me as a grand new campus fashion. | 

Greer has selected the same style of hat (exe- | 
cuted in varying fabrics) for Ginger to wear 
with all of her frocks. The reason—well, Greer | 
has a grand one. Specifically—because the style | 
particularly becomes Ginger. | 
This explodes the theory that one should} 
wear crazy hats that are not becoming because| 
they are the style, so if you are one who has re-| 
fused to wear hats that ill-become you, prefer-| 
ring a particular style in various colorings and| 
fabrics that does become you, Greer’s one style 
hat selection for Ginger should cheer you. 

Among the clothes Howard Shoup has de- 
signed for Margaret Lindsay to wear in “Gar- 
den of the Moon,” the gayest is a street or| 
spectator sports ensemble of plaid and plain. 
The frock of green sheer woolen is simply tai-} 
lored with short sleeves, slim skirt and corseted| 
waistline. The collarless, circle neckline is ac- 
cented by a multiple-strand choker necklace of} 
lightweight wooden beads painted barbaric 
colors. Atop this frock Shoup places a dashing 
woolen short box jacket plaided in green, blue, 
coral and brown to match the necklace hues. 
Margaret’s hat is of green felt. 

A midnight blue velvet and gold lamé eve- 
ning gown is designed by Vera West for Danielle 
Darrieux to wear in “The Rage of Paris.” The 
velvet fashions a princess skirt—the lamé a 
backless, peplum bodice that has a widely 
squared front décolletage. 

As we're chatting about fall clothes let me 
ask you a question. Do you plan to purchase 
a sleek, new foundation garment before you) 
select your clothes—to wear it when you have 
them fitted—and to wear it religiously? 

If you don’t, you should, in the opinion of 
Orry-Kelly, Warners’ famous designer cur- 
rently creating costumes for Bette Davis to weaz| 
in her newest starring production “The Sisters,” 
as foundation for fashion is his first command] 

Next month Tll write you highlights from 
Orry-Kelly’s fall forecast, which is truly one olf 
Hollywood’s most cherished fashion offerings! 
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opyright 1938, Revlon Nail Enamel Corporation 


ARE THE MOST PHOTOGRAPHED IN AMERICA... 


“My hands have got to be lovely . . . perfectly groomed at all 
times... ready at a moment’s notice to be photographed with jewelry, 


silverware, cosmetics,” says Helen Ressler, noted hand model. 


“I like Revlon’s smart shades, of course, but the fact that it 
wears so well and looks lustrous and lovely for so 
long is most important. Even the smallest flaw in my nail 


enamel might ruin a picture completely. 


“And there’s still another very good reason for preferring Revlon. 
Longer nails—streamlined nails—are best for photography. They 
make hands look slimmer and more aristocratic. So a broken 
nail, which may be an annoyance to you, is a tragedy to me!... But 
when I use Revlon, even though my nails may get plenty of hard knocks, 

they always look perfect. I find that I can depend on Revlon’s 


quality—and that means a lot to me.” 


Try TARTAR and LANCER—Revlon’s newest high-style shades. 


NAIL “TIPS”: 


Do not have your nails filed deep 
into the corners if you want 
longer, stronger nails. Allow 

them to grow out at the sides 


to give support to the tips. 


125 WEST 45TH ST., NEW YORK 151 SPARKS ST., OTTAWA, CANADA 
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1 Maybelline 


Eleanor Fisher 
‘Miss Typical America” 
appearing in 
Paramount's 
“True Confession” 


EYE BEAUTY AIDS 


GLAMOUR!elusive enchant- 
ment—did you know that “your 
eyes have /t’’ more than any other 
feature? Don’t let it slumber there 
touch Maybelline Mascara to 
those neglected lashes with a few 
simple upward strokes of the dainty 
Maybelline brush. Deepen the mas- 
cara at the outer edges to make 
your eyes appear larger, farther 
apart, more expressive. Then see 
what long, dark, silky, luxuriant 
lashes you have. Maybelline is harm- 
less, tear-proof and non-smarting. 


¢ Next—eyebrows. They hold the 
secret to your individual expression 
and charm. So be sure you accent 
them—use the smooth-marking 
Maybelline Eyebrow Pencil. 


¢ Then—a bit of creamy Maybelline 
Eye Shadow on your upper lids— 
blend it from the center outwards 
toward your temples for the most 
delightful effect. 


¢ At night—gently smooth a bit of 
Maybelline Eye Cream into the 
sensitive, tender skin around your 
eyes. It will help ward off those per- 
sistent little crowsfeet and eye 
wrinkles that mar one’s beauty. 


* Discriminating women all over 
the world rely on these exquisite 
Maybelline aids to glamour. You, 
too, will be delighted with the 
added charm, beauty and expres 
sion they will give you. 


® Maybelline Solid-form Mascara in 
gold metal vanity... 75c. Refills. . .35c. 
| Cream-form Mascara in 
1 dainty zipper case... 75c. Both come 
1 in Black, Brown, Blue, Maybelline 
Eye-brow Pencil, in Black, Brown, 
Blue (blue used as eye-liner), Maybel- 
i line Eye Shadow, in Blue, Blue-gray, 
ay Brown, Green, Violet. Maybelline 
| Special Eye Cream. Purse sizes of 
| Maybelline Eye Beauty Aids at 10c 


stores. Insist on Maybelline! 


effect. Ianthe must have been the origi- 
nal girl in Irvin Cobb’s story—they had 
to burn down the schoolhouse to get 
her out of the second grade, and she 
knew but one word of two syllables: 
fillum. Ianthe started things in the mid- 
dle and finished them before the end. 
She was supporting twenty-three rela- 
tives, friends and servants, and the bills 
hadn’t been paid for three months, when 
I finally left and went to work for a 
while in the old Sadye Nathan Shop. 
The twenty-three disappeared like 
smoke when Ianthe hit the skids. 

These days, Ianthe often comes to my 
house evenings to have her hair and 
nails done. Sometimes she gets a rare 
day of extra work. I send her board 
money straight to the landlady; Ianthe 
wouldn’t have a cent of it by the time 
she got home. A few old friends slip 
her a five-spot now and then, and she 
buys a dress or a hat. 


Hottywoop people are kind and 
generous, more quickly touched by a 
sob story dramatically presented than 
by patient fortitude. They are increas- 
ingly interested in social problems. 
Many of their charities and generosities 
never reach the public ear. 

One of the most beautiful gestures of 
altruism I have ever seen occurred here 
a few years ago. A girl we will call 
Mary played small “bits” in several pic- 
tures and fell madly in love with rather 
a casual actor, who was soon bored with 
the affair. 

Mary grieved and starved herself into 
T.B. There is no blame attached to the 
actor—he knew nothing of it, hadn’t 
seen her for a year. An extra girl hap- 
pened to tell one of our popular leading 
men about Mary. 

Polman and a friend of his, Colwell, 
went to see her that same night, al- 
though both men were busy on pictures 
and had innumerable demands upon 
their evenings. The next morning an 
ambulance arrived at Mary’s cheap lit- 
tle hotel and she was taken to a first- 
rate sanitarium near Los Angeles. She 
stayed there for two years; and every 
week, unfailingly, during that time, one 
or the other of these men drove out 
there with magazines, books and flow- 
ers, and cheerful chatter. I know, be- 
cause several times I went along and 
did Mary’s hair and nails. Mary was 
not particularly beautiful or intelligent. 
She was just another human being who 
needed help. She recovered fully, and 
is now happily married to a technician. 

A lot of things like that happen in 
Hollywood. Every person in this epi- 
sode was sworn to secrecy, so you never 
heard of it. And you do not hear of 
many other instances because a ripe 
juicy scandal, an insipid romance, finds 
a more ready market. 

In Hollywood beauty parlors, the old 
routine of ex-wife and other woman in 
adjoining booths has been played so 
often it no longer arouses much com- 
ment. The air out here is charged with 
electricity and something really novel 
must happen to make it snap. 


Here are episodes out of a fairly typi- 
cal day, selected at random: 

Two actresses, one of whom has just 
been signed to play the part the other 
wanted, enter the salon at the same 
time, and stare frigidly at each other. 
One cancels her appointment and de- 
parts in fury, leaving her sister actress 
in such spacious mood she takes every 
treatment in the place and buys three 
hundred dollars worth of cosmetics. 


Contessions of a Hollywood Hairdresser 


(Continued from page 13) 


The promising young dancer who 
didn’t think “Mother knows best” and 
eloped with an unpromising young man, 
is reunited with Mother in the perma- 
nent wave room. Annulment proceed- 
ings begin next day. 

A blonde comedienne clutches a tele- 
phone (each modern beauty parlor as 
well as restaurant in this town has a 
telephone plug every ten feet) and 
shrieks at her bookie. This goes on most 
of the time she is in the shop and an 
operator has to be a contortionist to 
work on her. She hangs up and wails, 
“T just lost a thousand dollars! I had a 
hunch on Hardtack in the fifth and 
didn’t play it!” 

She pores feverishly over racing 
charts, doping them out for tomorrow, 
asking advice of everyone in the place. 
She works very hard at it, keeps her 
edgy nerves whipped to a frenzy, and 
says she almost breaks even .. . I un- 
derstand the studio is a trifle fed up 
with separating her from a telephone 
long enough to play a scene, and it is 
too bad: because she is really almost 
as funny on the screen as off. Perhaps 
she hasn’t noticed how easily anyone 
can be replaced in her business. 


Tue fine character actor and his wife, 
steady patrons for my special scalp 
treatment (many of my customers are 
men), have separated. She, a preten- 
tious artificial woman with a bitter 
tongue, is trying to serve him with pa- 
pers accusing him of everything in the 
Decalogue. Actually, he is a studious, 
solitary sort of man, sweet and charm- 
ing. He makes a game of eluding the 
process server, until she is foaming. 

One day he comes in for his treatment 
and I happen to look outside, catching 
sight of the missis leaving her limou- 
sine. I rush him into a lavatory where 
he remains for three hours, while ma- 
dame has a leisurely massage, shampoo, 
wave and manicure. I manage to slip 
him a few magazines, and he emerges 
serene and unruffled. 

On another day, a colorful young 
swashbuckling actor comes in for a per- 
manent wave. He is about to play a 
character who must have curly hair, 
and he has gone without a haircut for 
weeks so it will be long enough to wave. 
His marriage with an actress has been 
one prolonged sparring match, which 
both thoroughly enjoy. He is just hav- 
ing his hair wound on the spindles, 
when she whirls in the shop. 

For some reason, reticence overcomes 
him, and he refuses to talk to her. So 
she flashes up to the front of the shop 
and industriously writes him insulting 
notes, sent back to him by the maid— 
and he industriously answers them. 
They have quite a literary morning, 
with the lady prowling up and down 
between correspondence like a tigress 
on a diet. Finally Beulah, our colored 
maid, who has a swell sense of humor, 
gets tired of shuttling back and forth. 
She pauses in the massage room, on a 
return trip, unfolds and edits the note, 
writing in some “dears” and “darlings.” 
The actor is not too surprised, accus- 
tomed to his wife’s mercurial tempera- 
ment, and sends back “Let’s skip it and 
be pals again.” The reconciliation took 
place a moment after we had removed 
the pads and clamps from the actor’s 
head, which, as Beulah remarked, was 
a nice piece of timing. 

A little drama which required several 
years to play concerned a New York 
actor, his wife and their chauffeur, 
whom the actor brought to Hollywood 


with him. The actor went down the 
ladder almost as fast as the chauffeur 
went up. When the ambitious young 
man wanted a studio job, the actor 
helped him, and, within seven years, the 
ex-chauffeur became a full-fledged pro- 
ducer. The wife, who formerly detested 
him, divorced her actor-husband and 
married the ex-chauffeur. 

A confidence from one of my custom- 
ers, inspired by her desperation, re- 
sulted in the most enduring happiness I 
have had from life. I am afraid it did 


not do as much for her, but it was her’ 
We may as well call 


best alternative. 
her Emily. She was a plain undistin- 
guished woman with great possibilities 
—the kind you itch to advise. I per- 
suaded her to let me arrange her coif- 
fure along classic lines which brought 
out the lovely shape of her head, the 
purity of her features and the texture 
of her hair. Encouraged by this success, 
I volunteered advice about her clothes, 
and she was a woman you would lool 
at twice, in Hollywood or in Paris. 

Her husband was a busy “realtor,” 
who did not have much time for her, 
and, before the transformation was com- 
pleted, he went to San Francisco and 
stayed there six months on a business 
deal. He did not know what an attrac- 
tive wife he had at home and never 
bothered to travel that short distance 
and see her during that time. They had 
reached rather an impasse in their mar- 
riage, anyway. 

When Emily met a suave English 
actor who gave her a lot of attention, 
she fell pretty hard for him, even though 
she knew he had a wife and two chil- 
dren in England. To this man she sac- 
rificed the rest of her life. I do not de- 
fend her. It was wrong. But the best 
a hairdresser, like a doctor, can do in 
this world is try to help people out of 
their difficulties and not be too critical 
of how they got into them. 


Ey came to my home one night and 
told me she was going to have a baby. 
She wanted it, desperately. She and her 
husband had no children. What should 
she do? Her husband would be home 
soon. Well, it seemed best, as I saw 
it then, to tell her husband and hope 
for his humanity and forgiveness. It 
did not seem impossible that he might 
eventually forget its paternity and grow 
fond of the child, since I have seen time 
and understanding perform even greater 
miracles than that. But I didn’t know 
this man. He had not pined away in 
solitude during his absence, definitely— 
but this was different. He would for- 
give his wife and “take her back,” but 
he never wanted to see the child, or 
have her see it.... 

Maybe I made a terrible mistake ad- 
vising her as I did. Maybe she should 
never have told him, should have placed 
the child in a home and persuaded him 
to adopt it later—as another of my cli- 
ents did with success. Maybe I should 
have advised her to leave her husband; 
but she had no idea how to make a liv- 
ing, and the Englishman could not be 
depended upon.... 

I had no remote idea, as I talked with 
her that night, that her baby would be 
the boy I have loved as my own for 
nine years, and who loves me as dearly 
as he would a mother, who believes me 
to be his mother. Whatever weakness 
there was in Emily’s character which al- 
lowed her to give up her child, over any 
protest, has been more than compen- 
sated by her later strength. Occasion- 
ally she sees the boy. I know she would 


defy husband and world to have him 
now. But she never reveals to him by 
so much as a look that she is his mother. 
I would give him back to her if she 
asked me to, and possibly go on living. 
But she knows he is happier this way, 
his mind and emotions unconfused. She 
is a very great woman, Emily. 

Most of the very busy women in Hol- 
lywood have work done in their homes 
when it is more convenient and the 
work does not require elaborate equip- 
ment. Home is where the fun begins. 

One hot night in August I went to the 
home of Mrs. Jasper, wife of a highly 
temperamental director. When the work 
was finished, she suggested we drive 
down to the corner for some ice cream. 
A man, not in livery, was seated at the 
wheel of her car. She introduced him 
as “Mr. Burns,” which did not seem too 
extraordinary, this being Hollywood. 
Half an hour later when we stopped in 
front of an ornate apartment house and 
Mrs. J. and Mr. Burns led me gently 
but firmly inside things began to feel 
decidedly extraordinary. 

We surprised Mr. Jasper in the midst 
of a conference with Rea Matthews, 
leading lady for his current picture. We 
even, let us say, annoyed Mr. Jasper. 
Especially when Mrs. Jasper, who could 
never forget she was once an emotional 
actress, brandished a revolver carelessly 
—and my, how I wished I wasn’t so fond 
of ice cream! Rea and Mr. Burns also 
stared apprehensively at the weapon, 
and you could see they did not highly 
regard guns as an ideological corrective. 
Mr. Burns apparently thought it was all 
going to be in the usual line of duty— 
evidence, with me as witness. 


Tue Jaspers launched into a vigorous 
resumé of their married life, most il- 
luminating, Mrs. Jasper having the edge 
as she still waved the gun. Rea and Mr. 
Burns suffered a temporary paralysis, 
and I floated, by easy stages, into the 
kitchen. For one thing, I was hungry; 
but mainly, I was interested in locating 
a rear exit. Entered Rea, burst into 
wild sobs and flung herself on my 
shoulder—good old reliable shoulder. I 
didn’t see any back doors, and _ it 
wouldn’t have been nice if Mrs. Jasper 
had caught me consoling the enemy, so 
I went on back to the party. 

Mr. J. was signing a paper in an un- 
steady but legible hand. I signed as one 
witness, Mr. Burns as the other, al- 
though we had no idea what we were 
signing and haven't to this day. 

Then, calm in her moment of triumph 
(exactly as if the script called for it), 
Mrs. Jasper thrust the paper in her bos- 
om, and tossed the gun on a chair. Mr. 
Jasper picked it up—and discovered it 
wasn’t loaded. 

Well, then the show really began. No 
performance you or I have ever wit- 
nessed on any stage or screen can com- 
pare with Mr. Jasper’s roaring melo- 
drama of a deceived and outraged hus- 


WHOSE ? 


band! He turned on everything he had, 
and his reputation as the best off-stage 
actor in the directing business was more 
than upheld; it was immortalized. 

His grievance, stripped of invective, 
hyperbole and odious comparison, was 
that Mrs. J. had made a sap of him be- 
fore witnesses by scaring him half to 
death with an unloaded gun. He would 
never be able to live it down in Holly- 
wood. That was what worried him. 

Whereupon Mrs. Jasper turned like 
lightning and sternly informed the three 
of us if we ever breathed a word against 
her husband, we would answer to her 
for it! Then she rushed into Mr. J.’s 
arms. 

From then on, the evening went com- 
pletely Noel Coward. 

Mr. Burns poured a round of high- 
balls, sadly shook hands with all of us 
as if we had failed him but he would 
be brave, and called a taxi. It would 
have been sacrilege to disturb the Jas- 
pers, entwined on the davenport like a 
loving pretzel. Rea tiptoed into her bed- 
room and laid out a nightgown, which 
I have always regarded as one of the 
most exquisite of all possible gestures. 

Then we took the car key and drove 
Mrs. Jasper’s car back to the Jasper 
palace. Rea’s grief subsided at the dis- 
covery of the cold squab in the ice box, 
some Bar-le-Duc and roquefort and a 
bottle of excellent Liebfraumilch. After 
I telephoned my husband, we played 
some Sibelius records and then went to 
bed about dawn. 

This singularly diverting evening re- 
constructs itself in memory like a sur- 
realist drawing expressed in action, a 
sort of montage such as Mr. Jasper is 
so fond of using in his pictures. Per- 
haps a psychiatrist could tell me why 
I invariably recall it along with the 
first bite into a green olive, a ride ona 
carrousel, the Quatres Arts Ball in Paris, 
Ben Turpin, the champion polo player 
who fell off his camel in Egypt and 
the rubber “doughnut” air cushion a 
distinguished French beauty always 
placed in a chair before she sat down. 

This might well have been a scandal, 
but it never was. Hollywood is just 
about out of scandals. It is a much 
more sane and healthy place in recent 
years than it used to be. Homes are 
to live in and not for exhibition pur- 
poses, people have children or adopt 
them, friendships last longer. 

Pity the poor press agent! The world 
still insists that Hollywood be a glam- 
orous decadent place—and what are you 
going to do about glamour girls who 
bake cakes, dig in their gardens and 
have babies? Items hit headlines now 
that wouldn’t have been given space on 
page ten in the riotous Clara Bow-Glo- 
ria Swanson days. 

But so long as human beings are hu- 
man, plots that never reach the screen 
will continue to evolve in Hollywood; 
and the hairdressers in filmtown’s beau- 
ty parlors will hear most of them. 


Here are the correct answers to the pic- 
ture spread found on pages 36-37: 


Tyrone Power's eyelashes 
Deanna Durbin's hairbow 
Sonja Henie's skating shoe 
Robert Taylor's widow's peak 
Fred Astaire's top hat 

Charlie McCarthy's monocle 
Bob Burns’ bazooka 

. Bing Crosby's pipe 

Carole Lombard's star sapphire 


ODNAMAWN 


10. W. C. Fields’ cigar 
11. Clark Gable's chain ring 


12. Dorothy Lamour's sarong 

13. Marlene Dietrich's eyebrows 
14. Joan Crawford's gardenia 

15. Shirley Temple's curl 

16. Barbara Stanwyck's gold cross 
17. Martha Raye's mouth 

18. Mae West's curves 


TONIGHTS THE 
BIG NIGHT! 


THAT'S WHY I'M 
BATHING WITH 
FRAGRANT 
CASHMERE BOUQUET 
SOAP... IT'S THE 
LOVELIER WAY TO / 


AVOID OFFENDING! | ( 


as 


WHEN YOU WANT TO BE YOUR 
MOST ALLURING, JUST TRY 
BATHING WITH CASHMERE 
BOUQUET... THE LOVELY 

PERFUMED SOAP THAT LEAVES 
YOU FRAGRANTLY DAINTY... 

SO SWEET AND CLEAN! 


CASHMERE BOUQUET’S 
RICH, DEEP-CLEANSING 
LATHER REMOVES EVERY 
TRACE OF BODY ODOR! 
AND THEN, LONG AFTER 
YOUR BATH, ITS 

LINGERING PERFUME 

CLINGS...MAKES YOU SO 
MUCH MORE DESIRABLE! 


“ 


HER FRAGRANT DAINTINESS WINS / 


eho 


ge 
7 FS 
THERE'S SOMETHING / 
ABOUT YOU PEG... 
SOMETHING SO LOVELY, 
SO ...WELL, ANYWAY, 
YOU KNOW | LOVE 
YOU, DONT YOU? 


THANKS FOR YOUR HELP. CASHMERE 
J}> BOUQUET. YOU DO GUARD A GIRLS 
“—\ DAINTINESS /N SUCH A LOVELY WAY/ 


MARVELOUS FOR COMPLEXIONS, TOO! 
You'll want to use this pure, creamy- 
‘white soap for both face and bath. 
Cashmere Bouquet’s lather is so 
gentle and caressing. Yet it removes 
dirt and cosmetics so thoroughly, 
leaving your skin clearer, softer... 

more radiant and alluring! 
at drug, department, ten-cent stores 


TO KEEP Feagrarily Laanity —BATHE WITH PERFUMED 
CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 


TE 


now ony 1O¢ 


What! \N THE HEART 
OF A GREAT CITY? 


Incredible!.. Yet this scene of rest 
and play was sketched on part of 
the Ambassador's Twenty-two 
Acre playground ...at the hub 
from which radiates the greatest 
social and quality merchandis- 
ing area on the Pacific Coast. 


Two minutes from one of the world’s 
busiest traffic corners.... Wilshire and 
Western ...Eight easy minutes from 
Los Angeles’ financial center... and 
fourteen miles from the blue Pacific. 


The Los Angeles 
AMBASSADOR 


With its great, new flower-lined fore- 
court and auto patio and highly mod- 
ernized hotel and bungalows . . . with 
grounds that provide Tennis...Golf... 
Crystal Pool... and Cabana-studded 
Sun-tan Beach. 


And the WORLD-FAMOUS 


‘COCOANUT GROVE" 


Presenting more famous orchestras and 
entertainers ...and catering to more 
celebrities... than any other center for 
dining and dancing on earth. 


This year Hollywood pays tribute to this 
rendezvous for leaders of stage, screen 
and society with the great productions 
“Cocoanut Grove” and “Garden of the 
Moon”... but two of a sequence of 
motion pictures in which “The Grove” 
and its atmosphere are emphasized. 


Come This Summer for an Ideal Vacation 


* 
3400 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Write for rates and Chef’s book of Calif. Recipes 
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Forbidden Great Loves of Hollywood 


together. They were caught up into a 
gay and glittering world of their own. 

Sometimes you’d pass them as you 
went walking. They would be curled 
up in two deck chairs, side by side, 
fingers interlaced, and he would be 
reading to her. 

The young writer from Hollywood, 
who was a nice lad, spoke to me about 
it. 

“It’s marvellous to be like that,’ he 
said, rather wistfully. “I don’t suppose 
it means any more to them than just a 
scene in a movie. Of course they be- 
long together. Do you notice the way 
they dance? As though no one else 
were present. As though they were en- 
joying themselves so much they had 
forgotten everything else. And I saw 
them this morning in the swimming 
pool. He’s a champion when it comes 
to diving. He did a half gainor that 
was a pip, and it takes something to do 
that. And of course the way she looks 
in a bathing suit—” 

I said I had seen her in a bathing 
suit. It was a plain black one, by the 
way, severely and simply cut. Swim- 
ming was, I had heard her tell him, the 
only sport she cared for. She mocked 
him, gently, saying, “I am not a muscle 
moll. I do everything badly in the ath- 
letic line—except swim. Perhaps I was 
a mermaid in some other life.” And he 
said, “A Lorelei, no doubt,” and she 
smiled, saying, “Oh dear—I hope not. I 
should hate to make anyone unhappy. 
I like to see people laugh.” 

The young writer said, “He’s married, 
isn’t he?” 

“Very much so,” I said coldly. “He 
has a beautiful wife whom he adores. 
It’s one of Hollywood’s really successful 
marriages. This—if you’re a writer, you 
ought to understand. They’re playing 
at love, I suppose, to pass the time.” 

“And she?” he wanted to know. 
“Hasn’t she ever been married at all?” 

“No,” I said, “she doesn’t believe in 
marriage, so I’ve been told. Not while 
she’s still a screen 
star. The wise ones 
have always believed 
that when she retires 
—in a few years— 
she’ll marry someone 
with a lot of money 
and social position. 
She’s — she rather 
makes a business of 
the art of living. 
She’s a very intelli- 
gent young woman.” 

“But she’s had — 
lovers?” he said. 

“As to that,” I said 
sharply, “I’m sure I 
don’t know. Certainly a lot of men 
have been in love with her. But she’s 
—discreet.” 

“She’s not being very discreet now,” 
he said. “Everybody on board knows 
they’re—having an affair.” 

“You mean everybody thinks they 
are,” Isaid. “I doubt very much if any- 
one knows it. It will all be forgotten 
as soon as we land. These shipboard 
romances.” 

That was the way we all saw it, I 
think. They were clever, worldly, so- 
phisticated people. They had both been 
credited with innumerable romances 
and they knew how to take care of 
themselves. It was the nth degree of 
charming flirtation, conducted with 
charm, with finesse, with all the little 
delightful adjuncts. Flowers—music— 
beauty. We felt rather as though we 
were watching a play. Certainly no one 


|. Danielle Darrieux 
2. Gene Autry 
3. Joan Crawford 


(Continued from page 21) 


had ever seen two people so gay. They 
were always laughing—always together 
—but always laughing or smiling at each 
other as they dined and danced. 


Tory were laughing, too, when they 
said good-by. 

From London, she was going on 
South, to visit friends in a villa at 
Cannes. He was making a picture—or 
scenes for a picture—in Scotland. They 
were both staying at the Savoy. I hap- 
pened to be in the lobby that morning 
when she came down. Very smart, in 
light blue tweeds and a soft fur slung 
over her shoulders, and _ little pale 
green-yellow orchids pinned at her 
throat. 

He came down just after she did and 
put her in a taxi, bound for the airport. 

“Td like to come and see you off,” he 
said. 

But she laughed. “No,” she said, “I 
loathe being seen off. Let’s say good-by 
here. It’s been fun, hasn’t it? Thank 
you for the orchids and—” 

She looked down at her hand and I 
saw that she was wearing only one ring 
—she never wore rings, I had noticed 
that, just the bracelets and the clips, but 
now she wore a big, smiling blue ring 
on her right hand. 

He said, “Good-by, sweet. It’s all 
been too beautiful. Have a good time 
and be careful about breaking hearts, 
won't you? Mine feels at least slightly 
cracked.” 

They went out and he put her in the 
taxi and just as he shut the door she said 
something, her delightful face framed 
in the window, and then they both 
laughed and he came back in, still 
laughing, and went on upstairs without 
even seeing me. 

“Always leave them laughing when 
you say good-by. 

That, I thought, is that. 
other people be like that? Such a de- 
lightful romance. Parting with gaiety. 
Not making a tragedy of it all. Wear- 


Why can’t 


HOW WELL DO YOU KNOW YOUR HOLLYWOOD ? 


Check your answers to the statements 
on page 70 with these correct ones: 


4. Leo Forbstein 

5. Wesley Ruggles 
6. Marjorie Main 

7. Claudette Colbert 


ing orchids and a new ring. He’s off to 
Scotland and she’s off to Cannes, and 
they’ve had a charming interlude and 
nobody hurt by it. 

That, I thought, was the end. 


Bur the real end I found out later, by 
accident. Or at least partly by accident 
and partly by putting things together. 
She had a house in Honolulu and I 
happened to be there and she asked me 
to dine one evening. We were in her 
bedroom before dinner and she was 
wearing blue velvet—she loved velvet 
and wore it often—and there was a new 
maid. The great jewel case lay open, 
and the maid pressed a small spring 
and one compartment came open and 
there upon a white velvet bed was the 
smiling blue ring. The maid took it up 
and held it out and then she—it was the 
only time I’d ever seen her angry— 


8. Fred Astaire 
9. Sidney Mitchell 
10. Andrea Leeds 


snatched it, and held it against her 
cheek and said, “Don’t you ever touch 


that! I never wear it—you understand?” — 


Her eyes met mine and I suppose per- 
haps because she remembered that I 
had been on the ship, she began to weep. 
I never saw a woman weep like that be- 
fore or since. I took her in my arms 
and she seemed to be in such despair 
that she was like a little girl, helpless 
and torn. 

“I can’t bear it,” she said, “sometimes I 
can’t bear it. Life is nothing—nothing—” 
and she went on weeping, low and deep, 
and it was the very voice of despair, 
“There is, I suppose, always one man— 
only one man who means everything 
and if you can’t have himn—” 

“But he doesn’t know—” I said. 

“No,” she said. “No. Why should he? 


Always leave them laughing—” And _ 


then she stopped weeping, and dried her 


eyes, and smiled at me—somehow. The 


smile was worse than her tears. 
we went down to dinner. 


And 


Ir was when they wanted to lend him 
to her studio to play opposite her that I 
found out how he felt. 

“Never,” he said, and was very rude 
and quite vicious about it. He looked 
haggard and drawn and furious. “T 
won’t—I hate being co-starred with 
women to begin with. No—definitely 
no.” . 
We walked out of the office side by 
side—I was going to do the story and so 
had been in on the conference—and I 
said, “Why do you feel that way, my 
friend?” 

I think he had completely forgotten 
that I had been on the boat. Iam sure 
he had. He didn’t say anything for a 
long moment, and he was very far from 
laughter. Pain was in his eyes. Way 
down. 

He said, slowly, “A man can be ex- 
pected to stand just so much—pain. 
You wouldn’t know what I’m talking 
about but—there is always just one 
woman, I suppose — 
I'm not taking any 
chances.” He tried to 
smile, but it wasn’t 
very successful and 
my own heart ached 
as I watched him. 

Always leave them 
laughing. 

They had laughed 
when they said good- 
by. It had been—oh, 
so gay. They had 
thought they could 
get away with it. 
That charming, so- 
phisticated interlude 
on shipboard. These charming people. 

But now I wondered if they had ever 
really laughed since. 

Tears and pain. They had followed 
that laughing good-by. Always. I put 
together then the things I had been 
hearing. 

That she was no longer so sure of 
her pattern and design for living. That 
his temper was uncertain. That neither 
of them seemed to enjoy life as once he 
and she had enjoyed it. 

Always leave them laughing when 
you say good-by. 

A magnificent creed—if you could live 
up to it. They hadn’t. I still wonder 
what might happen if they discovered 
each other’s tears and pain. But I dare- 
say they won’t. These charming people 
must attempt to live up to their creed, 
and pride makes them go on laughing, 
at least in public. 


¢.00 PRIZE 


ISCOVERY OF THE MONTH— 
NOTHER R. TAYLOR 


I noticed in a recent issue of PHOTO- 
LAY on a Walter Winchell page, a 
(pping of the Robert Taylors out of the 
Ly phone directory. There are ten of 
‘em, but how many of them are work- 
¥ in pictures? Only two of us, I think, 
je Robert Taylor and myself. In pass- 
g, I wish to thank you for covering my 
hone number; it got into the Los An- 
eles directory by accident, and I have 
‘pt changed it. 

My home town of Memphis, Tennes- 
te, has Los Angeles outnumbered with 
lobert Taylors, by several. 

IT have had the opportunity of meeting 
pe star, and working on a picture with 
im, and I go on record to say that 
pag does not have to build him into 
-|he-man as far as I am concerned, be- 
pase that is all he is, and has been— 
ist one swell fellow. 

Rosert L. TAYLOR, 

| Culver City, Calif. 


.S.: I would like to change my name, 
f working purposes only, but can’t find 


suitable one that is not in use. 


‘1.00 PRIZE 
! 
WWER—THE TEACHER'S PET 


| Just for my private knowledge, I told 

y wife that we would stop in the small 

Br voodey towns of our Northwest 
hen I took my vacation from teaching 
ind find out (1) What do Indians think 
f£ movies, and who are their favorite 
tars? (2) Do loggers, the real swear- 
ng, fighting, spitting kind, like the log- 
ing pictures? (3) Do the women of 
. outpost towns (communities that 
i= from a hundred to four hundred 
niles from such cities as Portland) like 
he sophisticated drama or comedy or 
Nesterns or what? 
Don’t get too startled when you find 
yut that Nelson Eddy rates tops for sing- 
ng as well as acting for the Indian 
maidens on the reservations. Clark 
Gable is the hero of the dark-skinned 
lads, but so are Gary Cooper and 
Adolphe Menjou and Leo Carrillo. 

The tough loggers definitely go in for 
the deft, rather sophisticated dramas 
and stay sober on Saturday night when 
down from the tall fir camps, providing 
Sonja Henie is in town. 

As for the women in those small com- 
munities, they like such shows as “Theo- 
dora Goes Wild.” And rate Irene Dunne 
high. As one woman said, she “likes 
shows that could happen to me.” And 
that is the secret of our far western 
movie-goers: they like to see things 
they can’t do, but if a miracle should 
happen, they might do. 

Did you know teachers read your 
magazine? A lot of them think Tyrone 
Power outshines the whole galaxy of 
Hollywood stars because he has a sin- 
cerity that might make him a pretty 
swell teacher. 

RacpuH P. STULLER, 
Portland, Oregon. 


$1.00 PRIZE 
DEAR MR. SELZNICK: 
What about Scarlett, Melanie and Rhett? 


A faithful public awaits them yet. 
But a public is fickle, and interest ceases 


Boos And Bouquets 


(Continued from page 68) 


Waiting too long for picture releases. 
Oh, Mr. Selznick, if it’s your goal 
To find a star for that feature réle, 
Then listen to me. What can you lose? 
Here is a list from which to choose: 
First I offer K. Hepburn’s name, 
Then Andrea Leeds of “Stage Door” 
fame; 
Ginger Rogers, a versatile gal, 
Or Myrna Loy, the Thin Man’s pal; 
What about Davis, Crawford, or Dunne, 
Hopkins, de Havilland, most anyone; 
Or perhaps, Mr. Selznick, you’d better 
wait 
*Til nineteen hundred and forty-eight, 
When you can say to the press in a 
statement simple, 
“Scarlett was given to Shirley Temple.” 
Til then, Mr. Selznick, do the best you 
can. 
I remain sincerely, a movie fan. 
NorMAN KRONSTADT, 
Savannah, Georgia. 


$1.00 PRIZE 
FOUR MEN AND A PRAYER 


After this picture Iam sure there will 
be more than four men sending up a 
prayer that Hollywood refrain from dis- 
torting good books on the screen. When 
I read David Garth’s fine novel I 
thought it had the best movie material 
of any story I had read in years—fine 
character studies, mystery, thrilling ad- 
venture and under all a satisfying ro- 
mance. 

The shock comes right at the start, 
and, believe me, “it is only the begin- 
ning.” General Leigh, who, in the 
book, is under the sod with a veil of 
mystery surrounding his death, walks in 
very much alive. The director forgets 
entirely Geoffrey's English sweetheart, 
and concentrates on casting lovely Lor- 
etta Young in the role of a flip man- 
chasing American girl, failing entirely 
to portray the heroine Mr. Garth cre- 
ated. Captain Loveland skips through 
the picture in the person of Reginald 
Denny without making you even dis- 
like him. One wonders how anybody 
could so completely muff a good story, 
particularly with such an outstanding 
east. I think everyone who attends the 
picture should, in all fairness to David 
Garth, be presented with a copy of the 
book so he may go home and read what 
“Four Men And A Prayer” is really all 
about. 

Mrs. E,. EucENE Jacoss, JR., 
Guilford, Conn. 


$1.00 PRIZE 


THUMBS UP FOR KATIE 


My hat’s off to you, Katharine Hep- 
burn—even in the rain. Today I saw 
you for the very first time in my forty- 
odd years of existence and you are one 
finished product of the silver screen. In 
this picture, “Bringing Up Baby,” you 
caused me to fling aside all the ideas, 
wrong ones I'll confess, I had about your 
acting. Pardon me, Lady! Why, you 
are a gay, lovable, charming personality. 
One who “can take it.” Here’s hopin’ 
T’ll be seein’ you soon in another side- 
splitting comedy. 

F. M. Press, 
Texarkana, Texas. 

Not comedy, but tragedy may be 
Katie’s next picture role. Would you 
like to see her as Scarlett in “Gone With 
the Wind?” Don’t miss the story about 
it on Page 64. 


Copyright, 1938, by 
P. Lorillard Co., Inc. 


Every pack wrapped in 2 jackets of Cellophane; 
the OUTER jacket opens from the BOTTOM, 


Lovely Patricia Ellis protects the 
freshness that first won her a successful 


screen test. An understudy on the stage, 
she graduated to stock company leads, in 
which’ a casting director ‘discovered’ 
her. She’s 5 feet 5; weighs 115; loves to 
swim and ride horseback. (See her in 


Republic’s ‘Romance On The Run.’’) 


wins Fans 


for young star...and 


Old Gold 


TARS have risen . . . gleamed 


brilliantly for a time .. . and 
faded out of popular sight. Why? 
Their talent was no less. Their looks 
were not lost. Yet something was 
lacking . . . something that makes 
the difference between greatness and 


mediocrity. Freshness. 


Freshness, in a star or a cigarette, 
. a thrill 


no other quality can provide! 


gives you an eatra thrill. . 


No expense is too great to protect 
that priceless quality. Old Gold 
spends a fortune to bring you the 
flavor thrill of prize crop tobaccos, 
at the peak of appealing freshness. 
Each pack is protected against damp- 
ness, dryness and dust by a second 
jacket of moisture-proof Cellophane 
... double assurance of the utmost 
pleasure and satisfaction a cigarette 


can give. 


TRY a pack of Double-Mellow 
Old Golds! Discover what the charm 
of freshness means—in richer flavor 


and smoother throat-ease! 


TUNE IN on Old Gold’s Hollywood Screenscoops, Tues. 
and Thurs. nights, Columbia Network, Coast-to-Coast. 
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To work a magic transformation in the ap- 
pearance of your hands—go to your 
beauty salon and ask for the new La Cross 
Glycerated * Manicure. A wonder pick-up 
to soften the summer dryness of nails and 
cuticles — make your finger-tips as exqui- 
site as petals. 

Then, as a bewitching accent, ask for 
Twilight, the new La Cross romance shade 
in nail polish, delicately pink and 


a-sparkle. The fine polishes of La Cross 
BE SMART TO 
e @ 


YOUR FINGER-TIPS 


YOUR 


come in 18 exclusive costume shades, for 
50c a bottle. 


all occasions and frocks. 


La Cross, Newark, N. J. 


CREME NAIL POLISH 


* Reg. U. S. Patent Office—No acetone 


FI ONSGHE Ren) fePRes 
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I have 
More 
yourself over physically. 

another job ahead of you. 
off fifteen pounds of fat with comparative 
ease. Can you get rid of fifteen. pounds of 


a book called No 
It shows you how to make 
Now you have 

You can take 


already written 
Alibis. 


oversensitiveness, or a bump of. self-con- 
Can you build up charm as 
you’d build up a thin body? Sure you can, 
if you'll but read what Mama has to tell 
you. 


sciousness? 


That Magie Touch 


My new book Pull Yourself Together, 


Baby! contains hundreds of simple ways to 


eae aa, 2 ee ee a 
acfadden Book Company, | 
| De pt. P-8, 205 East 42nd St., | 
| New York, N.Y. | 
l Send me, postage prepaid, Madame 
| Sylvia’s new book, Pull Yourself To- | 
| 9 ther, Baby! I enclose $1.00. | 
| | 
| IN@ME Zein getsve.cee hee Hoan Oise ecto | 
| 

| 
| A GALES: site, Sienavereiecarbuensite re erahe nee: 
| 
Citys”, deri date, Seacie aetate HiDotoratkanaie | 


ly _| Check here if you are also enclosing | 
| $1. 00 for a copy of No More Alibis by | 
| Sylvia of: Hollywood. | 


develop glamour—that magic touch which 
makes an ugly person charming .. . a pretty 
woman fascinating . a beautiful girl 
simply irresistible. Glamour is a combina- 
tion of brains, character, charm, physical 
attractiveness, manner and manners. It’s 
the answer to the question, “‘How can I be 
popular?” It gets jobs, it wins friends, it 
draws beaux like a magnet, it keeps hus- 
bands in love with you. 


You Can Develop Glamour 


And, darling, make no mistake about glam- 
our... you can acquire it . . . you can de- 
velop it. But for heaven’s sake don’t think 
you can radiate personality by acting giddy, 
or by acquiring any foolish frills or man- 
nerisms. And if you are laboring under the 
false notion that you must be as beautiful 
as the Hollywood stars or you can’t catch 
the admiration of others—forget it! 


If you are one of those gals who in a blun- 
dering, self-conscious manner shrivel up 
into knots when in. the company of stran- 
gers, Mama’s got plenty of tips for you. 
Your trouble is that you never give your- 
self a chance to express your true personal- 
ity. Yes, it’s there, baby—you’ve got all the 
makings for a magnetic personality if you 
will only use them. If you wish to acquire 
self-assurance, poise and charm, get my 
new book—read it from cover to cover 
and you'll have all the secrets I’ve gleaned 
from studying the most dynamic person- 
alities of the stage and screen. 


Madame Sylvia 


The price of Pull Yourself Together, Baby! 
is only $1.00 postpaid. At all booksellers or 
mail coupon below TODAY. 


Dp Ss If you haven’t read No More Alibis 

by Madame Sylvia, get a copy of 
this national best-seller at once. This book 
contains all the beauty treatments which 
have made Sylvia a power in Hollywood. 
Price $1.00 postpaid. 


|see what my life is,” 


Marriage Is A Laughing Matter 


(Continued from page 23) 


row, his expression woebegone. “You 
he murmured. 

“You can’t tell me your days go on 
like that,’ I said. “You can’t have had 
many more experiences like that.” 

They both sat forward with a jerk. 
“Not have more?” they said in unison. 
“Have you got all evening free to 
listen?” 


GENE consulted Jeanette. “I could tell 
about the time you wanted to take the 
ride around New York’s Central Park in 
one of those open hacks and we did and 
had fans follow us for miles, yelling at 
us, because they could walk faster than 
the poor old horse could... .” 

“And I could tell about the same time 
in New York when you had to have 
chicken croquettes with white sauce 
and green peas at Childs’, ” said Jeanette. 

She turned to me. “Ignore him,” she 
said, “but up until the time we had to 
go to Childs’ it had been a lovely eve- 
ning. We were vacationing in New 
York at the same time that Irene Dunne 
and Dr. Griffin were there and we had 
made up a foursome for the evening. 

“We had consumed a divine dinner 
and seen a fine play and had gone after- 
ward to the Plaza and seen that won- 
derful Paul Draper dance. It was about 
one o'clock in the morning and all the 
rest of us wanted to do then was go 
home and to bed. But my husband had 
been brought up in New York, as you 
know, and he remembered with great- 
est joy the chicken croquettes with 
white sauce and green peas that they 
served at Childs’. 

“Tt seemed he just had to have some 
and we had to have some with him. 
Well, we couldn’t get into the first few 
Childs’ restaurants we tried to make be- 
cause of the autograph fans following 
us, but we eventually outdistanced them 
and found a Childs’ which was open 
and where we were safe. Only it seemed 
that it was too late in the evening for 
white sauce. 

“T don’t know why white sauce should 
have a bedtime but that’s how it worked 
out. And the waiter said they never 
had peas at that season of the year so 
Gene ended up with the plain cro- 
quettes and green beans. Dr. Griffin 
and I had scrambled eggs and I don’t 
remember what Irene had but it gave 
her indigestion, too.” 

“And I could tell about the time we 
were going to the wedding of General 
Pershing’s son in New York, at a church 


At the Zanuck Party, the Buddy Rogers and Hal Roach 
dulge in some autograph signing for sweet charity's sake 


just two blocks away from our hotel,” 
said Gene, “but you had to hire a | 
limousine so we wouldn’t get caught in| 
any crowds but you forgot that our | 
hotel was on a one-way street, the 
wrong way, so the car had to park on | 
Fifth Avenue and by the time we got to | 
it we were caught in the crowd anyhoy | 
so that the chauffeur never did find | 
US i scone 

“And I could tell,” started Jeanette, | 
but at that moment she began really to 
laugh and she rushed across the room| 
and sat on Gene’s lap and he started to. 
laugh, too, and turned to kiss her. SoI 
thought it was high time that I went | 
away from there. 


Bur I could tell these things: about the | 
very rare moments when I have talked 
to both of them and they have been | 
serious and have told me about the: 
little town house they hope to have. 
some day in New York. Not that they | 
ever have any intention of deserting, 
Hollywood and their home there, but 
just so that they can get the feel cf 
living in both cities. And I could tell, | 
also, of how they hope some day to! 
make their careers a combination of | 
music-radio-pictures because they see | 
no reason why those three arts should | 
be antagonistic and because they love | 
all three of them. I could tell you, too, 
and quite truly how they have never | 
had, since the day of their marriage, the | 
slightest thing resembling a quarrel and | 
how, under all their bright mockery and | 
merry teasing, their eyes constantly | 
seek out each other’s and how their | 
fingers entwine always about each | 
other’s hands. | 

From all of which things, if you add | 
them together, I hope yow can tell that 
they are terrifically, sincerely, and per- | 
manently in love. Because, you see, no | 
couple could kid itself and each other | 
so constantly, could laugh so genuinely, 
unless they deeply adored and under- | 
stood one another’s foibles. Tf you | 
haven’t received that impression from 
all of this, then I’ve failed, because, I! 
assure you, they are two af the most | 
truly-in-love people I have ever seen. 
If any marriage underneath Holly- | 
wood’s blazing sun has a chance to last | 
till death-do-them-part, this MacDon- | 
ald-Raymond marriage, now one year | 
old, is that one. 

And despite all the odds against it, | 
Tll give you any odds that you wish | 
that it will last forever and ever, amen. 


In- 


The Three Careers of Adolphe Menjou 


(Continued from page 19) 


is to sail the Mediterranean with sub- 
marines lying in wait,” he commented 
recently, when he read the war reports 
from that region. 
The courage and _ initiative which 
showed themselves later when he was 
haunting the casting offices of Holly- 
ood stood him in good stead in the 
ar zone, and perhaps ripened there 
‘amid the horror and mud, the endless 
rains and suffering. 


i! 
is moment of greatest danger came 
lat a little town in the Meuse-Argonne 
/when his unit, with a group of wounded 
‘to evacuate by ambulance, set up quar- 
ters in a shed; a miserable shack, 
twenty-two horses in the other end of 
it, but the only shelter available. Fran- 
‘tically the Red Cross workers were 
making their patients as comfortable as 
possible when, with a hideous screech 
and crash, a shell hit the corner of the 
building. It killed all the horses, but 
when the splinters and stones ceased 
flying the wounded were found to be 
‘untouched. Partly because of his record 
in this crisis, Menjou won the rank of 
Captain. 
Self-possession under bitter circum- 
stances was therefore no new acquire- 
lment when, the war over, Menjou 
ireached Hollywood to find that films 
thad forgotten the promising Vitagraph 
it player whose climb to fame the war 
He began over again. 
And self-possession helped later when, 
tat the peak of his painfully achieved 
}second career (in which elegant clothes 
}had their share), the public abruptly 
|tired of well-dressed men-of-the-world, 


| and the prince of them, instead of draw- 
ing down $7,000 a week, found it hard 


to get any work at all. 

The old Vitagraph career, his initial 
one, had brought no outstanding roles. 
His first really big chance, and his first 
big man-of-the-world role—that of the 
sophisticate in Chaplin’s “A Woman of 
Paris’—had come indirectly as the re- 
sult of being turned down for another 
part. 

“Thank heaven!” he says gratefully 
every time he recalls that incident. 

But after the sophisticates fell from 
favor, his second big chance (it turned 
out to be the start of his third career) 
came through his own insistence. 

True to his design for living, he broke 
the rules again. Instead of retiring to 
the shelf reserved for unwanted sophis- 
ticates, he lived up to his theory of 
dropping the outworn and trying some- 
thing new. 

Vigorously he insisted that he was a 
comedian; a hard-boiled one, at that. 
Hollywood snickered, but a producer 
gambled on this fellow who wouldn’t 
stay licked and Menjou played, in “The 
Front Page,” the managing editor role 
that put him for the third time at the 
top. 

Just the same, he had no intention of 
being pigeonholed as a comedian. While 
four producers lately offered him four 
comedy réles in a row, he calmly an- 
nounced that after his next film he 


wouldn’t do another comedy character 
for—oh, maybe a year or more; he 
wanted to concentrate on straight dra- 


matic parts. “In films, they call it being | 
typed, in business they call it getting | 
into a rut, but whatever you call it,” | 
Menjou said, a spark in his brown eyes, | 


mits) fatale 


A NATURE filled with lesser enthusi- | 


asms couldn’t have survived. Menjou 


is electric with enthusiasm; you get it | 


from his voice, his swift motions, still 
more from the wide-awake quality of 
his dark eyes. 

He appreciates life enough to do 
everything well. Even the dinner par- 
ties given in this English house are per- 
fect in montage, so to speak, no less 
than in food. Naturally, Mrs. Menjou is 
largely responsible for this perfection, 
but her care for the nicer things of life 
is a reason why she is Mrs. Menjou. 

She came through the room now, 
blonde and sweet and poised, not at all 
the shrewish “wife of the Judge” in 
“First Lady.” 

“Look what’s waiting for Daddy,” she 
laughed, pointing toward the hall. 

Menjou jumped from behind the desk 


and hurried to the stairway. There on | 
the lowest step sat the nurse with Peter | 


Adolphe in her lap, the plump, fair- 
haired infant adopted by the Menjous 
some months ago and recently made 
their legal son. 

With glee Daddy took the baby in his 
arms, proudly pointing out how the lit- 
tle fellow’s round gaze discovered the 
visitor and would not be diverted from 
its fascinated stare. “He knows there’s 


Sounding the first fashion note of autumn— 
Dolores Del Rio, best-dressed woman of the screen, 
wearing that all-important first choice for fall, a “must” 
for your own wardrobe. 
fashion insert reproduced in the season’s new colors 
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a stranger here,” Menjou explained, re- 
luctantly giving him back when the 
nurse murmured that an afternoon nap 
was due. 

“Pat-a-cake,’ Menjou said to Peter 
Adolphe, “pat-a-cake, baker’s man!” He 
clapped his hands, bending toward the 
baby, giving the performance of his life, 
a different Menjou, indeed, from the 
man who plays the pompous stage idol 
in Universal’s “Letter of Introduction.” 

The miracle happened. Peter Adolphe’s 
rosy face parted in a wide grin of pure 
enjoyment, to which he added a chuckle 
for full measure. He was cooing again 
as Nurse carried him up the stairs. 

Warmth lingered in Menjou’s smile as 
he scooped Ladybug to his shoulder. 
Ladybug is-the fluffiest of toy Pomera- 
nians, the size and cuddly disposition of 
a beige kitten. 

You happened to mention stars, the 
picture kind. 

“The star system is entirely wrong,” 
Menjou said firmly. “Neither a picture 
nor a business ought to be built around 
one personality—it throws everything 
out of balance.” Ladybug licked his ear 
approvingly. 

But, Mr. Menjou... hadn’t there 
been talk lately about making Menjou 
a star pretty soon? 

“Who,” answered Menjou indignantly, 
“me? Tied down where I'd have to 
give the same performance all the time? 
Where I couldn’t break rules!” 


| 
| 


me 
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“ARMHOLE 


THE ARMHOLE 


ODOR” 


may be robbing you of popularity 


Learn to keep your underarm dry 
and your dress can’t smell 


EAVENLY MUSIC! A dozen thrilling 

partners to dance with. Yet most of 

the evening you sit alone—unnoticed, 

miserable, wishing you were a thousand 
miles away! 


Embarrassing experiences like this may 
seem cruel. But it’s the kind of treatment 
you’ve got to expect if that little hollow 
under your arm is neglected. If the slight- 
est perspiration collects on your dress, 
your dress will smell. A man’s illusion of 
glamor will be shattered the moment he 
leads you on to the floor. To be sure of 
not offending, you must keep your under- 
arm not only sweet, but DRY. 


MAKE THIS TEST! One simple test will 
tell you if “armhole odor” is standing be- 
tween you and popularity. When you 
take off the dress you are wearing, smell 
the fabric under the armhole. Horrified, 
you will instinctively draw away from its 
stale ‘‘armhole odor.’”’ And you will never 
again wonder why other people draw 
away from you. 


ODORONO IS SURE! Odorono simply closes 
the pores in that one small shut-in area— 
and you can’t offend! It insures you 
and your dress against unpardonable 
“armhole odor” by keeping your under- 
arm always dry. No more embarrassing 


perspiration stains . . . no possibility of 
offensive ‘‘armhole odor’’! 

TAKES LONGER, BUT WORTH IT! Odorono 
takes a few minutes to dry, but it makes 
you safe from embarrassment for 1 to 
3 days! 

GREASELESS AND ODORLESS! QOdorono is 
really pleasant to use—greaseless and en- 
tirely odorless. It comes in two strengths. 
Regular Odorono (Ruby colored) requires 
only two applications a week. Instant 
Odorono (colorless) is for more frequent use. 
Use Liquid Odorono according to direc- 
tions on the label of the bottle. 


Protect your share of popularity and 

happiness by keeping your underarm dry 
with Liquid Odorono. Start today! On 
sale at all toilet-goods counters. 
SAFE! ‘‘Safe—cuts down clothing damage, 
when carefully used according to directions,” 
says The National Association of Dyers and 
Cleaners, after making intensive laboratory 
tests of Odorono Preparations. 
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Calling Rue 
CHEEKS! 


Attention! Go at once to your 
favorite toiletry counter. Get a 
box of Po-Go Rouge, Brique 
shade. Touch it to your cheeks 
and see how well you look! 


Po-Go’s a remarkable rouge. Costs only 
55c, yet it’s hand-made in Paris. It’s soft, 
fine, feathery — goes on and blends as 
easily as powder, then lasts and lasts! 

And that Brique shade is unusually 
flattering ! Blonde or brunette, you'll call 
your cheeks perfect when you use Po-Go, 
Brique. Try it! If your store can’t serve 
you, send 55c (stamps will do) direct to 
GuyT.Gibson,Inc.,565 FifthAve.,N.Y.C, 


The perfect shade, BRIQUE—only in 


Go ROUGE 
¥6 Go 


« Rouge 
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Copyright, 1938 
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A DIFFERENCE 


WHEN NEW LOTION 


IN EYE MAKEU 


« CLEARS EYES 

Eye make-up beautyis doubled when youchange 
dull, red, veined eyes (due to fatigue, late hours, 
exposure, etc.) to clear, white, sparkling loveli- 
ness with just two drops of Eye-Gene. Formulaof 
two eye specialists. Approved by Good House- 
keeping. Soothing... refreshing! Purse size at 


all 10c stores. Economy EYE GEN E 


size at all drug stores. 


Beautify Your Hair 
| Quickly... Easily with 


SOLO 


CURLERS 


Solo Curlers in a few minutes 
will make your hair look nat- 
urally lovely and glamorous. 


The “Golden Goose” Reaches Thirty 


worked harder than you imagine to 
get that Louisiana accent for “Jeze- 
bel.” Not just any old Southern accent 
would do: there are about nine differ- 
ent ways of pronouncing “girl” below 
the Mason and Dixon Line. 

She is studying German now. In the 
third or fourth picture she will make in 
the future, she expects to play the girl 
in James Hilton’s “We Are Not Alone.” 
The girl is a German dancer, stranded 
in England, who speaks with a slight 
accent. The way Bette does it, you 
learn the language first, and you will 
have a more convincing accent! This is 
known as “the hard way,’ the way 
taken by actresses like Davis, and actors 
like Muni, who, by the way, has been 
suggested for the character of the Doc- 
tor in that picture. d 

The same perfection mania compels 
Bette to be the New England housewife 
of the world. 

When Bette is not making a picture, 
the family swears that, before her eyes 
are open, she is saying, “See if the flow- 
ers are fresh in the living room—has 
Brown swept the patio—tell him to put 
clean towels in the bathhouse by the 
pool—did the piano tuner come yester- 
day?” 

She has what Bobbie calls the “house- 
wife’s roving eye.’ Returning from the 
studio, she walks straight through the 
door to a lamp shade and adjusts it, 
moves a chair two inches to the left, 
turns a vase, picks up a flower petal— 
and, if they were carrying her in on a 
stretcher, Bobbie insists she would do 
the same routine. 

Bobbie had hysterics watching that 
scene in “Jezebel,” after Pres returns 
and asks the butler what Miss Julie has 
been doing with her time. The butler 
answers that all she does is slick up the 
house. Bobbie declares it was pure 
biography because, every time Bette has 
anything worrying her mind, all she 
does is slick up the house until every- 
one is fit to be tied. Says she seems to 
solve quite a few problems that way. 

She can become quite articulate over 
bits and ends of soap in the bathrooms, 
or cigarette butts in the fireplaces. Her 
chief extravagance is clean linens. 

One time when she was but a girl (!) 
a young man brought Bette home from 
a fraternity dance. Everyone had been 
too busy that day to do the living room. 
It was too much for Bette. She tied up 
the curtains, got out the dust-mop and 
vacuum, and, after fifteen minutes of 
dodging, the young man said, “Well, I 
don’t think I’m wanted around here,” 
and she never saw him again. 

Her new house is a dream come true, 
and offers elegant opportunity to flour- 
ish as a housewife on a grand scale. She 
moved recently to this handsome estate 
in Coldwater Canyon, rented from Rob- 
ert Armstrong. She does not want to 
own property or things that begin to 
own you. Her home before this was a 
small picturesque old frame affair on 
Franklin Avenue, where conversation 
had to pause every time a streetcar 
went by, and the rent was seventy-five 
dollars a month. If it had afforded 
enough privacy and more room for her 
expanding household, she would not 
have moved. 

Her husband is by way of becoming a 
leading agent for actors, and has made 
a recent discovery in thirteen-year-old 
Pam Bascom, who may be another De- 
anna Durbin. She is living at the house 
and Bette likes to say she is now a 
mother. If babies could: be born at the 
age of thirteen, she says she wouldn’t 
mind having one. 


(Continued from page 11) 


A trait of Bette’s, unique in Holly- 
wood, is her refusal to stand in awe 
of titles or money. She respects wis- 
dom, fortitude, talent, industry, accom- 
plishment and age—if the last does not 
expect admiration merely because it is 
old. She thinks it is no credit to be old 
any more than it is to be born, if you 
haven’t done anything with your life. 
Her nearest friends are quite a bit older 
than she is. They were her friends last 
year and the years before, and will con- 
tinue to be her friends. 


As for her plans—‘Well,” says Bette, 
“you can classify all persons in two 
general divisions—the kind who make 
plans, and the impulsive kind to whom 
things happen. I belong in the latter 
classification. Things have always hap- 
pened to me: unpremeditated, unpre- 
dictable things. For me to make plans 
far in advance would be disastrous, and 
would lead to an ultimate letdown. I 
would be eternally faced with that line: 
‘But I thought you said you were going 
to .. ”, for which there is no answer, 
and which breeds a sense of futility. 

“Then I am just superstitious enough 
to think discussing plans, if you have 
any, automatically puts a jinx on them 
—like the type of writer who insists 
upon telling everyone the story he is go- 
ing to write. He never writes it. It is 
better to talk about things after they 
are accomplished. 

“There are, however, things I want to 
do, during my thirties—which is differ- 
ent than making plans to do them. One 
is to build Mother a house. Another is 
to do a play in London. And then I 


Back in 1908 Maude Adams was the 
"Peter Pan" of the American stage 
and the greatest actress of them all. 
Now, thirty years later, she embarks on 
a new career, having signed a picture 
contract with Selznick 


International 


want to take a company on tour through 
small towns in the United States, for 
one year. Not to do new plays—but 
well-known tragedies and comedies and 
serio-comedies, done really well. Not 
with the idea of making a fortune, but 
to present good theater to those who 
seldom get a chance at it.” 


SHE returns borrowed books promptly. 


She does not like cats and has no feline 


characteristics, no matter what you 
think. 


\ 

A man told me the first time he heard — 
Bette laugh, off screen, he thought a _ 
mouse had run up her leg. She laughs © 
from the sacroiliac —an explosion of | 
vitality, enough to send the skinny little — 


thing to bed for a week. Where the vi- 
tality comes from nobody knows. 


hurls herself into everything, from 


“Jezebel” to a game of Consequences, — 
with a quivering intensity that makes - 
one wonder if she can possibly live - 
Actually, she has more re- - 
sistance and elasticity than most of the | 
huskier girls, and says she built it up 


through it. 


dufing the time she was a fat little 
youngster in an unsparing Massachu- 
setts climate. 

It is only fair to amplify that state- 
ment about nobody’s knowing where 


her vitality comes from. Anyone who | 
has ever dined at the same table must | 
Tow 
say “Bette eats like a horse” seems an. 


suspect where she gets some of it. 


unfair reflection on the horse. 


The plump girls look on with expres- — 


sions ranging from envy to rage to de- 
spair while Bette polishes off two por- 


tions of everything and hot buttered | 
biscuits till you lose count. Between. 
meals, she has a large glass of milk to. 


keep her strength up. She takes a lot 
of refuelling. 

A doctor once said you could prob- 
ably heat electric irons on her basic 
metabolism. 

She is strung like a Stradivarius all 
the time, yet nobody ever hears her say 
she is tired. She makes the other women 
in a room look like carbon-copies. 


Yes _the “Golden Goose” will be thirty 
on Tuesday. 

“And at thirty,” says Bette, “a wom- 
an’s personal life is full if she has other 
people to do for, and heaven pity her if 
she has not; she is the most tragic crea- 
ture alive. 

“Your family comes first, of course, 
but family alone is not enough to round 
out your interests. I have always been 


interested in any person in any of the | 


arts who is working toward recognition, 
and I will help him with any ideas I 
have, if he asks for them. But I will 
not help materially, to the detriment 
of his will to create. 

“To have had a hand in the develop- 
ment of Pam Bascom, my husband’s 
protégée, has been a thrilling experi- 
ence. The child is talented beyond belief 
—already, after one test, they are calling 
her ‘one-take Pam.’ Her success, of 
which I feel confident, will always in- 
spire me with a sense of pride and ac- 
complishment—for the very little I have 
had to do with it. There is nothing in 
life so satisfying, particularly when the 
person in whom you are interested more 
than justifies your faith.” 


* * * 


So, from now on, begins a new life for 
Bette Davis—combining the best fea- 
tures of the former one with that magic 
something that only her thirties can 
ever give to any woman. 


She © 


) 
i 


Photoplay's Own Beauty Shop 


(Continued from page 59) 


loos, to keep it healthy and remove all 
il and dust. While her hair is still 
amp from a shampoo, she sprays it 
rith brilliantine. Marie has discovered 
hat this accents the luster of her hair 
hore than if oil is applied after the 
lair is dry. 
| HIGHLIGHTS IN YOUR HAIR—For 
Le loveliness, your hair must be bright 
d glistening with shiny highlights. 
argaret Lindsay was in the photo gal- 
ry at Warner Brothers’ studio when I 
[oded in to see what was going on, 
nd the very first thing I noticed about 
er was the glowing highlights in her 
lair. Her head was vivid and shining, 
nd she has a very original method of 
ringing out the highlights that is splen- 
id for you darker haired girls to fol- 
w—but be very careful how you do it. 
argaret takes twenty-proof peroxide 
ind brushes it lightly over the top of 
er hair and on the ends. She dries it 
r about twenty minutes under the sun 
efore shampooing it. This gives the 
erest suggestion of a sprinkling of gold 
ver her hair. When you see “Garden 
f the Moon,” you'll find how effective 
his method of highlighting the hair 
eally is. 
Of course, your hair must be really 
lean to be attractive. When you give 
rourself a shampoo, be sure to use a 
‘ood stiff brush to get it thoroughly 
lean. The brush stimulates your scalp, 


and you'll find that it really makes your 
hair grow faster as well as removing all 
dust and oil from your hair and scalp. 
Brush hard and firmly in a rotary mo- 
tion on your scalp. 

Be sure, too, to give your hair a very 
thorough brushing with your regular 
brush just before your shampoo, and re- 
member to brush it again a few hours 
after it has thoroughly dried. You 
needn’t be afraid of disturbing your 
wave because by brushing the way the 
hair grows you won't harm it at all—it 
will really increase the permanence of 
your wave as well as keep your hair in 
good condition and restore the gloss that 
may disappear under hot dryers. 

To keep your hair in place, wear a 
net cap over your head at night, but 
never sleep with a towel or bandana 
over your head because your hair needs 
to breathe, too; and do remember that 
frequent combing increases circulation 
and stimulates your scalp to give you 
bright and shining hair. 


If your hair becomes dry and unruly 
during the summer months, I have some 
excellent tips on how to restore it to 
good condition. I'll be very glad to send 
these hints to you upon request. Write 
to Carolyn Van Wyck, Puotoptay Maca- 
ZINE, 7751 Sunset Blud., Hollywood, Cal- 
ifornia, and enclose a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. 


Close Ups and Long Shots 


lave got the cart before the production 
orse in Hollywood is that whenever a 
oroducer does decide to do a picture 
hat delves into the past (which mostly 
we either don’t understand or are bored 
with anyhow if we do) he sinks a mil- 
ion dollars into it, trying to sell us 
something we never wanted in the first 
nlace. And, equally, his tendency, when 
dae makes pictures about today and 
oroblems in which we really are inter- 
asted, is to make them quick and cheap. 


Wext, I follow his reasoning in the lat- 
ter instance. He says we will go to the 
theater to see the latter, anyhow, so 
there’s his chance to save his money, 
reap a reward on a bargain, that is. 
But it’s way over my head on how he 
dopes out the expenditure of millions 
when he begins shooting a picture of the 


‘past, on which, at best, our interest is 
‘doubtful. 

Metro sank a fortune in “Romeo and 
Juliet.” It is supposed to have cost 
them about $50,000 alone to have sent a 
man around the country telling people 
how artistic the “Romeo and Juliet” sets 
were. And that was only one item. 
“Romeo and Juliet” was very beautiful 
and very fine. But, despite all the high- 
brow ballyhoo, it didn’t earn its cost. 

_ Miss Ginger Rogers, on the other 
hand, is twinkling her way currently 
through as modern and delightful a love 
story as every girl has dreamed of on 
a lonely Saturday night when she got 
stood up on a date. Ginger goes through 
all girls’ situations in this, writing the 
home-town girl who’s got the inside 
track, having to rush to the ladies’ room 
to stop a run in her stocking—such 
things. 

As a result, we love Ginger and pay 
money to see her. She’s us. We un- 
derstand her. We want to be like her; 
our men wish they could date her. 


(Continued from page 4) 


“Vivacious Lady” was, I know, a fairly 
expensive picture. But that is the way 
I think it should be. Put the money | 
in pictures we understand. Let the 
producers get over being impressed 
with stories in highbrow books. I know 
the story of the forthcoming “Marie An- 
toinette” is one of the most poignant in 
all history. I know “Robin Hood” has 
been one of the great adventure yarns of 
all time. I do believe this current ver- 
sion of “Robin Hood” is going to earn a 
great deal of money for it is glorious 
adventure. But I doubt that it is going 
to earn any two million dollars. But if it 
doesn’t, the next thing you know the 
whispers will start, “Flynn isn’t box of- 
fice.” 


But Gable is box-office and why? Be- 
cause Gable is tough enough that when 
he saw himself in one moment of his- 
tory, “Parnell,” he held out for more 
than twenty weeks, with the whole 
studio pounding at him, until he got a 
live, modern story about a real, mod- 
ern man he could understand and we 
could understand. 

That was the guy in “Test Pilot” and 
you know what a riot that opus is turn- 
ing out to be. 


So, dear producers, please give your 
money to pictures such as these charm- 
ers star in. No star can survive a dead 
script. When you go in for art, do it as 
you did with “The Informer,” make it 
inexpensively, to the eternal glory of 
the motion-picture industry. Don't 
spend two million dollars trying to show 
off your learning. Don’t think that 
means you are making “caviar to the 
general.” Just study those red ink box- 
office figures and you'll know what we 
know without even going down to the 
theater. 

Epics usually turn out to be ham on 
something very wry. 


“A godsend to 
girls who are 
out of doors 

a lot’ 


MISS WHITNEY 


BOURNE 


(above) In tennis frock 
(below) In formal dinner dress 


OR YEARS girls have used Pond’s Van- 

ishing Cream to smooth their skin for 
powder—in one application! Powder goes on 
divinely, stays. 

Today this famous cream also brings you 
Vitamin A, the ‘‘skin-vitamin,”’ necessary to 
skin health. 

When the skin lacks this vitamin, it becomes 
rough and dry. Our experiments on animals 
indicate that the use of Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream in cases where there is a deficiency of 
this vitamin in the skin puts this vitamin back 
—makes the skin smooth again. If there is no 
deficiency of this vitamin in the skin, the 
experiments indicate that the skin can store 
some of it against a possible future need. 


Use Pond’s as you always have—before pow- 
der—for overnight after cleansing. It’s not 
drying. It does not come out in a “goo”! And 


now it brings to the skin a daily supply of the 
active ‘‘skin-vitamin.”’ 


Same jars, same labels, same price — Now 
every jar of Pond’s Vanishing Cream contains 
the. active “‘skin-vitamin.” In the same Jars, 
same labels, same price. 


END FOR TEST IT IN 
s A SAMPLE 9 TREATMENTS 
y Pond’s, Dept.15-V V, Clinton, Conn. Rush 
9-treatment tube of Pond’s Vanishing Cream containing 
“skin-vitamin”’ (Vitamin A), with samples of 2 other Pond’s 
Creams containing ‘‘skin-vitamin”’ and 5 different shades of 


Pond’s Face Powder. I enclose 10¢ for postage and packing. 


Name 


Street 


State. 


City 
Copyright, 1938, Pond’s Extract Company 


Tune in on “THOSE WE LOVE,” Pond’s Program, Mondays, 8:30 P.M., N.Y. Time, N.B.C. 
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MATS OFF! 


Let Kurtasu give you a natural 
beauty point worth “sunning.” 
Kurasu curls eyelashes in 30 
seconds without heat or cosmetics 
-.. so they catch rainbows—cast 
entrancing shadows. More light 
enters your eyes, making them 
starry bright. So hats off to 
Kurvasn! 

Learn what shades of eye make- 
up are becoming to you—how to 
apply them skilfully! Send your 
name, address and coloring to 
Jane Heath, Dept. A-8; receive— 
free—a personal color-chart and 
full instructions in eye make-up! 


THE KURLASH COMPANY, Ine. 
Rochester, New York 
Canada: Toronto, 


COPYRIGHT 1938, THE KURLASH CO., INC. 


High School Course 


La TCA Many Finish in 2 Years 


Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Equivalent to resi- 

ent school work—prepares for entrance to college. Standard H.S. 
texts euppleds Diploma awarded, Credit for H.S. subjects already 
completed. Single subjects if desired. Fres Bulletin on reauest. 


American School, Dept. HC43, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 


DR. WALTER’S 


QUICK REDUCING GUM 
RUBBER GARMENTS 
Obtain trim, slender ankles at once... 
Relieves swelling, varicose veins ¢¢ 
and they fit like a glove. ° 
Bust Reducers -- 92.25 ° 
14 inch Special Ankle Re- on 
t ducers .0O pr. a 

14 in. Stockings..$6.75 pr. 2) 
Send ankle and calf 5G 

measures. 
Uplift Brassier. . .$3.28 

‘ Girdle (laced up 

back) $4.50 
Abdominal Reducers. for 

men and women.$3.50 
Send measures, Pay by 
check or money order—no 
cash. Write for literature, 
Dr. Jeanne P. H. Walter 
389 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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Make your skin young looking. Flake off the stale, 
surface skin. Reveal the clear, beautiful underskin 
by using Mercolized Wax Cream regularly. Give 
your skin the combined benefits of cleansing, clear- 
ing, softening, smoothing and beautifying in every 
application of this single cream. Mercolized Wax 
Cream brings out the hidden beauty of the skin. 

Use Saxolite Astringent Daily 
‘THIS tingling, antiseptic astringent is delight- 
fully refreshing and helpful. Dissolve Saxolite 
in one-half pint witch hazel and apply. 
Try Phelactine Depilatory 
For quickly removing superfluous hair from face. 
Sold at cosmetic counters everywhere. 
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Brief Reviews 


% JOY OF LIVING—RKO-Radio 


Well dressed, well written, with Jerome Kern’s 
pleasing score, if you like nincompoop comedies, 
you'll like this. Irene Dunne is a rich actress with 
a family of leeches who suck her bank balance. 
Doug Fairbanks, Jr., is a poet with an addiction to 
beer and a hut in the South Seas. Doug wins! (June) 


JUDGE HARDY’S CHILDREN—M-G-M 


Here is Judge Hardy again, this time in Washing- 
ton with spies in the offing. Cecilia Parker plays the 
daughter, Lewis Stone the crusty judge; Mickey 
Rooney (still one of the finest actors in Hollywood) 
is the adolescent son. Family entertainment. (June) 


JURY’S SECRET, THE—Universal 


As you've probably gathered, a courtroom fur- 
nishes the background for this mild effort. When 
juror Kent Taylor refuses to find a prisoner guilty 
in the face of overwhelming evidence, Fay Wray 
gets busy, uncovers some monkey business. Nan 
Grey, Samuel Hinds and Jane Darwell complete the 
cast. Don’t break any blood vessels getting to this. 
(May) 


x KENTUCKY MOONSHINE—20th Century- 
Fox 


Those crack-pot Ritz Brothers riding the crest of 
their newest laugh wave pretending to be shootin’, 
feudin’ hill-billies, to win a radio contract. Tony 
Martin is in fine voice and Marjorie Weaver looks 


her prettiest. Three thumping cheers. (July) 
* KIDNAPPED—20th Century-Fox 

Robert Louis Stevenson’s classic story with 
Freddie Bartholomew matchlessly playing the 


Scotch laddie whose kidnapping is the climax of a 
political feud between Warner Baxter and (OH 
Aubrey Smith. Arleen Whelan justifies her star- 
dom ballyhoo by turning out to be accomplished as 
well as beautiful. Honorable mention. (July) 


% LIFE DANCES ON (UN CARNET DE BAL)— 
A. F. E. Corp. 


Here is fascinating adult entertainment—a 
French picture with English subtitles. The splendid 
cast headed by Harry Baur (remember him in ‘‘I 
Stand Condemned’’?) depicts the story of a young 
widow in her sentimental search for the lost loves 
of her youth. See it if you can possibly manage. 
(June) 


LITTLE MISS THOROUGHBRED—Warners 


A laugh, a tear, a bit of suspense are the in- 
gredients of this trim story of race-track lore. 
Little Janet Chapman (Warners’ wonder chile) 
adopts gamblers John Litel and Frank McHugh, 
later brings them love and lucre. Ann Sheridan is 
the femininity. (July) 


LOVE, HONOR AND BEHAVE—Warners 


With the exception of Priscilla Lane's enthusi- 
astic portrait of a modern wife's attempts to make 
a man of her hubby and untie the usual mother- 
in-law knots, this picture is uninspiring. Wayne 
Morris is the mistaken young spouse, Mona Barrie 
gives a superior performance. (May) 


% MAD ABOUT MUSIC—Universal 


Don't think it is mere repetition when we say 
that Durbin child has done it again—because she 
has! Her lilting voice carries a tender story of a 
neglected adolescent placed in a Swiss school by a 
selfish actress mother. Deanna breaks the cocoon 
with the friendly help of Herbert Marshall, and the 
entire cast including Gail Patrick, Arthur Treacher, 
Marcia Mae Jones and Bill Frawley is splendid. 
Fly. (May) 


MAID’S NIGHT OUT—RKO-Radio 


Unpretentious but good. You'll enjoy Allan Lane 
as the millionaire’s son who drives a milk truck, 
Joan Fontaine as the society damsel he thinks is a 
servant. Complications to their romance are 
brought about by Joan’s dopey mother, Hedda 
Hopper. There’s a fight and a police chase to liven 
things up. (June) 


%& MERRILY WE LIVE—Hal Roach-M-G-M 


Another of those mad hatter tea parties the 
studios have been throwing us these days—this is 
one of the funnier ones. It has to do with a rich 
giddy mother (Billie Burke) who likes to befriend 
tramps, daughter (Connie Bennett) who likes 
tramping too, Brian Aherne who plays hobo for a 
day, and Alan Mowbray, the buttlingest butler 
ever. Better go. (May) 


MR. MOTO’S GAMBLE—20th Century-Fox 


Our genial Jap detective this time turns his 
myopic eyes onto a murder in the prize ring, and, 
after the usual hunt for expert double-crossers, suc- 
ceeds in bringing the murderer to justice. Maxie 
Rosenbloom is the comedy; Dick Baldwin and 
Lynn Bari the S. A. (June) 


NURSE FROM BROOKLYN—Universal 


A meekly diverting variation of the old theme of 
virtue triumphant. Bad boy Larry Blake and good 
boy (New York policeman) Paul Kelly vie for the 
hand of pretty nursie Sally Eilers. Kelly convinces 
Sally that Larry is a murderer and the fade-out is 
what you expected all the time. (July) 


(Continued from page 6) 


OVER THE WALL—Warners 


Based on a story by Warden Lawes of Sing Sing, 
this is solid entertainment if you like social themes 
with your after-dinner coffee. Dick Foran is the 
bully who lands in the hoosegow; John Litel the 
patient chaplain; June Travis, Veda Ann Borg and 
Dick Purcell help in supporting réles. (July) 


PENITENTIARY—Columbia 


Here is a vivid commentary on convict psy- 
chology, though you might find it a bit on the somber 
side. When District Attorney Walter Connolly 
sends John Howard to jail and later attempts to 
help him out, he finds Howard prefers to live by a 
new found prison code. Jean Parker is the love 
interest. (May) 


PENROD’S DOUBLE TROUBLE—Warners 


Give Junior his dime and send him off to the Sat- 
urday matinee if this is around. It’s the Mauch 
Twins again playing Junior G-men. A new twist 
marks the climax of their adventure. Gene and 
Kathleen Lockhart are Penrod’s new parents. 
(June) 


%* PORT OF SEVEN SEAS—M-G-M 


An appealing and honest picture beautifully 
directed by James Whale (of ‘‘The Road Back”’). 
Maureen O'Sullivan, daughter of a French grocer, 
has a child by John Beal without benefit of clergy. 
When he attempts to break up her happiness with 
Frank Morgan, Beal's father, Wallace Beery, takes 
charge of the situation. Morgan and Beery have 
never been better. (June) 


% RADIO CITY REVELS—RKO-Radio 


Hollywood has put out another musical and this 
isit. There isa lot of good music, some nice dancing 
and no story. Kenny Baker croons, Bob Burns 
bazookas, Jack Oakie romps airily about, and 
there's a to-do about an Ozark hillbilly who com- 
poses songs in his sleep. Jane Froman and other 
ether favorites do their stuff. (May) 


RANGERS ROUNDUP, THE—Stan Laurel Pro- 
duction 


Another singing troubador of the plains rides into 
the public eye in this unpretentious but clever 
Western. Fred Scott, the warbling cowhand, shares 
honors with pretty Christine McIntyre. Several 
good blood and thunder battles interrupt the music 
at times and Al St. Johns offers a few comical turns. 
(May) 


RASCALS—20th Century-Fox 


This is Jane Withers’ picnic, and Jane comes 
through dancing, singing and clowning with flying 
colors. The plot has to do with Rochelle Hudson’s 
amnesia and her kidnapping by gypsies. Robert 
Wilcox is her beau. Borrah Minnevitch furnishes 
the music with his harmonica band. (July) 


* REBECCA OF SUNNYBROOK FARM—20th 
Century-Fox 


Just forget you ever read the original ‘‘Rebecca”’ 
and enjoy every minute of the tantalizing Temple 
in the songs and dances with which she enlivens this 
story of radio broadcasting methods. Randy Scott 
and Gloria Stuart are a mild romance and Helen 
Westley is the sardonic owner of Sunnybrook. 
Shirley is delightful and Bill Robinson can’t be 
sneezed at either. (May) 


%& ROMANCE IN THE DARK—Paramount 


A sophisticated farce with definite emphasis on 
the musical side, this is Gladys Swarthout’s best 
picture to date. Playing a maid in opera star John 
Boles’ home, together they concoct a scheme to win 
the attention of maestro John Barrymore. Boles 
and Gladys sing several solos and three duets to- 
gether in superb style. (May) 


ROMANCE ON THE RUN—Republic 


Here's another of those $100,000 diamond neck- 
laces that float around in the movies, It’s stolen, 
believe it or not, and Donald Woods keeps trying to 
get it back. Pat Ellis manages to get Donald's mind 
off his work. Turn your head the other way. (July) 


ROSE OF THE RIO GRANDE—Monogram 


Movita (remember her as Franchot Tone’s 
native love in ‘‘ Mutiny on the Bounty?”’) is lovely 
looking enough to go to see, even though this is a 
juvenile arrangement about brigandage in Mexico 
years ago. Antonio Moreno is too kindly to be 
effective as a villain, but Lina Basquette as a 
jealous dancer, makes up for it. John Carroll is 
excellent. (June) 


SAILING ALONG—GB 


Jessie Matthews’ dancing is as graceful as ever, 
Roland Young’s wit as sly as usual and Jack 
Whiting’s singing of the tuneful music is a joy, but, 
despite these things, this English yarn about a 
barge girl who becomes an actress is not up to the 
usual Matthews’ standards. Maybe it’s spring in 
London or something. (June) 


%*& SAINT IN NEW YORK, THE—RKO-Radio 


The hero of Leslie Charteris’ popular mystery 
thriller comes to life in the person of Louis Hay- 
ward, and a fine job he does too—wiping out a 
major crime wave with the help of Kay Sutton. 
Calculated to set your spine tingling. (July) 


%* SALLY, IRENE AND MARY—20th Century- 
Fox 


Another musical from the Zanuck mold. The 
slim story revolves around the ambitions of three 
chorines. You will love Alice Faye's singing, Joan 


Davis’ awkwardness and Marjorie Weaver's charm. 
You will laugh at Fred Allen's wit, Gregory Ratoff's 
accent, Louise Hovick’s vamping and Jimmy 
Durante’s nosing. The songs are fun, too. (May) 


SINNERS IN PARADISE—Universal 


Now John Boles is a fugitive living on a tropical 
isle. A planeful of passengers descends on him— 
Bruce Cabot, Madge Evans and others, and there is 
a Grand Hotel type of sequence cluttered with 
racketeers. Dopey and dull. 


START CHEERING—Columbia 


Bright as a new penny, this novel collegiate 
musical tells the story of a movie hero who gives up 
fame to attend a university. His manager, Walter 
Connolly, and Joan Perry, the dean's lovely 
daughter, fight to lure him back to the spotlight, 
Gertrude Niesen sings some swellish songs. You'll 
like it. (May) 


%* STOLEN HEAVEN—Paramount 


A very enjoyable musical crook drama. Olympe 
Bradna fully justifies the promise of her debut in 
“Souls at Sea,” and Gene Raymond, Lewis Stone, 
Glenda Farrell and Douglas Dumbrille do well in a 
yarn of a band of thieves in Middle Europe who 
hide from the police in the house of a famous 
pianist. Go and hear your special Liszt and Mozart 
melodies played beautifully. (June) 


TELEPHONE OPERATOR—Monogram 


You'll find this a neat package of entertainment 
dealing with the inside doings of a metropolitan 
exchange. Judith Allen and Alice White are the two 
“hello” girls who risk their lives when the dam 
breaks. Linesmen Warren Hymer and Grant 
Withers give Cupid something to work on. Ade- 
quate B material. (May) 


* TEST PILOT—M-G-M 


Clark Gable, Spencer Tracy, Myrna Loy and 
Lionel Barrymore (try and top that combination!) 
in ‘he most thrilling picture of the month. Gable is 
a pilot addicted to stunts and the bottle; Myrna is 
his wife; Spencer, his sacrificial pal. The shrieking 
whine of the motors-will hum in your ears for a long 
time, but don't even consider missing this. (June) 


%& THERE’S ALWAYS A WOMAN—Columbia 


Built along the streamlines of ‘‘The Thin Man,” 
this is a delightfully digestible dish. Melvyn 
Douglas, a private detective, and his frau, Joan 
Blondell, are both hired by opposite sides in a 
murder case. There are two fine assassinations and 
a lot of naughty but screamingly funny scenes of 
married life. Good work! (June 


%* THREE COMRADES—M-G-M 


Robert Taylor, Franchot Tone, Robert Young 
and Maggie Sullavan have plenty of dramatics and 
tragedy to contend with here, but it doesn't faze 
any of them. With unusual social implications, the 
picture tells of three youngsters banded together in 
business and friendship in a wasted country after 
the War. Orchids to this one. (June) 


* TOY WIFE, THE—M-G-M 


Another picture in the ‘‘Gone With the Wind” 
trend, having Academy Winner Luise Rainer play- 
ing beautifully one of those frivolous pre-Civil War 
maidens who brings out the dueling instinct among 
Southern swains. Melvyn Douglas is her husband, 
Bob- Young, her lover, Barbara O'Neil her sister, 
Well done, as M-G-M’s things usually are. (July) 


TRIP TO PARIS, A—20th Century-Fox 


All the things that can happen to an average 
family in Paris including being gypped by a phoney 
count, happen to the Joneses, and it’s ail fun. Jed 
Prouty is Pa, Spring Byington is Ma, and both 
offer splendid characterizations as usual. (June) 


UNDER WESTERN STARS—Republic 


A smash-bang Western introducing a new cow- 
boy star, Roy Rogers, who sings delightfully. As 
the son of a Congressman, he goes to Washington, 
wangles a Federal Water project for ranches in the 
Dust Bowl. Barrels of fun. (July) 


* VIVACIOUS LADY—RKO-Radio 


Splendidly written, well directed, romantic and 
humorous without being sentimental or slapstick, 
this is a picture worth seeing twice! Ginger Rogers, 
lovelier than ever, is a Broadway singer who 
marries a_ small-town botany professor (Jimmie 
Stewart) from an ultra Puritanical family. The 
cast is perfection and so is the picture! (July) 


WALKING DOWN BROADWAY—20th Century- 
Fox 


Be advised not to believe a word of this dismal 
pseudo-portrait of Broadway. It pictures the 
careers of six chorus girls, several of whom get 
liquidated in the vortex! Claire Trevor survives to 
claim Michael Whalen, but who cares? (May) 


WOMEN ARE LIKE THAT—Warners 


Poor Kay Francis certainly got a dirty deal in 
this. Unbelievably gauche and tiresome, it at- 
tempts to show what gals are like in love and busi- 
ness. Kay is the wife of a drunken advertising man 
(Pat O’Brien) who uses her sex appeal to help his 
failing business. Maybe we'd better pretend we 
didn’t know about it. (June) 
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your script in a way that should work 
out naturally, sent your script in be- 
forehand for Mussolini to read and ap- 
prove (he approved of most of the 
scenes), lectured your cameramen on 
camera angles and held your breath 
when the cranking commenced. 

From the viewpoint of the leading 
man, it was a grand arrangement. From 
the viewpoint of the producer, it some- 
times had its drawbacks. 

There was, for instance, the time one 
of my cameramen “shot” a thousand 
feet of a door that never opened. The 
'moment he became discouraged and 
|ctopped turning was, of course, the mo- 
| ment Mussolini chose to march through 
‘the portal. By the time the frantic 
operator could get his machine to click- 

|ing again, the leading man had passed 
|on down the corridor and it was too 
\Iete. If it had been Bill Powell, he 
could have been called back. Being 
Mussolini, all we had as a souvenir of 
this particular scene was a thousand 
feet of a door that never opened. 

| Then there was the time Mussolini 
‘got a twinge of mike fright and the 
|eamera operators in their turn got 
scared. But I’m ahead of my story.... 


My crew of five cameras and sound 
}equipment was at the Villa Torlonia, 
| Il Duce’s residence, shortly after day- 
break the morning the first sequence 
| was shot. Mussolini, who gets up at 
| six, goes riding on his horse every day, 
| often before breakfast. 
| When, at 8:10, he was ready to go to 
| his office, he came out of the front door, 
| clad in an overcoat, a gray business suit 
| and slouch felt hat, and went through a 
| scene with little Romano, ten, and Anna 
| Maria, eight, (who, incidentally, stole 
| every scene in which they appeared), 
| with ease and confidence. He caught the 
| atmosphere of the situation and went 
| through the routine in complete disre- 
| gard of the battery of operators clicking 
away in the offing. He nearly missed 
getting hold of one of the children when 
| he undertook to kiss the youngsters 
| good-by, but that provided an addi- 
tional human interest touch! 
| With one operator feverishly crank- 
ing on the roof of the camera car, in 
front of Il Duce’s limousine, the caval- 
_ cade got underway, enroute for the 
| Duce’s office in the Palazzo Venezia. 

The normal street traffic was astir. 
Mussolini’s chauffeur made the usual 

| boulevard stops. Only our camera oper- 
ator, balancing on his insecure perch, 

| aroused any attention. Mussolini’s car 

_ —a custom-made Lancia—is equipped 

| with “one-way glass,” which permits 

| the occupant to see out but prevents 
people on the outside from seeing into 

_ the car. So no one could have seen him 
anyway. 

There was an instant of tenseness 
when Il Duce arrived at the Palazzo 
Venezia and found himself faced by a 
formidable battery of interior lighting 
apparatus, microphones and cameras. 
(Our crew had labored until two that 
morning perfecting the set-up.) 

An expression of stage fright crept 
into his eyes, but he set his jaw and 
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Mussolini —Movie Star | 


(Continued from pzge 24) 


strode forward, a bit defiantly. I am 
told Mussolini never has liked a micro- 
phone. I] Duce’s nervousness quickly 
communicated itself to the cameramen 
—whose nerves were already on edge— 
one of whom nearly upset some of the 
apparatus. 

The porter at the door missed his aim 
in handing a document to his chief, and 
Mussolini had to make a second grab 
for the paper. Things got under con- 
trol, however, once he was inside his 
office, where he found Dino Alfieri, 
Minister of Popular Culture, already 
waiting for a conference. 

He had to hammer at the desk tele- 
phone to get his connection (called for 
by the script) but that, too, should add 
a touch of naturalness to the completed | 
picture—at least to all who know the 
Roman telephone system. 

One of the picture’s three reels was 
devoted to a round-the-clock of an 
average day in Mussolini’s life, from 
early morning to a scene at home with 
his family after dinner. 

Mussolini was rather tired by eve- 
ning, but he carried on. Other than his 
movie role, he had had a trying day. 
His daughter Edda, a great favorite of 
Il Duce, had been taken to the hospital 
in the morning. Her baby arrived that 
night. The River Tiber also had picked | 
that day to overflow its banks, for the 


first time in twenty years, rendering 
many homeless. Mussolini had been 
greatly affected by the disaster. His 
daughter-in-law, the wife of his son, 
Vittorio, was expecting to be confined 
soon: her baby actually came several 
days afterward. 


MussoLini screens well. His face 
shows to advantage at a variety of cam- 
era angles and his physiognomy is suffi- 
ciently marked not to require make up 
—even if he could have been induced 
to daub it on. 

He showed up better in the visual 
part of the film than on the sound track. 
His voice does not record badly but is 
a trifle too highly pitched to be reso- 
nant. 

The shooting of Mussolini’s present- 
day life was a simple matter, however, 
both as regards production and time 
consumed, in comparison with the pic- 
torialization of his past. Naturally, Il 
Duce of today could not play the part 
of Il Duce of yesterday. It was not 
practicable to get other actors. In Italy, 
impersonation of Il Duce, either on or 
off the screen, verges on the sacri- 
legious. The alternative was to make 
the past live again by searching out bits 
of newsreel scenes which had been 
stored away for years in dusty archives. 

To complicate affairs further, the 
High Command of the Italian company, 
the studio facilities of which I was us- 
ing, apparently decided, after viewing 
the first reel, that they might be letting 
something slip through their fingers. 
From that point on, it was a continual 
battle to prevent control of the produc- 
tion from being wrested away. 

Exasperating, at times, but never dull 
was the four months’ task of making 
Mussolini a movie star! 
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WHO ARE HOLLYWOOD'S GREATEST HOSTESSES? 


Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr. takes courage in hand and actu- 


ally names those women 
in the art of entertaining. 


whom he considers most adept 
Just for fun, why not rate 


yourself against these famous Hollywood hostesses 
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yourself in subtle fragrance. It is /ight enough for lavish use 
| ~ ° . . 
| from tip to toe; lingering enough to last from dawn to dark! 


GENEROUS BOTTLE, $1. Choose 
from among the most prized odeurs 
of Houbigant:—Quelques Fleurs... 


Club.. 


Geee 


A new way of perfuming! And a new version of perfume! 
Eau Florale Concentrée—to be applied directly to the skin! 
You pat it on after your bath, before you dress—and clothe 


Le Parfum Ideal...Presence...Country 
. Bois Dormant. ..and five } 
distinguished garden fragrances. 
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Do Vou Want To 


“Feel Like A Million Dollars” 


ALE aE SE TVi te 


Then follow the simple, easy directions Bernarr Mac- 
fadden gives you in this new book, Exercise And 
Like It. No longer is exercising a dull, laborious ef- 
fort. Bernarr Macfadden’s book makes it fum... 
a game with glowing, vibrant health as the prize. 
Here’s a new start for countless men and women who 
have been living a half-power existence—the same 
formula that Bernarr Macfadden has applied to his 
own life and made him the most amazing specimen 
of dynamic good health of our age. 


Regain Your Youthful Vigor 


In Exercise And Like It, Mr. Macfadden offers you 
men a new, simple method for regaining youthful 
vigor ... a definite plan for increasing your per- 
sonal efficiency. He places at your disposal a pro- 
gram which takes you out of your depths of despair 
and makes you vitally alive... full of zest and 
enthusiasm. By following his plan you soon become 
a more attractive person... a happier person... 
a healthier person. 

Exercise properly done develops not merely the ex- 
ternal appearances of youth, but the internal stimulus 
of youth as well. Sex rejuvenation by gland treat- 
ment has been exaggerated by many writers as the 
only way to regain sexual youthfulness. Yet, if we 
would develop the general qualities of physical youth, 
then these will be reflected in the more specialized 
qualities of sexual youthfulness. 


Become a Human Dynamo 


In Exercise And Like It, Bernarr Macfadden shows 
you how to reach out and pluck the greatest rewards 
which life has to offer. Make no mistake about this 


book—it is not an exercise drill-book . . . not a dry 
discourse on health. It’s alive... its every page 
contains priceless information—information which 


will transform men into dynamos of energy—infor- 
mation which will develop women into lovely, spar- 
kling, beautifully formed creatures. 


Practically from the time you begin using Exercis¢ 
And Like It, you will notice immediate improvement. 
Don’t put off the sound, zestful health you should- 
and can—have any longer. Order your copy ol 


Exercise And Like It TODAY. 


or direct from the publishers. 


Only $1.00 


The price of this powerful, new 192-page book, con- 
taining over 50 illustrations, is but $1.00. If not 
obtainable from your bookseller, send one dollar to 
address below and book will be sent to you postage 
prepaid. 


At your booksellers 


—— eee 


r 
| Macfadden Book Co., Inc., Dept. P8, | 
| 205 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. | 
Send me postage prepaid, Bernarr Macfadden’s great | 
| new book, Exercise And Like It. I enclose $1.00. 
| RRZANIO) Edy donoueBeosonsscddauappranccasebc ob00r | 
| ADDRESS ...:...02-.eeeseeeeeeeeneeeeecneeeenes | 
| CITY. .--ceeceeeece tees eee ees SMOG cacobouce | 
— Check here if you wish the book sent C. O. D. | 
| —you to pay postal charges upon delivery. | 
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ihe HUARACHES 


SPORT SANDALS 


Why not enjoy their smart 
originality, they're only 


$3.75 per pair 


Delivered Immediately Neatly 
Boxed and Postpaid 


Release your feet into the air condi- 
tioned freshness of this imported sandal, 
Take them with you on your vacation 
for sportswear, hiking or just loafing. 
Huaraches are light and cool with low 
heels and loose heel straps to relax tired 
feet. Colors, White as shown or Light 
Beige. Specify choice. 

For convenience in order- 

ing use the coupon below. 


a_—w—y—n—r—r—ne—rns$=@mOO OO OOOO ees orn nnn, 
110 Don Gaspar, Santa Fe, N. M. 


Please send pairs white Huaraches, 


Outline of foot enclosed, size 


Name 


Address 


The 
OLD MEXICO SHOP 
SANTA FE —NEW MEXICO 
FRE 


PHOTO ENLARGEMENT 
IN NATURAL COLOR ,y, OR TY evs 

Made from your own negative and g 

OPED and 8 beautiful artistic never 


en with ROLL of film DEVEL- 
> prints all for only 25c. Over- 
nitht service. Just mail roll, name 
guarantecd or money back. 


dress, etc., and coin. Satisfaction 
SUNSET SERVICE, 316SUNSET BLDG., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Without Calomel— 
And You’ll Jump 
Out of Bed in the 
Morning Rarin’ to Go 


Ree Secs 
The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not flow- 
ing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just decays 
in the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. You 
get constipated. Your whole system is poisoned 
and you feel sour, sunk and the world looks punk. 
Amere bowel movement doesn’t getat thecause. 
It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
to get these two pounds of bile flowing freely and 
make you feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, 
yet amazing in making bile flow freely. Ask for 
Carter’s Little Liver Pills by name. 25c at all 
drug stores. Stubbornly refuse anything else, 


SNUBBED BECAUSE OF 
“ADOLESCENT SKIN’’? 


Act now to help keep your blood free 
of pimple-making poisons 


Don’t go on being cursed by loathsome pim- 
ples. Don’t make others feel ashamed of you 
or shun you. Find out what’s the matter and 
correct it. 

During the period of adolescence, in the 
years between 13 and 25, important glands 
are developing. This causes disturbances 
throughout your body. Waste poisons from 
the intestines often find their way into the 
blood . . . and may break out in ugly skin 
eruptions. You must help free your system 
of these intestinal poisons. 

Thousands of young people havesolved this prob- 
lem—simply by eating Fleischmann’s Yeast. Each 
cake of this fresh food contains millions of tiny, 
living plants that act to help you eliminate waste 
poisons from the body—before they can get into 
the blood. Your skin becomes clearer and fresher 
again. Many get remarkable results in 30 days or 
l Don’t lose time. Start eating Fleischmann’s 
Yeast now ...3 cakes daily, one before each meal. 
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PHOTOPLAY’S RETAIL STORE DIRECTORY 


PHOTOPLAY fashions on pages 56 and 57 of the Fashion Section in this issue are available to readers at these stores, 


D. 


F. 


ALABAMA 
SidneysFriedman)a-iac eee ee Birmingham 
StylehShop) vrs acc cea vec eee Leena Mobile 
IsidoresKayseriCo; 74-oi...00- er eee - Selma 
JohiniDanziger;mincsm=c-iieiisieis eee eee eis Montgomery 
ARIZONA 
Switzers WF shas.celejejench clevelele oii tvevoretohereerse arene Phoenix 
ARKANSAS 
Pélever. Bros, te:c-eue space eet are Little Rock 
CALIFORNIA 
ETS. SooupooudeGadoo se svodeensors Los Angeles 
COLORADO 
LUSH | Soibadacodsoodduanaanbudoobe Denver 
CONNECTICUT 
Stricklerisil scx. sjenesers eter New Haven 
LAUNUCS, ieenoidorcsto oid ood ctac cg Oo a araidia ac New London 
GiAEOX:1Co. aires s-u ieee ee . Hartford 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Woodward-Lathrop shemetshseabeloueieatetetaienel site tire Washington 
FLORIDA 
Burdines SJ=}rieliol hal alataleUakslctcnedctel elerehshchelioenohenent Miami 
Yowell Drew Coste seoleneiet way eine: ee Orlando 
Bon Marche Stabsiotaveireltstallelatelelieiele . Pensacola 
Steyermanisi(. ry. ciate erate einen Tallahassee 
Maas NBNOS s+ Vote ctitatulesnh terme ernie cere eT cra mace Tampa 
GEORGIA 
Bavison-PaxonsCor siy-peorinee nie oe eee Atlanta 
ILLINOIS 
Marshalllimiel diiCom mcm nisin ewe cee eee ee Chicago 
Block=KuniiCos scree er ani ae pie ein eee Decatur 
Clarke Co. eivikaltsskasaBea-ibipisieieie elchapereielalenehe -Peoria 
Roderick (Poy Miller’ sees d se emcee Quincy 
IOWOO cotiomrnooodcag an 4 Rockford 
sabato Springfield 
48 vehellelloveliafukerelsuntaietatiahenelecetsicrclercncie Waukegan 
IDAHO 
Conc ys AndersontCon cr. y 1 ete ee aera ei eee Boise 
INDIANA 
Es ASeAYKES* CO. (eto ciats Nabe ery ee an Indianapolis 
PLilel: Citrine, Sours nec Gisicaeants Rick mn tocicicio Saimmons Kokomo 
aliméStonesiy Aye iota cineca ee te aro eater ences Muncie 
Gimbel=BondiConie..«)e) are . . Vincennes 
| Stephenson’s .......... Si wteitel sliehaealate tenes Warsaw 
Ellsworth?si(jactjacinertace serene South Bend 
IOWA 
AbrahamictBros: 2 .s.rcce scree eas Davenport 
Vounker Broa. (Ayo. oe eee Des Moines 
F. S. Martin Co. -...Sioux City 
Pils serie, SAskelleceleveneia¥atehololia/eliel oleheisveleiatoic Waterloo 
KANSAS 
Palace Close Co.atyasmrercesten epee ican Re Topeka 
KENTUCKY 
| Meyer-Hinkle ......... TOO RDO ROD o Lexington 
Stewart; DiaGoE Conn eae eeee Louisville 
LOUISIANA 
Muller Co. -...bLake Charles 
Masur Bros. Monroe 
Mayer Israel Co. Ce New Orleans 
Rayes Ready, to Wear) /2...5. «demon ecu Shreveport 
MARYLAND 
ButZler Bross jy oueteychetakeigt eon erie To Baltimore 
| MASSACHUSETTS 
Wim EiJenesiiSons) tassel eee es . Boston 
s}elielialreleliets‘ialeiteyajie Worcester 
MICHIGAN 
SOL HUGSONMCO.mr ctrereterin irre eterna Detroit 
Paul Steketee Sons Grand Rapids 
Sprowl Bros. Ont Lansing 
Winkelman) IBros.: iaj.:-\ereivic crustercreee tee oe Port Huron 
MINNESOTA 
Dayton Co. aionsielcfrerieL oieli«teeWen apeieekekencte Minneapolis 
Field :Schilicke Covert cee ee eee St. Paul 
MISSISSIPPI 
P.wL.gDeloachiCosescce ene oO ee Greenwood 
mher i Vogueysan.): erie cis ataleheisialereve d . .Jackson 
Marks: (Rothenberg: ‘Cos =../s.c-.42 os cisiaceinee Meridian 
StyleyShopw. tiers aie ee eee Vicksburg 
MISSOURI 
Klines@incsieyarcietoreds chiar lesre'te\ sh systole olevatelotelte Kansas City 
Scruggs-Vandervort-Barney CRORE LO OO TOO Chek 8 St. Louis 
NEBRASKA 
MilferePainey yes sressioeapelccnficierchieron serra eer Lincoln 
NEW JERSEY 
LCi tl ae Gao godGon gcomodudGbpodbooUens Newark 
NEW YORK 
JohnyiGeiMeyens Cos vars a cteictersiscets ersiei cree ie Albany 
EVE yiBergeriCo nc ctenetsstetti oie cision ee Buffalo 
Bow Eorman) Coes crveicusierevotonstatalelvohotenieietone Rochester 
Barney Con wensievessysscparetaestt Pal heser toh cane Schenectady 
FilCISHOn Si crenetefentnspersheralssslevenessi Na cretonnrarer alia . Syracuse 
Muhifelder!issicyevenederseureasteccoschacienichenchsietels ale Troy 
Doyle-Knower® Cos nl cicraxemicrersietonichereneeteachenier eines Utica 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Capital) Depts; Store’ <= <--/nec- eee ere Fayetteville 
Ellisberg!sii cj. epane\-vstowar<dcrsgcvet ice cPrio i ce Raleigh 
Dave Oestricker Co. ....... 6 . Salisbury 
SOGNICK) SIN sfetelelolerahaieyois.ctalersiovorereiotonioicis Winston Salem 
OHIO 
OUNe|MIICos arcye tetera sietstorsisicharststctel cvsteiciare sehen sete Akron 
Stern=ManneCor gree stenacpote« co) eer cteicnarcteieie ...Canton 
JONMSHiNGCOL COs sy oon! a revele foiteted elev ariatcucteys Cincinnati 
CIP ar neag cdo ooo ow othonAbanoo Ga. o Cleveland 
Rike-Kumlen’Covitey.cchelc cits srsrstal ctensheuchouavelei aan Dayton 
Feld mansyy feisierensfodssose/esaiohel hetetchetccvatel seca ie te -Lima 
Marting@ Brose [p.tepoqerer ie che tecsteisvete ate erent Portsmouth 
G:.4M>) McKelvey) (Co. orca eee eee Youngstown 
APE. c Start Cosel steyatatcicssuskeleverehsteiietelancversiciele Zanesville 
OKLAHOMA 


OREGON 
Chas. iB. (Bergitcs rset c soe ee Portland 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Halley Bhoss( .21.)-cetstarejon eke eo epneY CIR oe Erie 
Glosser /Bros:i (Co; © ais; cse else ee Johnstown 
Strawbridge-Clothiers as siirieisieniaicieeee Philadelphia 
Kaufman/s' oii... iiss voreterecote tare nae Pittsburgh 
POMmeroy?s ico jnisichet toler eal sara ee Pear eee Reading 
Pomeroy?s |. (te ccs cpr . .Wilkes-Barre 
Watt: Shand)” iy: i555. i..0d sec nee Lancaster 
Katzmansy) ot. c-unkcec panier kere re he eee McKeesport 
ScrantonyiB.. Gs 'Coy ate tien yer eae Scranton 
EoEa Stearns .Sonsie epee ieee Williamsport 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Meyers /ArmolduiGo. mcy-a\n ee eee cere Greenville 
TENNESSEE 
DUMTEG TOSS, (Cs congoteponscoosanaonn Chattanooga 
Anderson Dulin Varnell................ Knoxville 
Nadolyni?Shopti.c acca: sheet oar eee Memphis 
Cain-Sloan) Co.) .,.0.t eine aol oP Nashville 
TEXAS 
As Warnis Coltiractndrvanckrrpertes aiehe eee eed ee Dallas 
Popular) D2 PiGiuulCoss bey-)atat acters t ences meee El Paso 
Whew airs \Va-rcbotc mere ree eee ee Fort Worth 
WO EGOSTLEE. clos lonadign auabsidouudba': . Galveston 
Fashion| Qeinreserrischrsinc:hepetetchons Gee ee Houston 
Lay Models» civatetet-venstevereystens Mair ee .. Kilgare 
LIENS Ui seo ceo onicaniclonasone .. Longview 
EvOStM Brot scicraiseh' ko ores ee San Antonio 
Bauer-McCann) Corte. .oicvenes- sienesesePerese reich boron Waco 
VIRGINIA 
Emi ernmany sc. cctreysiatianuate het teen ee Danville 
So line (os! Ba pontacoob Gon daca maa ae Lynchburg 
smith=Weltonis Colmer ieee ai ene ea Norfolk 
Miller Rhoads i mtr tee eee es en ee Richmond 
DavidiKohenin. tracts eee re eevee cere Roanoke 
WEST VIRGINIA 
BrOidas) joys rererecorslofevero meetin hain aie roe Clarksburg 
WISCONSIN 
H-SEsPrange) Coca. tartr il eee Green Bay 
Wim Doerflingermr ri yoemeitarieiietcit ene La Crosse 
Cinderella; Frocks, vn.) cadence eee - Madison 
Bostoni(Store <n. cnet cir ere er ere Milwaukee 
Newman siisiiuseisconrsi mise tei ree eee Oshkosh 
HC. cPrangetGok, 5; cue cer ae eee ee Sheboygan 
WASHINGTON 
Rhodesh/Dept;Store,.-.-i ao es eile eee Seattle 
MecBride!s3 cysteverager si weirder Oi ene Spokane 
a)«) Sejerie \elavkelo\o¥aliat wlellelsisiofslie telelurelereiotene Yakima 
WYOMING 
Kassis (Cry Goods Co: -1-(-1efi-is on nicl cere Cheyenne 


PHOTOPLAY HOLLYWOOD 
HAT FASHIONS 


BYRON HOLLYWOOD MODES—1938 


ARIZONA 
GertrudeRUubineShoptaseeeo renee eee eee Tucson 
CALIFORNIA 
The Maye.Coy jer ccen sree ee eee eee Los Angeles 
LIEU Sago soodsascorbes adboenbundonacons Oakland 
INDIANA 
Helmanisi ic; picnics eee eee New Albany 
Loeb) \HeneriGorma-cerpieccensnnche eee Lafayette 
IOWA 
The James Black Dry Goods Co. ........... Waterloo 
LOUISIANA 
HearnelDry! GoodskCoy secnme ce eee eer Shreveport 
MINNESOTA 
SLCC ad gadoosoanoddodobeecapocosobandsesc Duluth 
MISSOURI 
Stix, Baer Gy Fuller Cosserpeaccerctneener St. Louis 
NEW JERSEY 
AB. WUSOn) Co:-ernsavsene- ec cnecetcreeteneen Trenton 
NORTH DAKOTA 
RYO SULT SeougadéabaHoposbosocdocddunas sielalessis Fargo 
OKLAHOMA 
Durnil Dry Goods Company................ Muskogee 
PENNSYLVANIA 
ieLsmipondnae ene dsaenouude bandeooudbapsose Altoona 
Patsy“AnneiShop-neciietdecteneiencintceeeenee Easton 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Gallant) Belk’Cp..7. 22a cneaee eee ienere. Anderson 


Cabaniss Co. Columbia 
TENNESSEE 
Anderson Bros.. & Foster..............0.+- Columbia 
TEXAS 
Battelstein'si.. -s...coc nacre een cee Houston 
ParistansHateShoppecenearnee erence eee Paris 
The} Viog wets icyeictiete.-weretoc areca eee San Antonio 
mhew Fashion! |Bazaariencneecccccneaenereeee ere Waco 


VIRGINIA 


Belk Leggett Co. 
Rice’s 


Siaieiale\eis ise! a(n sieyeja\sie ake aleisialeletaee area Seattle 


Grayce! Shop. :i/s... co sake asa eee Charleston 


ROXFORD HOLLYWOOD FASHIONS—1938 


ALABAMA 
Odum, Bowers & White.................. Birmingham 


The White House 


Sage-Allen ............. Geo Hartford 
Dorothy/s) |Millinery) --sasce nee Stamford 
Nordoll?§: ).,.:3/0.cieselellces toe eee slotelola’sfelateteteta Miami 


A. C. Cobb Co. ... Cedartown 

Florence’s, ‘Inc: << ...22.. sce nearer Marietta 

Cz 1G.) Varnedoe & (Co; acest Valdosta 
INDIANA 

Wolf & Dessauen 1.) eee Bebdb oS Fort Wayne 

Loeb, & Hene Coy ....:..cnieane ene eee Lafayette 
ILLINOIS 

S.A, Barker iCo:...5...eeecreeee veeeees.. Springfield 

IOWA 

The’ Tilden’ Store’ <2 2.20.19. coudds Etlaielare Ames 
KANSAS 

Willey’)... :s.s\siereiensvaeleyrsicko sel eee Hutchinson 

SimOnd?S) 2)... sisisss cis cele eee Louisville 


....Richmond 


Chernowski?s’ eacs-sieincee eee efeletelereteroiete Augusta 
Owen) Mocore:\Co: 2 5....2c eee eee eee Portland 
MARYLAND 
Fleishen’s ...2.. 54 hisses eae . Hagerstown 
MINNESOTA 
Stevenson?s) Store) |. .\-13: hace eee eee . Winona 
MISSISSIPPI 
Natchez) Dept. “Stores: eeeeeeiere sees Natchez 
MISSOURI 
Scruggs, Vandervoort & Barney............. St. Louis 
NEBRASKA 
Nebraska’ Clo) Co. -- ce eee eee Omaha 
NEW YORK 
Lu iNette: Shop ...0.).\sie «= 07 1siatrete ener en Auburn 
Fowler, (Dick: & \Walken.-1-<crerreienneere Binghamton 
A. 'B.. Murphy ‘@ Co), <2): 5-0 pee eee Oneida 
Boeckel Shop: >3.0-)..3. face eee Poughkeepsie 
NORTH CAROLINA 
J. Bow Ivey) Co; <cparie sincin soliton sate eee Charlotte 
NORTH DAKOTA i 
Rose: Shon). -.i./. 3\.,..:20.c1/taeeae eee Grand Forks 
OHIO 
Halle Bross, 1.0... «|: ote ates eiete ere eee Cleveland 
Gail Gassman ‘Shop... «.\0 cee eee Findlay 
J. W. Brown: Store... 2: si:/c cielo rete eee eee Piqua 
Wie: Huby %<.s01, <1 =e wieiele\ere/eletnretel eae etree Steubenville 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Nathan?s, JIlne. 245). /.)sctclee Ree eee Chambersburg 
The: Hat: Shon ~...<smaeeioenst eee Ellwood City 
Bowman. Co: %. 00... «1 eee Harrisburg 
Capitol) Hat ‘Shoppe... accent Washington 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


G. H. Bailes Co. . Anderson 


Holtwanger’s: (20.275 ::-:< crew hac cree oye ....Columbia 
TENNESSEE 

Phill A. Halle: Co; 2.0.0... - nsteee eee Memphis 
VIRGINIA 

Ames) Brownley) << screcse! stirs »,s1- 5 ae eee Norfolk 

GeooT., Honne (Gos ctype cies nctels cies stat eee Roanoke 

WEST VIRGINIA 

MheMDiamondercieciitatricttereleerierieeete deanaa Charleston 
WISCONSIN 

Stevensonise Stores .op-rieine <icloteloivlerciosieeieets Eau Claire 

Schmidt's 
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Shadow Stage 


x YELLOW JACK—M-G-M 


Most of this month’s pictures repre- 
sent a reaction to the cycle of gay, non- 
sensical comedies. There seems to be 
no compromise, however. This, along 
with the others, is determinedly Impor- 
tant In Theme, carrying a great social 
message and reeking with hearty he- 
roics. It’s good, heaven knows, and it’s 
exciting; but it’s hardly dessert for a 
troubled, tired audience. 

Robert Montgomery, apparently hav- 
ing had fun with his characterization 
in “Night Must Fall,” plays here an 
Trish soldier in post-Spanish-War Cuba. 
Yellow fever is decimating the army 
and the native population, slowing work 
on the Panama Canal. A group of 
medical men, headed by Lewis Stone, 
is sent down to find an answer to the 
epidemic and as a last resort considers 
a certain medico’s theory that mosqui- 
toes are the troublemakers. Montgom- 
ery, egged on by his love for nurse 
Virginia Bruce—who is an idealist— 
volunteers with his buddies to test the 
theory. Andy Devine, Buddy Ebsen, 
Alan Curtis, Bill Henry and Sam Le- 
vene are the friends who go with him. 
Infected mosquitoes bite Curtis and 
Montgomery, they catch “Yellow Jack” 
and the point is proved. Miss Bruce 
watches adoringly through a window. 

Certainly intelligent direction and 
good production—besides Montgomery's 
excellent performance—make this some 
sort of a document. There’s a certain 
resemblance throughout, however, to 
the kind of movie that illustrates a uni- 
versity lecture on biology; this is a com- 
pliment to the piece’s great realism and 
restraint of Hollywood melodramatics. 
If you catch this and “Jezebel” on the 
same bill, though, take some quinine 
with you. 


HUNTED MEN—Paramount 


Tuts story of a racketeer who finds re- 
generation through the influence of a 


(Continued from page 45) 


kindly family contains much _heart- 
warming interest. Lloyd Nolan is the 
killer who is befriended by Lynne 
Overman, his wife Dorothy Peterson, 
daughter Mary Carlisle and son Delmar 
Watson. When the time comes for No- 
lan to prove his friendship for the fam- 
ily, he comes through nobly. 


ONE WILD NIGHT—20th Century-Fox 


AnoTHER mild little mystery pops up 
to bewilder and bore us with its Grade 
B-ish antics. June Lang is a society re- 
porter who helps solve the mystery of 
three leading citizens who suddenly dis- 
appear from town. Dick Baldwin, son 
of the police chief, helps in the fracas. 
J. Edward Bromberg is the villain. 


MSYTERIOUS MR. MOTO—20th Century-Fox 


Prrer LORRE, posing as a houseboy, 
once more proves his merit as detective 
supreme in solving this mystery. There 
is much excitement, beginning with an 
escape from Devil’s Island and conclud- 
ing with the attempted murder of steel 
king Henry Wilcoxon by a gang of as- 
sassins. Mary Maguire as Wilcoxon’s 
secretary supplies the love interest. If 
you have enjoyed the Moto films you'll 
like this one. 


yx HOLD THAT KISS—M-G-M 


Irs really good. Even in spite of the 
hackneyed story and trite situations, it’s 
good—mainly because it sparkles with 
gay dialogue and glistens with bright 
bits of acting. However, under the en- 
tertaining frosting we find the same old 
poundeake full of the boy-and-girl- 
who - pretend - they’re - something- 
they’re-not ideas. At a wedding of con- 
ciderable social swank, where their du- 
ties have taken them, Maureen O’Sul- 
livan, a dress model, meets Dennis 
O’Keefe, clerk in a travel bureau. Each 
pretends to be “teddibly” rich and social 
until one awful day—but that’s telling. 
Mickey Rooney, as Maureen’s brother, 
swipes every scene he’s in. 


What looks like a musical marriage made in heaven is that of Lily Pons 
and Conductor Andre Kostelanetz which took place in Norwalk, 
Conn., on June 2nd. The bridegroom remarked that he had made 
thirteen trips to Hollywood before Lily was persuaded to say "Yes" 


WHEN WERE YOU BORN ?—Warners 


lr you can take this one seriously, de- 
tectives will soon be among the unem- 
ployed. Inspector Charles Wilson is 
completely baffled by the murder of 
James Stephenson until Anna May 
Wong steps in, and, with the aid of the 
stars and the signs of the Zodiac, solves 
the crime. A novel idea—but while 
astrologer Wong analyzes the horoscopes 
of suspects Margaret Lindsay, Anthony 
Averill, Leonard Mudie and Eric Stan- 
ley to determine the murderer, the ac- 
tion lies down and dies. Go see it if 
you want to check up on your own 
astrological character, and, since most 
people do, you'll be amused. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF MUSSOLIN!—Hul- 
linger Productions 


ALTHouGH no bias either for or 
against Fascism is demonstrated in this 
pictorial summary of Benito Mussolini’s 
life, the final effect is to impress the 
onlooker with the “glory that is Rome’s.” 
Edwin Ware Hullinger takes the audi- 
ence into the farmhouse where Musso- 
lini was born, and by a series of cut- 
backs shows the early life of the dicta- 
tor. He has succeeded in taking some 
unusual shots of Mussolini today: with 
his family, calling for his children at 
school, in the privacy of his study and, 
in one most unusual scene, where he is 
shown dancing with a peasant girl. 

Of great interest to everyone, espe- 
cially students of current history. 

The musical accompaniment has been 
excellently prepared by Vergilio Chiti. 


YOU AND ME—Paramount 


Tue psychological reactions of two ex- 
convicts on parole do not in this case 
make for knockout cinema, though the 
idea itself should hold interesting impli- 
cations to any social mind. You have 
seen Sylvia Sidney and George Raft too 
many times before in these same situa- 
tions, so, though Raft in particular does 
a swell job, the picture lacks lustre. 
Fritz (“Fury”) Lang’s direction is dis- 
appointing, but the photography is 
highly effective. Sylvia, still on parole, 
marries George who has worked his 
sentence out. When he discovers she 
has been a naughty girl, he angrily 
flounces out to rob the department store 
where they both worked. There Sylvia 
meets him, literally gives a blackboard 
lecture on crime and everything works 
out fine—except that the audience 
doesn’t believe one word of it! 


COWBOY FROM BROOKLYN—Warners 


A pIp-TICKLING take-off on movie 
cowboys from Brooklyn, the lads who 
croon a mean lullaby, but can’t ride a 
horse. Dick Powell, hobo musician 
hitch-hiking to Hollywood, stops off at 
a Wyoming dude ranch where he is 
signed up for a New York show by 
theatrical producer Pat O’Brien. A sen- 
sation in New York, Dick is then signed 
for pictures when Dick Foran exposes 
him as a fake. From then on the laughs 
roll in like tumbleweed in a wind storm. 
The climax is crammed full of high 
spots, with Dick and Pat corralling most 
of the laughs. Priscilla Lane, as the 
girl, is mighty cute and aids Dick in 
putting over several swell songs. 


Due to an inadvertence, credit for 
the color photograph of Madeleine 


Carroll appearing in July PHOTOPLAY 
was given to James Doolittle instead 
of George Hurrell. 
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MAKE °3 125 By Christmas 


Sell 50 Personal Christmas Cards for $1.00 
Pil beautiful double-folders with name inscribed. Big value. 
Liberal cash profit on every order. Samples FREE. Also sell 
complete line Christmas Box Assts. 50¢ and $1. Write today. 


General Card Co., 400 S. Peoria St., Dept. P-331, Chicago, Ill. 


REMOVE 
HAI R without 


razor, liquid 2 5. 


paste or powder 
Baby Touch Hair Remover is the 
new, amazing way to remove hair 
from arms, legs and face—quickly 
and safely. Used like a powder 
puff. Odorless, painless, better 
than a razor. Baby Touch gives 
the skin that soft, white appearance of youth and beauty. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. At drug and department stores 
or send 25c for one or $1.00 for five of the Baby Touch 
Pads. Baby Touch Mittens (Two sides) 35c each, 3 for 
$1.00. Will last_about 3 months. 

BABY TOUCH HAIR REMOVER CO. | 

2324 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo. 


FEET HURT 
TIRE, ACHE OR BURN? 


After a hard day, when your feet 
are almost “killing” you, Dr. 
Scholl’s Foot Balm will quickly 
put an end to such suffering. You'll 
be amazed how it rests and refreshes 
tired, aching, burning, sensitive feet 
caused by exertion and fatigue; 
soothes minor skin irritations; re- 
lieves muscular soreness. Sol 
everywhere. Family-size jar, 35¢ 
—also 10¢ size. For Dr. Scholl’s 
FREE FOOT 
BOOK, write 
Dr. Scholl's, 
Chicago, 


Pe sili - 


D! Scholls 


FOOT 
BALM 
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Hfere’s A 


Cook Bool: 


A Book Which Enables You to Derive the 
Maximum of Health from Food and the 
Maximum of Real Pleasure from Eating 


ERE is a new kind of cook book—a 

health cook book. A cook book 

which gives you essential food and 
diet information, in addition to hundreds 
upon hundreds of new recipes and a wide 
range of special menus, All the recipes 
given in this modern cook book have 
been selected and tested under the imme- 
diate supervision of the authors—Ber- 
narr Macfadden and Milo Hastings—by 
a staff skilled in modern scientific cook- 


Sas Three Books in One 


This big, giant size cook book is really 


three books in one. It gives you all the 
real essential food and diet information 
which every family should -have =nibot 
clear, understandable terms. It brings 
you a new guide to economy and health. 
It revolutionizes all the old, unhealthful 
methods of cooking. 

Here is a cook book which proves that 
real, health-building foods can be tasty 
and delightful. Every dish recommended 
in this great book is not only scien- 
tifically sound, but is also delicious as 
well. For a food to be really beneficial 
must certainly please the palate. 


Better Meals at Less Cost 
Careful consideration has also been given 
to the money cost of food and the time 
cost of its preparation. There are hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of specific recipes, 
each of which has been carefully worked 
out and tested, with full instructions for 
selecting, combining, cooking and serv- 
ing. 


Menus to Serve Your Every 
Purpose 


Perhaps the greatest feature of this book 
is the ideal arrangement of menus in 
well-defined groups. For instance, there 
are ten different types of physical cul- 
ture menus—ideal menus for families 
With growing children. Special menus 
for the manual laborer—others for those 
in sedentary occupations. 

Or if yours is a problem of losing weight 
—this book offers you ideal food com- 
binations for this purpose. If you want 
to gain weight—you will delight in its 
effective food suggestions for this pur- 
pose. Of especial value are those menus 
specifically designed to prevent consti- 
pation. Indeed here is one book that 
will solve all your food and diet prob- 
lems—in a most pleasing and delightful 
way. 

Remember—this is a brand new, up-to- 
the-minute food and cook book. And not 
an ordinary one by any means. A real 
introduction to new, tasty eookery. The 
Whole book is based upon sound ideas. 
Healthfulness and scientific preparation 
of foods are not enough every dish is 
indeed delightfully inviting—a real ad- 
venture in culinary excellence. Here is 
a book you should possess. 


Send No Money 


This remarkable cook book, bound in 
beautiful blue cloth, embossed in gold 
and containing over 400 pages... over 
800 recipes, costs only $2.00. And this 
need not be paid now. Merely sign and 
mail coupon below and pay postman 
$2.00 plus postal charges, If you are not 
satisfied with this book return it within 
5 days and your $2.00 will be refunded 
without question. 


Macfadden Book Company, Inc. 

Dept. P8, 205 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Send me your Physical Culture Cook Book. I will pay 
the postman $2.00 plus postage when the book is deliy- 
ered to me, 


INAING! Te sceyorsioteyersferetchetoro) of te esate ovede tele eisai eeostsiee ae 
BILL GOL arate! civ afovalt ofajdhe/sterg isle ie ciatate maine aR EMU de hae cies 


If you send $2.00 with order, we will ving 
charges. Canadian and foreign orders cash in advance, 


HOLLYWOOD PREVIEW 


Stay at the hotel of famous stage and 
screen stars...where good food...and 
sensible prices meet. 


Home of: the SKY GARDENS 
RESTAURANT & CAFE de la PAIX; 
Around the World Bar; 
RUMPLEMA YER’S 


SINGLE from 3.50... DOUBLE from 5.00 
SUITES from 8.00 


ST. MORITZ 


On-the-Park 
50 Central Park So., New York 


Personal Direction: S. Gregory Taylor 
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Casts of Current 


“ALEXANDER’S RAGTIME BAND’”’—20TH 
CrEN1URY-Fox.—Screen play by Kathryn Scola and 
Lamar Trotti. Adaptation by Richard Sherman. 
Lyrics and music by Irving Berlin. Directed by 
Henry King. The Cast: Alexander (Roger Grant), 
Tyrone Power; Stella Kirby, Alice Faye; Charlie 
Dwyer, Don Ameche; Jerry Allen, Ethel Merman; 
Davey Lane, Jack Haley; Professor Heinrich, Jean 
Hersholt; Aunt Sophie, Helen Westley; Taxi Driver 
John Carradine; Bill, Paul Hurst; Wally Vernon, 
Himself; Ruby, Ruth Terry; Snapper, Douglas 
Kowley; Louie, Chick Chandler; Corporal Collins, 
Eddie Collins; Stage Manager, Joseph. Crehan; 
Eddie, Robert Gleckler; Specially, Dixie Dunbar; 
Charles Dillingham, Joe King; Head Waiter, Charles 
Coleman; Colonel, Stanley Andrews: Agent, Charles 
Williams; Trio, Jane Jones, Otto Fries and Mel 
Kalish; Babe, Grady Sutton; Manager Radio 
Station, Selmar Jackson; Assisiant Stage Manager, 
Tyler Brooke; Singer, Donald Douglas. 


“BLIND ALIBI’’—RKO-Rapio.—Screen Play 
by Lionel Houser, Harry Segall and Ron Ferguson. 
Original story by William Joyce Cowan. Directed 
by Lew Landers. The Cast: Paul Dover, Richard 
Dix; Julia Fraser, Whitney Bourne; Mitch, Eduardo 
Ciannelli; Taggart, Paul Guilfoyle; Ellen Dover, 
Frances Mercer; Bowers, Richard Lane; Dirk, Jack 
Arnold; Larson, Frank M. Thomas; Maitland, 
Walter Miller; Freddie, Tommy Bupp; AJ, Solly 
Ward; Curator, George Irving; Ace (the dog), 
Lightning. 


“COWBOY FROM BROOKLYN’'—Warners. 
—Screen play by Earl Baldwin. From the play by 
Louis Pelletier, Jr., and Robert Sloane. Directed by 
Lloyd Bacon. The Cast: Elly, Dick Powell; Jane, 
Priscilla Lane; Roy, Pat O'Brien; Sam, Dick Foran; 
Maxine, Ann Sheridan; Jeff, Johnnie Davis; Pat, 
Ronald Reagan; Mrs. Jordan, Elizabeth Risdon; 
Mr. Jordan, Hobart Cavanaugh; Ma, Emma Dunn; 
Pop, Granville Bates; Professor Landis, James 
Stephenson; Abby, Dennie Moore: Panthea, Rosella 
Towne; Mrs. Krinkenheim, May Boley; Louie, 


Harry Barris; Spec, Candy Candido; Mr. Alvey, | 


Wm. Davidson; Myrile Semple, Mary Field; 
“Star” Reporter, Donald Briggs; ‘‘Chronicle’’ Re- 
porter, Jeffrey Lynn; ‘‘Beacon” Reporler, John 
Ridgeley; Col. Ross, John T. Murray. 


“GOLD DIGGERS IN PARIS”—Warners.— 
Screen play by Earl Baldwin and Warren Duff. 
Story by Jerry Wald, Richard Macaulay, Maurice 
Leo. From an idea by Jerry Horwin and James 
Seymour. Directed by Ray Enright. The Cast: 
Terry Moore, Rudy Vallee; Kay Morrow, Rosemary 
Lane; Maurice Giraud, Hugh Herbert; Duke 
Dennis, Allen Jenkins; Mona, Gloria Dickson; 
Pierre LeBrec, Melville Cooper; Leticia, Mabel 
Todd; Luis Leoni, Fritz Feld; Mike Coogan, Ed 
Brophy; Padrinsky, Curt Bois; Gendarme, Victor 
Kilian; Gendarme, Geo. Renevant; S/age Manager, 
Armand Kaliz; Vail, Maurice Cass; Doorman, Eddie 
Anderson; Gold Digger, Rosella Towne; Gold Digger, 
Janet Shaw; Gold Digger, Carole Landis; Gold 
Digger, Peggy Moran; Gold Digger, Diana Lewis; 
Gold Digger, Lois Lindsay; Gold Digger, Poppy 
Wilde; the Schnickelfritz Band. 


“HOLD THAT KISS’ — M-G-M. — Original 
story and screen play by Stanley Rauh. Directed 
by Edwin L. Marin. The Cast: June Evans, 
Maureen O'Sullivan; Tommy Bradford, Dennis 
O'Keefe; Chick Evans, Mickey Rooney; Mr. Pier- 
mont, George Barbier; Aunt Lucy, Jessie Ralph; 
Mrs. Evans, Fay Holden; Steve Evans, Frank 
Albertson; Ted Evans, Phillip Terry; Al, Edward 
S. Brophy; Nadine Piermont, Ruth Hussey; Ot/o 
Schmidt, Charles Judels; Maurice, Barnett Parker. 


“HOLIDAY ” — Cortumsta. — Screen play by 
Donald Ogden Stewart and Sidney Buchman from 
the play by Philip Barry. Directed by George 
Cukor. The Cast: Linda Seton, Katharine Hep- 
burn; Johnny Case, Cary Grant; Julia Seton, Doris 
Nolan; Ned Seton, Lew Ayres; Nick Potter, Edward 
Everett Horton; Edward Seton, Henry Kolker; 
Laura Cram, Binnie Barnes; Susan Potter, Jean 
Dixon; Seton Cram, Henry Daniell. 


“HUNTED MEN” — Paramount. — Screen 
play by Horace McCoy and William R. Lipman; 
based ona play by Albert Duffy and Marian Grant. 
Directed by Louis King. The Cast: Jane Harris, 
Mary Carlisle; Joe Albany, Lloyd Nolan; Peter 
Harris, Lynne Overman; Morton Rice, J. Carrol 
Naish; Mac, Anthony Quinn; James Flowers, Larry 
Crabbe; Frank Martin, Johnny Downs; Mrs. Mary 
Harris, Dorothy Peterson; Robert Harris, Delmar 
Watson; Donovan, Regis Toomey; Virgie, Louis 
Miller. 


“LADY IN THE MORGUE, THE”—UnIver- 
SAL.—Screen play by Eric Taylor and Robertson 
White. Story by Jonathan Latimer. Directed by 
Otis Garrett. The Cast: Bill Crane, Preston Foster; 
Mrs. Sam Taylor, Patricia Ellis; Doc Williams, 
Frank Jenks; Strom, Thomas Jackson; Chauncey 
Courtland, Gordon Elliott; Sam Taylor, Roland 
Drew; Kay Renshaw, Barbara Pepper; S/eve Collins, 
Joseph Downing; Frankie French, James Robbins; 
Spilzy, Al Hill; Leyman, Morgan Wallace; Johnson, 
Brian Burke; Greening, Donald Kerr; Taxi Driver, 
Don Brodie; Coroner, Rollo Lloyd. 


“LORD JEFF’—M-G-M.—Screen play by 
James Kevin McGuinness. Based on a story by 
Bradford Ropes, Val Burton and Endre Bohem. 
Directed by Sam Wood. The Cast: Geoffrey 
Braemer, Freddie Bartholomew; Terry O' Mulvaney, 
Mickey Rooney; Captain Briggs, Charles Coburn; 
Mr. Jelks, Herbert Mundin; Doris Clandon, Gale 
Sondergaard; Albert Baker, Terry Kilburn; Benny 
Polter, Peter Lawford; Tommy Thrums, Walter 
Tetley; Ned Saunders, Peter Ellis; Jim Hampslead, 
George Zucco; Inspector Scoll, Matthew Boulton; 
John Cartwright, John Burtin; Mrs. Briggs, Emma 
Dunn; Jeweler, Monty Woolley; Superintendent, 
Walter Kingsford. 


“MYSTERIOUS MR. MOTO"—20tTH CEN- 
TURY-Fox.—Original screen play by Philip Mac- 


EVERY MONTH 


16,000,000 


wide awake Americans 
buy copies of 


MACFADDEN 
MAGAZINES 


on sale wherever magazines are sold 
in every neighborhood in the nation. 
At a stand convenient to you—right 
now—there is a complete supply of 


LIBERTY 
America's Best Read Weekly 


TRUE STORY 
Truth is Stranger Than Fiction 


PHYSICAL CULTURE 
The Personal Problem Guide Book 


TRUE DETECTIVE 
MYSTERIES 


Thrilling Accounts of Fact Crime 
Solutions 


TRUE ROMANCES 


Revelations of Courtship Days and 
Young Marriage 


LOVE and ROMANCE 


Entrancing Stories of Early Married 

Days and Vitally Important Problems 

of Mental, Physical and Financial Hap- 
piness 


TRUE EXPERIENCES 


Life-true stories of how men and 

women have met the changing con- 

ditions that arise in every marriage 
as months become years 


PHOTOPLAY 
The Aristocrat of Motion Picture 
Magazines 


MOVIE MIRROR 
Edited Direct from Hollywood 


RADIO MIRROR 


Makes the Broadcasts Twice as 
Interesting 


MASTER DETECTIVE 
The Facts Behind the Headlines in 
Famous Cases of Crime Solution 


e 
These are the eleven Macfadden 
magazines. There are no other 
Macfadden magazines. No 
Macfadden 
are planned 


When you buy a 
u look : 


other magazines 


my sige 
MACFADDEN 
PUBLICATION 


Look for the Macfadden Seal on 
every monthly magazine you buy. 
It is your assurance of clean, inspir- 


ing, informative and_ entertaining 


reading 


Donald and Norman Foster. Based on the char- 
acter “Mr. Moto”’ created by John P. Marquand, 
Directed by Norman Foster. The Cast: Mr. Molo, 
Peter Lorre; Ann Richman, Mary Maguire; Anion 
Darvak, Henry Wilcoxon; David Scott-Frensham, 
Erik Rhodes; Ernst Litmar, Harold Huber; Paul 
Brissac, Leon Ames; George Higgins, Forrester 
Harvey; Gottfried Brujo, Fredrik Vogeding; Siy 
Charles Murchison, Lester Matthews; Sniffy, John 
Rogers; Lotus Liu, Karen Sorrel!; Nola, Mitchell 
Lewis. 


“ONE WILD NIGHT’’—201rH CENTURY-Fox, 
—Screen play by Charles Belden and Jerry Cady, 
From an original idea by Edwin Dial Torgerson, 
Directed by Eugene Forde. The Cast: Jennifer 
Jewel, June Lang; Jimmy Nolan, Dick Baldwin; 
Singer Martin, Lyle Talbot; Norman, J. Edward 
Bromberg; Lawion, Sidney Toler; Chief Nolan, 
Andrew Tombes; Ediloy Collins, William Damarest; 
Hepple, Romaine Callender; Mrs. Halliday, Jan 
Duggan; Lem Halliday, Spencer Charters; Mayor, 
Harlan Briggs. 


“PRISON NURSE”—Repusiic.—Screen play 
by Earl Felton and Sidney Salkow. Original story 
by Adele Buffington, from an original novel by 
Louis Berg, M.D. Directed by James Cruze. The 
Cast: Dale, Henry Wilcoxon; Judy, Marian Marsh; 
Pepper Clancy, Bernadene Hayes; Gaffney, Ben 
Welden; Jackpot, Ray Mayer; Mousie, John 
Arledge; Warden Benson, Addison Richards; Dy\ 


Hartman, Frank Reicher; Sutherland, Minerva | 


Urecal; Parker, Selmer Jackson; Miller, Fred 
Kohler, Jr.; Deputy, Norman Willis. 


“RAGE OF PARIS, THE”’—UnIversat.— 
Story and screen play by Bruce Manning and Felix 
Jackson. Directed by Henry Koster. The Cast: 
Nicole De Cortillon, Danielle Darrieux; James — 


Trevor, Douglas Fairbanks, Jr.; Mike, Mischa Auer; { 


Gloria Patterson, Helen Broderick; Bill Duncan, 


| Louis Hayward; Rigley, Charles Coleman; Pops, 


Harry Davenport. 


“SWISS MISS’—M-G-M.—Screen play by 
James Parrott, Charles Melson and Felix Adler, 
Original story by Jean Negulesco and Charles _ 
Rogers. Directed by John G. Blystone. The Cast: 
Stan Laurel, Himself; Oliver Hardy, Himself; Anna 
Albert, Della Lind; Viclor Alberl, Walter Woolf 
King; Edward, Eric Blore; Chef, Adia Kuznetzoff; 


| Cheese Factory Proprietor, Charles Judels; Luigi, 


Ludovico _ Tomarchio; Enrico, Jean DeBriac; 


| Peasant, Eddie Kane; His Wife, Anita Garvin; 


Joseph, George Sorel; Gorilla, Charles Gamore; 


Tourists (Man), Forbes Murray; (Wife), Jean 


Cleveland; (Child), Marilyn Peterson. 


“THREE BLIND MICE"—20rH CeEnturRy- 
Fox.—Screen play by Brown Holmes and Lynn 
Starling. Based on a play by Stephen Powys. 


Directed by William A. Seiter. The Cast: Pamela 


Charters, Loretta Young; Van Smith, Joel McCrea; 
Steve Harrington, David Niven; Mike Brophy, 
Stuart Erwin; Moira Charters, Marjorie Weaver; — 
Elizabeth Charters, Pauline Moore; Miriam, Binnie 
Barnes; Mrs. Kilian, Jane Darwell; Young Man, 
Leonid _Kinskey; Hendricks, Spencer Charters; 
ca Franklin Pangborn; Workman, Herb Hey- . 
wood. 


“TROPIC HOLIDAY” — Paramount. — 
Original story by Don Hartman and Frank Butler, 
Screen play by Don Hartman and Frank Butler, 
John C. Moffitt and Duke Atteberry. Directed by 
Theodore Reed. The Cast: Manuela, Dorothy 
Lamour; Breckinridge Jones, Bob Burns; Midga 
Miller, Martha Raye; Ken Warren, Ray Milland; 
Marilyn Joyce, Binnie Barnes; Ramon, Tito Guizar; — 
Chico, Pepito; Pancho, Chris Pin Martin; Rosa, 
Elvira Rios; Felipe, Michael Visaroff; Pepito, — 
Bobbie Moya; Roberto, Roberto Soto; Pedro, Jesus 
Topete; Barrera, Fortunio Bona Nova; Girl, Paula 
DeCardo; Girl, Dolores Casey; Girl, Sheila Darcy; 
Girl, Marie Burton; Young Man, Paul Lopez; Trio 
Ascencio Del Rio, Ofelia Ascencio, Sara Ascencio, 
Emmy Del Rio; Dominguez Brothers San Cristobal 
Marimba Band and the Ensenada Singers. 


“WHEN WERE YOU BORN?”’’—WarneERs.— 
Screen play by Anthony Goldeway. Original story 
by Manley Hall. Directed by William McGann. 
The Cast: Doris Kane, Margaret Lindsay; Mary 
Lee Ling, Anna May Wong; Nita Kenton, Lola 
Lane; Larry Camp, Anthony Averill; Inspector 
Gregg, Charles Wilson; Sergeant Kelly, Frank 
Jaquet; Shields, Eric Stanley; Phillip Corey, James 
Stephenson; Davis, Jeffrey Lynn; Fred Gow, 
Leonard Mudie; Dr. Merton, Maurice Cass; Ass’t 
Dist. Attorney, Jack Moore. 


“WHITE BANNERS” — Warners. — Screen 
play by Lenore Coffee, Milton Krims, Cameron 
Rogers and Abem Finkel. From the novel by Lloyd 
C. Douglas. Directed by Edmund Goulding. The 
Cast: Hannah, Fay Bainter; Paul Ward, Claude 
Rains; Peter Trimble, Jackie Cooper; Sally Ward, 
Bonita Granville; Trimble, Donald Crisp; Marcia, 
Kay Johnson; Bradford, James Stephenson; Sloan, 
Edward McWade; Dr. Thompson, J. Farrell 
McDonald; Joe Ellis, William Pawley; Bill Ellis, 
Edward Pawley; Charles Ellis, John Ridgeley; 
Baby Joan, Sally Anne; Sally's Friend, Peggy 
Stewart; Hester, Mary Field. 


“YELLOW JACK"’—M-G-M.—Screen play by 
Edward Chodorov. From the play by Sidney 
Howard in collaboration with Paul de Kruif. 
Directed by George B. Seitz. The Cast: John 
O'Hara, Robert Montgomery; Frances Blake, 
Virginia Bruce; Major Reed, Lewis Stone; Charlie 
Spill, Andy Devine; Dr. Jesse Lazear, Henry Hull; 
Dr. Finlay, Charles Coburn; ‘‘Jellybeans,’’ Buddy 
Ebsen; Gorgas, Henry O'Neill; Miss MacDade, 
Janet Beecher; Breen, William Henry; Brinkerhof, 
Alan Curtis; Busch, Sam Levene; Dr, James — 
Carroll, Stanley Ridges; Ferguson, Phillip Terry; 
Major General Leonard Wood, Jonathan Hale. 


“YOU AND ME’’—Paramount.—Screen play 
by Virginia Van Upp. Based ona story by Norman 
Krasna. Directed by Fritz Lang. The Cast: Helen, 
Sylvia Sidney; Joe, George Raft; Jim, Robert Cum- 
mings; Mickey, Barton MacLane; Mr. Morris, 
Harry Carey; Cuffy, Roscoe Karns; Gimpy, Warren 
Hymer; Taxi, Guinn Williams; Patsy, Geo. E. 
Stone; Torch Singer, Carol Paige; Mr. Levine, Egon 
Brecher; Mrs. Levine, Vera Gordon; Bouncer, Paul 
Newlan. 


W. F. HALL PRINTING CO, 
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| ‘In This Splendid Book Sylvia of lywood Tells You 


Your Weight Fifteen Pounds or More a Monih 


* 


Madame Sylvia Also Tells You How to 
Gain Weight and How the Movie Stars she 
Keep Their Figures and Velvety Complexions 


If you are overweight and wish to lose fifteen pounds of ugly fat during 
the next month—you can do it. Yes, it’s as simple as that if you but follow 
the instructions of Madame Sylvia as given in her book No More Alibis. 


Sylvia tells you how to lose those unnecessary pounds—and lose them safely. 

You won’t have a drawn, flabby face. You won’t feel half starved and you > 4 
won't feel weak. In ten days you'll have new life and vitality. You will see 

the texture and tone of your skin improve. You will have an alert mind and 

your eyes will be clear and sparkling. And best of all you will see daily 
improvement in your figure. 


If you are skinny Sylvia’s weight gaining regime adds flattering pounds at 
an amazingly fast rate. Just think what fifteen or more pounds could do for 
you. Wouldn’t it make a tremendous difference if you have a flat chest 
and skinny legs? Of course it would. 


As perhaps you know, Sylvia of Hollywood is the personal beauty adviser 
to the screen colony’s most brilliant stars. It is she who guards and preserves 
the exquisite charms of the screen’s awe-inspiring beauties. It is she who 
transforms ordinary women into dreams of loveliness. 


And now Sylvia has put all her beauty secrets between the covers of a book. 

In No More Alibis you will find all of the treatments and methods which 

have made her a power in Hollywood You will find out how to reduce fat 

from the hips, abdomen, breasts, arms, legs and ankles. You will learn how *K 
to acquire a firm lovely face, beautiful hands and feet and myriads of other 
Hollywood beauty secrets. 


There is no other book like No More Alibis—for there couid be none In this 

one volume Sylvia tells you exactly how you can be as lovely as the stars of 

Hollywood—if not lovelier! No matter how old you are, or how fat or thin 

you are, Sylvia will tell you how you can mold your body into beautiful x 
proportions. 


And remember that this book gives you the very same information for which 
the screen stars have paid fabulous sums. Yet the price of this book is only 
$1.00. If unobtainable from your local department or book store, mail the 
coupon below—loday 


No More Alibis is full book size. Lt contains over 135 pages 

and is illustrated with more than 40 photographic plates | 
It is beautifully covered in a rich coral Pyrokraft binding 

Send for your copy of this amazing book—today 


Sign and Mail This Coupon TODAY 


Macfadden Book Company, Inc., 
Dept. P-8, 205 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Send me, postage prepaid, the book. ‘*No More 
Alibis” by Sylvia of Hol/ywood I enclose $1.00. 


ALWAYS REFRESHING 


Beech-Nut Peppermint 
Gum 1s so good it’s the 
most popular flavor of 
gum in America. 


Beech-Nut Spearmint 
has a richness you're sure 
to enjoy. 


3 KINDS OF BEECHIES 


A package full of candy-coated individual pieces 
oligo in three flavors.. Peppermint, Pepsin 
and Spearmint... select the kind you like best. 


WHEN WORK PILES UP...and you're under pressure 
there’s real relief from tension in the use of Beech- 
Nut Gum! Tests in a large university show that 
chewing gum helps lessen fatigue. . improve alert- 
ness and mental efficiency. Have a package handy. 


WHENEVER YOU PLAY... gum helps keep you “on 
your game,” it aids in steadying your nerves... 
helps keep mouth and throat moist. When driving 
the car Beech-Nut Gum not only adds to your 
pleasure but it helps you stay awake and alert. 


“Don’t you think there will be 
swimming today? é 


makes all 6 of these fine gums fo! 
your pleasure and enjoyment 


“CHEW 


THE USE OF CHEWING GUM... gives your mouth, 
teeth and gums beneficial exercise. Beech-Nut 
Oralgene 1s specially made for this purpose. It is 
firmer, “chewier” and a definite help in giving 
your mouth the exercise it needs. 


WITH A PURPOSE” 


Oralgene helps keep teeth: 
clean and fresh-looking 


*| 


- 
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